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PREFACE 


Men  of  a  commonwealth  are  the  commonwealth.  A  state  is  only  the  achievement  of 
its  men.  Hills,  rocks  and  trees,  the  restless  sea,  the  gleaming  sands,  in  all  does  Connecticut 
rejoice,,  for  they  are  hers  and  have  been  her  choice  possessions  in  enduring  beauty  since  time 
began. 

But  wonderfully  as  nature  has  endowed  her,  she  is  far  better  known  as  the  land  of 
invention,  the  home  of  shrewdness,  sagacity  and  cleverness  than  through  her  charms  of  sea 
and  land.  To  the  people  far  away,  the  word  Connecticut  suggests  the  quality  and  calibre 
of  her  men,  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  achievements. 

Therefore  in  ofifering  to  the  public  this  volume,  the  publishers  feel  they  are  giving  a 
work  which  will  command  the  thoughtful  respect  and  attention  of  men  throughout  the 
country. 

In  presenting  the  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the  state,  various  lines  of 
endeavor  crowned  with  success  are  noted  and  the  day-by-day  history  of  Connecticut 
flashes  in  fragments  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

Men  who  have  tamed  iron  and  steel,  men  who  have  learned  how  to  govern  their  fellow 
men,  men  of  destiny,  men  who  have  battled  against  myriad  difficulties,  all  are  noted  here. 

The  forces  cJf  heredity  and  environment,  the  natural  and  cultivated  attributes,  the 
slow  climbing  of  the  ladder  of  fame,  these  may  be  read  in  the  story  of  the  lives  of  Connecti- 
cut's most  representative  citizens,  the  men  to  whom  honor  and  success  have  come. 

The  poets  sing  of  "man,  the  divine,"  "the  noblest  work  of  God,"  and  in  the  abstract, 
we  are  wont  to  think  of  man  in  this  vein.  But  seeing  human  frailties,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
wonders  of  his  being,  the  divinity  of  his  soul,  when  the  man  is  in  our  immediate  environ- 
ment and  stop  not  to  consider  the  forces  and  power  which  raised  him  above  the  common  herd. 

Studied  with  searching  gaze,  the  records  of  these  men  here  disclosed  contain  not  only 
the  mere  achievements,  great  as  they  may  be,  but  the  forces  which  led  to  them,  the  strength 
of  character  which  endured  through  adversity,  and  the  qualities  which  made  success  and 
honor  the  natural  outcome. 

The  author  and  publishers  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  comprehensive  volume  to  the 
])ublic  of  Connecticut  and  the  United  States,  trusting  that  it  may  meet  a  reception  commen- 
surate with  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  the  men  whose  lives  it  sketches,  whose  deeds  it  enu- 
merates. 


Qui  Transiulit  Sustinet  — 

'He  who  planteth  still  sustains" 


Governor  ROLLIN  S.  WOODRUFF 


GOVERNOR  ROLLIN  S.  WOODRUFF,  NEW  HAVEN 


And  also  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 

Often  when  a  great  political  event  electrifies  the  world,  such  as  the  sudden  overturning 
of  an  empire,  like  the  French  revolution,  or  such  as  the  recent  war  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
people  at  a  distance  from  the  arena  of  action  are  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  bolt  from  the 
blue,  due  to  the  vagaries  of  capricious  rulers,  in  the  latter  instance,  or  to  a  whole  nation  hav- 
ing gone  mad,  as  in  the  former.  A  more  careful  observer,  however,  would  recognize  that  no 
great  movement  affecting  the  welfare  of  millions  of  human  beings  could  spring  into  existence 
spontaneously.  The  final  "detente"  may  come  with  the  suddenness  and  force  of  a  volcanic 
eruption,  but  its  coming  has  surely  been  preparing  in  the  still  workings  of  thinking  minds, 
in  the  black  depths  where  lurk  political  ambition,  plans  for  personal  aggrandizement,  or 
the  gropings  after  freedom,  which,  gathering  force  under  repression,  rise  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  to  sweep  all  before  them. 

And  so,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  are  often  surprised  to  find  in  a  prominent  position,  a 
man  of  whom  no  large  part  of  our  population  had  ever  heard  until  by  the  result  of  some 
election,  the  limelight  of  publicity  has  been  turned  upon  him  over  night,  and  while  he,  him- 
self, is  blinking  just  a  wee  bit  at  the  unaccustomed  glare,  we  ask  ourselves,  "Who  is  he,  what 
of  this  man?  On  what  meat  hath  this  our  C:esar  fed,  that  he  hath  grown  so  great?"  And 
we  say,  "Oh,  that  is  another  example  of  the  caprices  of  Fortune," — just  as  was  said  by  so 
many,  of  William  Jennings  Bryan's  meteoric  appearance  before  the  nation ; — and  when  some 
great  good  has  been  accomplished  in  a  tempestuous  way,  we  say,  "What  the  reason  of  the 
ant  laboriously  drags  into  a  heap,  the  wind  of  accident  will  collect  in  one  breath."  Yet 
these  are  not  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for,  as  Voltaire  has  put  it :  "Chance  is  a  word 
devoid  of  sense,  nothing  can  exist  without  a  cause."'  The  course  of  the  rivulet  from  the 
cloud-capped  mountain  to  the  sea  is  none  the  less  continuous  for  being  obscure  or  under- 
ground, a  part  of  the  way. 

The  writer  was  led  into  the  above  train  of  thought  after  a  vain  search  in  the  "Who's 
Who  in  America"  for  1906,  for  the  name  of  Rollin  S.  Woodrufif.  His  rise  to  a  position 
of  extra-state  fame  has  been  as  rapid  as  Jonah's  gourd  of  old.  Still,  to  those  who  have 
known  him  these  many  years,  there  has  been  nothing  surprising  in  his  advancement,  nor 
mysterious  in  the  ways  he  took.  Merely,  he  wrought  out  the  problem  of  the  moment, 
quietly,  imostentatiously ;  each  task  well  done,  left  him  with  muscles  the  better  fitted  to 
grapple  with  the  next.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  saying  is  true,  I  think,  that  "the  mould 
of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands." 

Thus  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  Mr.  Woodruff  definitely  determined  that  he 
would  win  the  governorship  of  Connecticut  one  day,  and  by  such  and  such  a  route ;  at  least 
not  until  he  had  climbed  high  enough  to  nearly  clutch  the  coveted  prize  on  its  branch. 
True,  our  mothers,  God  bless  them,  fore-  ordained  us  all  to  the  Presidency,  but  few 
of  us  attain  unto  the  goal,  perhaps  through  lack  of  faith.  "Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen."    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Woodrufif  early  made  up  his  mind  to  do  with 
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his  might  whatsoever  his  hands  might  find  to  do  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  brains 
and  eyes  on  the  lookout  for  new  things  to  do. 

In  that  sense,  is  it  true  that  the  heart  is  its  own  fate? 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the  stepping  stones  by  which  Mr.  Woodruff 
has  climbed  to  the  eminence  on  which  he  now  stands. 

The  early  days  of  the  governor  were  spent  in  Rochester,  Monroe  County,  New  York, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  1854.  He  traces  his  ancestry  back  to 
Matthew  Woodruff,  who  came  from  England  to  America  in  1636,  and  can  count  among  his 
ancestors  many  representatives  of  the  sturdy  stock  that  made  possible  the  beginnings  of 
American  history.  His  parents  were  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  and  Clarisse  Thompson  Woodruff. 
His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  thus  he  began  life  well,  in  a  home  where  the 
severe,  uncompromising  morality  of  a  minister  of  a  very  strait  faith  guided  his  feet  in  vir- 
tue's ways,  in  a  village  where  wholesome  democratic  standards  prevailed,  with  little,  if  any, 
temptation  to  extravagance  or  false  notions  of  life.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  this  village,  and  its  impress  was  burned  deep  upon  his  young  heart.  By  whatever 
circumstances  he  has  since  been  surrounded,  though  his  lot  has  been  cast  with  the  rich  and 
the  powerful  of  the  land,  he  has  always  remained  at  heart  a  man  of  the  people ;  simple  in  his 
tastes,  unostentatious  in  manner,  a  friend  to  all  who  are  worthy  of  his  regard  and  kindly  to 
many  who  were  not.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  New  Haven, 
where  he  obtained  his  first  position  in  life.    That  position  was  not  an  exalted  one  by  any 

means.    There  was  once  an  archbishop  of  who  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  tender 

age  of  nine  years,  but  those  brilliant  little  boys  aren't  born  any  more,  or  else  a  titled  name 
does  not  carry  the  same  pull  as  of  yore. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  like  Mr.  N.  D.  Sperry,  began  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder,  as 
errand  boy  for  a  New  Haven  hardware  store.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  did  not  give  the 
future  statesman  any  considerable  opportunity  for  a  formal  education.  He  did  get  a  few 
frills  put  on  his  country  school  education  by  means  of  a  brief  course  in  a  school  in  Lansing, 
Iowa.  His  success  in  all  he  undertook  was  as  complete  and  rapid,  however,  as  that  of  any 
college  man.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  in  any  degree  derogatory  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  average  college-bred  man,  nor  to  insinuate  that  a  college  education  is  not  an  extra- 
ordinary blessing  to  the  man  who  gets  it  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  but  there 
are  men  who  have  in  them  the  faculty  to  obtain  culture,  breadth  of  view,  and  general  knowl- 
edge without  going  to  the  generally  recognized  sources  of  them.  Governor  Woodruff  had  in 
himself  all  the  material  that  enables  a  man  to  make  himself, and  without  them, neither  riches, 
nor  influence,  nor  costly  tutors  can  avail  aught  to  make  a  man  out  of  straw.  What  he  has 
learned,  he  has  leahied  from  contact  with  men,  in  the  school  of  life.  It  was  not  long, 
before  the  young  Woodruff's  remarkable  capacity  for  business  made  itself  felt,  and  as 
such  young  men  are  always  in  demand,  he  never  lacked  for  work,  and  enjoyed  the  inevitable 
advancement  that  rewards  exceptional  service.  He  early  discovered  that  this  world  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  classes,  usually  with  the  consent  of  the  classified;  those  who  lead  and 
those  who  are  led ;  not  to  adopt  the  cynical  spirit  of  Talleyrand,  of  course,  when  he  opines 
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that  society  is  divided  into  tv/o  classes ;  the  shearers  and  the  shorn,  and  that  we  should  always 
be  with  the  former  against  the  latter. 

Still  it  is  true  that  our  civilization  is  in  the  making,  and  its  molecules  are  human 
souls,  at  a  white  heat  with  the  fires  of  passion,  of  love,  ambition  and  pride.  In  welding  them 
into  social  unity,  some  are  content  to  be  the  anvil,  others  must  be  the  hammer.  Governor 
Woodrufif  is  of  these.  He  engaged  in  various  financial  and  mercantile  enterprises  in  New 
Haven,  and  after  a  number  of  years  became  interested  in  the  firm  of  C.  S.  Mersick  &  Co., 
one  of  the  most  extensive  iron  and  steel  wholesale  houses'in  all  New  England.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  the  leading  member  of  the  firm  and  a  controlling  power  of  its  large  plant  in- 
New  Haven.  The  great  assistance  he  has  rendered  in  promoting  the  commercial  irhport- 
ance  of  New  Haven  is  well  known,  and  he  may  be  expected  to  do  much  more  to  broaden  its 
sphere  of  influence  as  a  Twentieth  Century  municipality. 

Few  clubs  claim  Governor  Woodruf¥  as  a  member,  but  he  occasionally  strolls  into  the 
Union  League  or  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of  New  Haven,  and  when  among  his 
friends  in  a  distinctly  social  way,  proves  himself  a  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  compan- 
ion. Governor  Woodruf¥  has  been  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  business.  Yet  in  his  heart 
has  always  lurked  a  yearning  for  the  green  fields,  the  unlimited  space,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  afforded  in  the  country. 

Five  years  ago,  visiting  his  brother-in-law,  William  H.  Losaw,  at  the  home  in  Guilford 
to  which  he  had  just  moved,  Governor  Woodruff  noticed  the  ashes  of  a  burned  house  on  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land  adjoining  and  was  so  delighted  with  the  site,  that  he  purchased  the 
land  from  Judge  Lynde  Harrison  and  erected  a  beautiful  house. 

From  time  to  time,  he  has  added  to  his  property  until  to-day  he  owns  a  farm  of  48  acres 
in  Guilford  Centre,  and  30  acres  at  Long  Hill.  The  farm  is  under  the  management  of  ]Mr. 
Losaw  and  of  Governor  Woodruff's  nephew. 

"ROLL  WOOD" 

The  house  which  is  called  "Rollwood"  is  handsome,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
crest  of  a  lawn  of  velvety  grass.  It  is  in  these  surroundings  that  Governor  Woodruff  makes 
his  home  from  May  day  to  Halloween,  and  it  is  Guilford  which  is  to  him  his  best  resting 
place.  True,  he  comes  to  the  city  for  the  winter,  but  he  is  a  country  lover.  With  supreme 
satisfaction,  he  throws  off  the  wear  of  city  life  and  picks  up  the  milking  stool.  He  took  to 
farm  life  as  a  duck  to  water  and  experience  has  rounded  his  art  as  a  farmer. 

The  simple  life  is  the  sort  which  charms  the  Governor  and  for  which  he  has  natural 
aptitude. 

"Rollwood"  is  a  center  of  hospitality  and  many  pleasant  outings  have  been  enjoyed 

there. 

In  nominating  Colonel  Woodruff  for  the  governorship  of  the  state,  attention  was  called 
to  him  as  the  typical  successful  business  man,  whose  common  sense  and  integrity  could  not 
be  too  highly  rated.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  this  other  side  of  his  character,  the  Guilford 
farmer,  whose  love  of  nature  and  pleasure  in  the  simple  country  life  has  so  tempered  his 
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nature,  that  business  acumen  has  never  hardened  hito  ruthlessness,  that  in  the  struggle  for 
success  he  has  found  time  to  consider  others  and  practice  that  special  courtesy  which 
makes  of  every  man  a  friend. 

Always  intensely  interested  in  public  afi'airs  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Republican 
platform,  RoUin  S.  Woodruff  has  held  many  public  offices.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  in  1903,  he  went  to  the  state  senate  and  was  elected  president 
pro  tem.  of  that  body.  In  1904,  he  became  lieutenant  governor  and  reached  the  highest  posi- 
tion within  the  power  of  the  state  to  grant,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  fall  of 
1906. 

As  Governor,  he  is  again  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  draw  from 
its  midst  competent  rulers  whom  it  will  respect  and  obey,  this  bourgeoisie  which  some  one  in 
speaking  of  England,  has  likened  to  the  clear  golden  liquid  in  the  middle  of  a  cask  of  Eng- 
land's ale ;  the  froth  is  above,  the  dregs  below. 

What  after  the  governorship ?  Will  he,  perhaps,  go  to  the  national  congress?  Will 
Clarisse  T.  Woodruff  prove  to  be  the  one  mother  of  1854  whose  fond  dream  came  true? 
Who  can  say,  mayhap  his  ambition  does  not  point  as  high  as  that,  but  if  the  call  conies,  there 
will  be  no  cotton  in  the  Governor's  ears,  Meanwhile,  he  is  doing  his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  fear- 
lessly, thoroughly.  He  is  winning  the  approbation  of  all  right-minded  men.  "He  bears  his 
blushing  honors  thick  upon  him,"  but  remains  the  same  at  heart.  Some  one  has  character- 
ized him  as  "popular,  honest,  honorable,  spotless  in  character,  a  plain  man  of  the  people,  a 
devoted  citizen  of  the  state,  unostentatious,  but  true  blue,  always." 
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LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  EVERETT  J.  LAKE,  HARTFORD 


Among  the  strong  young  men  who  are  putting  lots  of  voltage  into  the  old  governmen- 
tal machine  over  at  Hartford,  and  making  its  wheels  and  pulleys  revolve  at  an  unaccus- 
tomed speed,  is  one  Everett  J.  Lake.  This  magnetic  young  man,  for  now  he  numbers  only 
36  years,  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Windham  County,  Connecticut.  His  ancestors  on  his 
mother's  side  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  picturesque  town  of  Northern  Connecti- 
cut. They  were  of  that  grand  contribution  of  intelligent  and  hardworking  men,  which 
Scotland  has  made  at  various  times  to  our  citizenship.  By  their  diligent  toil,  they  did  yeo- 
men's service  in  opening  up  the  wilderness  and  in  developing  the  manufacturing  interests, 
which  have  such  direct  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  a  new  country.  By  their  firm  faith 
in  God,  and  their  lives  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty,  they  wielded  an  enormous  influ- 
ence in  making  Connecticut,  in  its  laws,  as  in  the  lives  of  its  people,  one  of  the  strictest, 
perhaps  the  strictest  of  all  the  Puritan  colonies. 

Of  such  stock  comes  Mr.  Everett  J.  Lake,  and  their  straightforwardness  and  inde- 
pendence re-appear  in  him.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas  A.  and  Martha  Cockings  Lake,  and 
was  born  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1871.  His  father  was  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
his  locality.  For  many  years  he  carried  on  a  thriving  business  as  a  lumber  merchant  at 
Rockville,  Connecticut,  then  removed  to  Hartford.  He  was  sent  by  the  town  of  Woodstock 
in  1885  as  their  representative  in  the  legislature.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  In  1897  he  served  as  State  Senator,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction 
to  his  constituents  by  his  able  handing  of  their  interests  as  well  as  by  his  hearty  support  of 
the  right  side  of  much  legislation  of  general  importance  to  the  State.  He  was  further  hon- 
ored by  the  appointment  as  collector  of  the  internal  revenue  at  Hartford. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  capability  for  public  service  was  a  matter  of  inheritance  with 
the  son,  Everett,  and  during  his  school  days,  he  looked  forward  to  a  public  career  pretty 
much  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  does  the  son  of  a  physician,  or  of  a  lawyer  destine  himself 
more  or  less  definitely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  sire. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  such  an  attitude,  for  a  man  who  takes  active  interest 
in  public  life  is  bound  to  follow  such  studies  as  will  make  him  all  the  better  fitted  to  be  a  pub- 
lic servant.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  among  the  Engish  aristocracy,  where  public 
service  is  a  regular  corollary  to  a  titled  name.  It  sometimes  happens,  of  course,  that  this 
system  lands  a  fool  in  a  man's  place,  but  it  more  often  prevents  the  embarrassing  circum- 
stance of  a  man  obtaining  through  the  accident  of  a  popular  election,  a  position  for  which 
he  has  neither  the  formal  training  nor  the  natural  adaptability. 

Mr.  Everett  J.  Lake  received  his  early  training  in  the  district  school  of  his  native  town 
near  South  Woodstock.  His  studies  were  slightly  interrupted  by  the  removal  of  his  family 
from  Woodstock  to  the  West,  but  were  resumed  soon  after  in  Stromsberg,  Nebraska.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Stromsberg  High  School  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  is 
about  two  years  below  the  average  age  of  a  high  school  graduate.  That  he  had  not  stinted 
his  studies  for  the  sake  of  getting  through  ear'.y,  is  shown  by  his  record  at  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  which  he  immediately  entered,  and  which  conferred  upon  him  tln^ 
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degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Like  other  ambitious  young  men  of  receptive  minds,  he 
could  see  the  horizon  of  possible  knowledge  constantly  widening  the  higher  he  climbed,  and 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  as  yet  properly  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life. 

Thereupon,  he  entered  upon  a  course  at  Harvard  University,  which  resulted  in  the 
conferring  upon  him  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1892.  Mr.  Lake,  as  may  be 
guessed  from  the  accompanying  portrait  of  him,  is  of  a  powerful  build,  having  inherited 
a  splendid  constitution  and  physic^ue  from  his  father.  While  in  Harvard  he  devoted  some 
time  to  athletics,  and  his  efforts  on  the  football  field  were  attended  with  great  success.  To 
his  own  strong  play  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  has  always  been  able  to  inspire  in  his 
associates,  is  due  more  than  one  victory  of  the  Crimson  over  its  collegiate  adversaries.  In 
recognition  of  this  good  work  and  his  detailed  knowledge  of  the  game,  the  athletic  authori- 
ties at  Harvard  have  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Lake's  services  every  fall  as  a  coach  to  spur 
on  the  present  day  undergraduates  "to  strike  down  yon  guard  and  there  do  bloody  work,  as 
did  your  sires  at  old  Thermopylae."  Mr.  Lake  next  entered  the  Law  School,  but  spent  only 
one  year  there  entering  instead  upon  a  business  career,  as  clerk  in' his  father's  concern,  "The 
Hartford  Lumber  Co." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Lake  had  "made  good,"  as  the  saying  goes,  for  within  a 
year,  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  responsible  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Company.  In 
1896,  he  became  treasurer  of  the  concern  and  while  still  retaining  this  position  with  its 
honors  and  hard  work,  especially  the  latter,  he  was  made  president  in  190 1.  Two  years 
later  he  adds  another  double  jointed  title  and  responsibility  to  his  list,  being  now  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Tunnel  Coal  Co.  He  still  holds  these  positions,  and  under  his  efficient 
management,  both  concerns  are  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

But  the  old  belief  that  he  was  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be  a  public  servant,  had  its  firm 
hold  on  him  all  this  while,  and  until  his  neighbors  saw  fit  to  name  him  as  an  official,  he 
became  a  public  servant  on  his  own  account,  by  working  for  his  party,  and 
doing  all  that  a  private  citizen  can  towards  clean  politics  and  public  im- 
provements. In  1900,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  place  on  the  Hartford  Board  of  School  Visit- 
ors ;  after  holding  this  position  for  three  years,  he  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Hartford.  The  very  next  session  of  legislature  saw  him  back  there,  but  over  in  the 
more  aristocratic  wing  of  that  noble  structure  on  the  hill  of  Hartford.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest  men  in  the  Senate,  but  did  good  work  in  his  first  session  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriations ;  during  the  latter  as  chairman  committee  on  incorporations.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  political  faith.  He  wears  the  uniform  of  Lieutenant  on  the  stafif  of  the 
Governor's  Foot  Guards  ;  is  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Club,  and  the  Hartford  Golf  Club. 
He  married  Miss  Eva  Louise  Sykes,  the  daughter  of  the  late  George  Sykes  of  Rockville. 
They  have  two  children,  Harold  S.  and  Marjorie  Sykes  Lake. 

Mr.  Lake  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  190")  as  Lieutenant  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  19,- 
781  votes. 

The  dream  of  his  life  has  come  true ;  he  is  like  his  father  before  him,  a  public  servant. 
The  air  castle  of  his  youth  has  materialized.  The  question  that  is  now  worrying  his  oppo- 
nents is,  how  many  more  stories,  how  many  wings,  dormer  windows  and  cupolas  is  he  plan- 
ning to  add  to  that  already  substantial  edifice? 
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President  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY  of  Yale 


ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  NEW  HAVEN 


In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  among  the  men  who  have  left  a  distinct  impress 
on  the  Hfe  of  the  country,  will  be  recorded  in  a  high  place  the  name  of  Arthur  Twining  Had- 
ley,  president  of  Yale  University,  the  illustrious  son  of  an  illustrious  father,  in  whose  reflected 
honor,  Connecticut,  his  native  state,  rejoices. 

When  Timothy  Dwight,  the  venerable  and  much  loved  president  of  Yale,  decided  to 
retire,  the  country  was  rife  with  speculation  as  to  his  successor, and  it  was  a  joyful  announce- 
ment to  the  student  body  and  to  the  country  at  large,  when  the  distinguished,  scholarly 
Professor  Hadley  of  the  Department  of  Economics  was  chosen  for  the  exalted  position. 

For  years  he  had  been  recognized  as  a  man  of  remarkable  attainments,  rarely  endowed 
and  highly  cultured.  As  a  teacher  and  writer,  as  a  profound  scholar,  he  had  ripened  and 
broadened  until  he  amply  filled  the  president's  chair,  to  which  he  was  elected  May  25,  1899. 

Forty-three  years  ago,  in  the  year  1856,  he  was  born  in  New  Haven,  the  son  of  Profes- 
sor James  Hadley,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Greek  scholars,  and  Ann  Twining,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Twining,  a  former  steward  of  Yale  College. 

From  his  infancy,  he  was  surrounded  with  the  Yale  atmosphere  and  grew  to  manhood 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  Yale  in  his  soul. 

He  comes  from  a  strongly  intellectual  line.  His  grandfather,  James  Hadley,  was  a 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Fairfield  Medical  College,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. ;  his  uncle, 
George  Hadley,  was  a  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Yale. 

His  father  was  not  only  a  wonderful  Greek  scholar  and  a  professor  in  Yale,  but  had  a 
marvellous  bent  toward  mathematics  which  his  son  inherited.  Indeed  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
few  students  of  whom  it  was  truly  observed  that  he  read  mathematics  as  if  he  enjoyed  it. 

President  Hadley  prepared  for  college  at  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  and  during  his 
course  won  honor  upon  honor  by  his  brilliant  scholarship.  His  is  a  marvelous  intellect  and 
an  astonishing  concentration  and  to  him  came  as  the  due  reward  of  his  powers  the  Woolsey 
and  Bristed  scholarships,  the  Winthrop  prize  for  students  "most  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,"  Clark  prize  for  solution  of  astronomical  problems,  a  place  on  the 
Junior  exhibition  list,  and  the  Townsend  prize  in  the  senior  class. 

In  addition  he  kept  the  lead  of  his  class  continuously  through  his  four  years  in  college 
and  was  valedictorian  of  the  Class  of  1876.  He  attained  absolute  perfection  in  algebra  and 
Greek. 

After  a  post-graduate  course  at  Yale  in  the  history  of  political  science,  he  spent  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Germany.    For  four  years  he  acted  as  a  tutor  at  Yale. 

In  1891  he  became  head  of  the  department  of  Political  Science  at  Yale,  from  which 
post  he  was  taken  to  act  as  president  of  the  great  university. 

His  literary  achievements  have  been  no  less  brilliant  and  unusual  than  those  in  the 
realms  of  scholarshiiD.  When  but  29  years  of  age  he  published  the  book,  "Railway  Trans- 
portation ;  Its  History  and  Its  Laws,"  and  at  once,  through  this  agency,  leaped  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  recognized  authority  in  the  country  on  this  question.  The  work  is  luminous  and 
rich  in  thought  and  expression  and  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Russian. 
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He  has  contributed  many  articles  to  magazines,  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  to 
the  Financial  Chronicle.  In  1896  he  issued  the  book,  "Economics,"  whose  clear,  unusual 
st3'le  delighted  the  critics. 

Outside  of  Yale,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  has  received  a  medal 
from  the  Paris  Exposition,  was  elected  an  original  member  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Statistics,  which  contains  only  50  members,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  world,  also  an  orig- 
inal member  of  the  American-  Academ}'  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  is  president  of  the  American 
Economical  Association. 

A  man  of  such  wealth  of  attainments,  such  nobility  of  mind  and  purpose  cannot  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words,  but  among  his  characteristics  which  have  been  most  frequently 
noted  are  his  originality,  his  quick,  clear  mentality,  his  philosophical  memory,  his  wonder- 
ful executive  capacity,  and  that  strong,  practical  view  which  is  the  result  of  his  Yankee 
ancestry. 

In  politics  an  independent,  but  an  ardent  free  trader,  he  has  kept  well  without  the 
political  world,  yet  has  been  called  on  to  fill  the  important  office  of  labor  commissioner.  It 
was  during  the  term  of  Governor  Henry  B.  Harrison,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  appointment  was  not  enthusiastically  received  by  either  capital  or 
labor,  he  won  the  friendship  of  both  by  his  tactful  and  helpful  administration  between 
the  years  1885  to  1889. 

President  Hadley  is  fond  of  college  fraternal  life  and  during  his  course  was  a  member 
of  Delta  Kappa,  Delta  Beta  Xi,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  Skull  and  Bones.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Graduates  Club  of  New  Haven  and  the  Century  and  Reform  Clubs  of  New- 
York  City. 

Although  primarily  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  the  writer,  President  Hadley  enjoys  the 
social  side,  the  out-of-door  avocations,  the  love  of  which  rounds  out  and  completes  his  char- 
acter. 

He  is  partial  to  whist  and  chess  in  which  he  is  expert,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  athlete, 
being  particularly  interested  in  golf  and  tennis. 

A  very  busy  man,  this  is  the  ideal  college  president.  In  debate  he  is  superb  and  his 
public  addresses  are  always  an  inspiration  to  mankind.  They  are  meaty,  full  of  sound 
logic  and  graceful  language.  The  thought  and  its  expression  are  beautiful  and  when  he 
speaks  the  nation  listens.  His  attitude  on  all  public  questions  is  sane,  wholesome  and 
clearly  defined.  Yale  glories  in  the  possession  of  such  a  president,  the  country  exults  in 
such  a  man. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  L.  LILLEY 


HON.  GEORGE  L.  LILLEY,  WATERBURY 


Congressman-at-Large 

George  Leavens  Lilley  is  the  son  of  John  Leavens  Lilley,  who  was  born  in  Auburn, 
Mass.,  in  1827,  and  Caroline  W.  Lilley,  who  was  born  in  West  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1837. 
Soon  after  the  marriage  of  the  elder  Lilley,  he  moved  to  a  farm  near  Oxford,  Mass.,  and  it 
was  there  that  the  son  was  born  on  August  3,  1859.  Here -all  of  his  early  boyhood  was 
spent.  From  his  very  young  years,  he  was  an  earnest  help  to  his  father  in  the  farm  work. 
When  still  under  the  age  of  10,  it  was  his  custom  to  rise  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  cover 
a  milk  route,  and  after  doing  a  day's  work  to  attend  the  country  school  along  with  the  other 
children  at  9  o'clock. 

The  boy  was  successful  in  spite  of  this  handicap,  and  he  got  his  sleds  and  skates  as 
rewards  from  his  father  for  standing  at  the  head  of  his  classes.  His  father  knew  the  value 
of  such  discipline  and  made  the  boy  earn  most  of  his  luxuries  by  strict  merit. 

Those  were  days,  and  that  the  region  where  hardships  were  counted  a  necessary  part 
of  life  and  it  was  no  occasion  for  comment  then  that  young  Lilley  often  drove  the  cows  in 
from  pasture  and  peddled  milk  in  his  bare  feet  after  the  snow  had  fallen. 

When  young  Lilley  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  family  moved  to  the  village  of 
Oxford,  but,  mere  boy  though  he  was,  he  remained  behind  to  run  the  farm  of  his  uncle, 
which  he  did  entirely  alone,  except  for  the  help  of  one  man  in  haying  time.  Then  he  drove 
a  stage  for  a  summer  at  Falmouth.  From  there  the  family  went  to  Middleboro,  where  the 
boy  peddled  meat  from  a  cart  for  his  father. 

At  this  time  an  incident  occurred  that  showed  the  reliance  that  was  placed  in  him  and 
the  early  development  of  a  strong  commercial  instinct  that  has  in  later  years  had  much  to 
do  with  his  great  success  in  business.  His  father  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  him  to  Bos- 
ton to  buy  goods.  On  one  of  these  trips  the  boy  discovered  that  while  there  was  a  short- 
age of  potatoes  in  eastern  New  England,  there  was  a  plenty  in  Nova  Scotia.  Seeing  an 
opportunity  to  profit  by  these  facts,  the  lad  laid  the  matter  before  a  wealthy  old  merchant 
of  Boston  whom  he  knew,  and  who  admired  the  boy's  sturdy  character,  with  the  result  that 
the  merchant  loaned  him  $2,000  without  security.  With  this  money,  young  Lilley,  then 
eighteen  years  old,  departed  post  haste  for  Nova  Scotia,  where  by  shrewd  buying,  he  gath- 
ered up  a  cargo  of  potatoes  and  eggs,  and,  chartering  a  schooner,  he  brought  his  treasure 
back  to  Boston  and  without  difficulty  cleaned  up  a  large  profit  after  paying  back  the  loan  to 
the  trusting  benefactor.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  employment  with  a  wholesale  meat 
house  in  Worcester,  driving  a  delivery  wagon.  In  this  city  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
year's  studies  at  the  Worcester  High  School  and  a  year  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

He  was  indefatigable  as  a  workman  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  sales- 
man. No  less  successful  in  this  position,  he  was  within  a  year  offered  a  partnership  by 
two  competitors  and  he  resigned  to  accept  one  of  the  oft'ers.  In  order  to  keep  him  from 
going  to  their  rivals,  Swift  &  Co.  offered  him  the  management  of  their  new  branch  in 
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VVaterbury,  with  an  interest  in  the  business,  the  Swifts  supplying  the  capital,  and  Lilley  the 
dynamics,  the  firm  name  to  be  Lilley,  Swift  &  Co.  In  establishing  the  business  in  Water- 
bury  no  detail  of  work  was  beneath  the  new  manager  and  he  delivered  many  of  his  sales  in 
person.  A  great  business  whose  trade  extends  from  Greenwich  to  Hartford  and  Winsted, 
grew  out  of  this  enterprise. 

The  partnership  continued  until  the  death  of  G.  F.  Swift,  which  dissolved  it,  although 
the  old  name  is  retained  for  trade  reasons. 

Mr.  Lilley  is  one  of  the  largest  holders  of  real  estate  in  the  Naugatuck  valley  and 
indeed  in  Connecticut.  He  holds  valuable  properties  in  the  heart  of  Torrington,  Water- 
bury,  Winsted  and  Naugatuck.  A  keen  talent  for  barter,  shrewd  foresight  and  great  faith 
in  the  future  of  that  industrial  valley,  have  marked  his  transactions  in  real  estate  and  fructi- 
fied them. 

Mr.  Lilley  always  took  an  interest  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  town  and  was  an 
ardent  Republican,  but  he  never  entered  politics  until  the  fall  of  1900.  The  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  entry  were  characteristic  of  him.  Waterbury  was  misgoverned  by  a  dual 
system  of  town  and  city  government  that  was  honeycombed  with  graft  and  political  abuses. 
With  the  same  energy  that  marked  his  business  career,  he  entered  a  town  meeting  packed 
with  the  adherents  of  the  controlling  ring  and  denounced  its  extravagance.  He  was  howled 
down  and  even  threatened  with  personal  violence. 

The  ring  proposed  to  award  for  road  repairs  a  contract  in  the  sum  of  $35,000,  which 
Mr.  Lilley  offered  to  take  under  bond  for  $3,500.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  a  bedlam,  so 
stoutly  and  fearlessly  did  Lilley  fight,  though  single-handed.  Then  he  went  to  the  press 
for  aid  in  arousing  lethargic  citizens.  He  offered  to  conduct  the  town  government,  which 
was  costing  $180,000  yearly  for  $80,000,  and  when  later  he  announced  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  working  for  the  consolidation  of  the  city  and 
the  town  government,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  close  to  1,000  in  a  town  that  was  at  that 
time  normally  1,500  Democratic. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  passed,  and  its  benefits  are  so  apparent  that  his  former 
opponents  now  admit  its  wisdom.  In  the  legislature  Mr.  Lilley  showed  the  same  aggressive 
interest  in  affairs.  He  achieved  a  state  reputation  when,  as  a  member  of  the  railroad 
committee,  he  took  the  part  of  the  little  Connecticut  Western  road  in  its  mem- 
orable fight  with  the  New  Haven  road,  because  he  believed  the  former  to  be  in  the 
right.  It  required  great  moral  courage  to  maintain  this  stand,  for  he  was  not  only  be- 
sought by  many  of  his  warmest  personal  friends  who  have  been  sent  to  wrestle  with  him 
to  change  his  attitude,  but  when  they  failed  to  move  him,  he  was  threatened  with  political 
extinction  by  agencies  that  were  very  powerful  in  his  own  party. 

Mr.  Lilley  introduced  the  bill  dividing  the  state  into  five  congressional  districts  when 
the  state  became  entitled  to  that  number  of  representatives,  but  the  legislature  thought  it 
wiser  to  provide  for  a  Congressman-at-large.  At  that  time  he  had  no  thought  of  himself 
for  the  place.  It  was  after  the  session  had  expired  that  some  of  his  friends  in  the  legis- 
lature put  his  name  forward.  He  determined  to  enter  the  race,  and  he  was  nominated  in 
the  Republican  State  Convention  in  September,  1902,  against  the  spirited  opposition  of 
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the  leader  of  the  state  party  organization.  He  received  the  votes  of  all  the  510  delegates, 
except  97  for  Edward  C.  Frisbie  of  Hartford,  and  2  for  Judge  John  H.  Perry  of  Fairfield. 

On  the  succeeding  election  day  he  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  state  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  13,000  over  Homer  Cummings  of  Stamford.  He  was  renominated  and 
re-elected  in  1904  by  a  majority  exceeding  33,000  over  ex-Senator  William  Kennedy  of 
Naugatuck. 

Most  of  the  ''freshmen"  in  congress  are  traditionally  innocuous,  but  the  new  Con- 
necticut member  had  not  been  there  a  month  before  an  incident  occurred  that  showed  his 
force.  A  bill  extending  the  exclusive  franchise  of  an  American  company  to  supply  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  with  electricity  for  thirty-five  years  and  fixing  the  price  to  be  charged 
at  20  cents  per  kilowat  hour,  was  before  the  committee  on  territories.  No  one  opposed  it 
and  a  unanimous  report  in  its  favor  seemed  probable.  Mr.  Lilley  waited  with  proper  mod- 
esty until  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken. 

'"Hold  on,  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  he,  "if  no  one  else  here  will  object  to  this  measure,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  do  so." 

Asked  for  his  reasons,  he  said : 

"I  am  opposed  to  giving  any  corporation  a  license  to  steal  for  thirty-five  years,  and  I 
consider  this  bill  little  short  of  that.  We  ought  not  to  be  more  liberal  than  the  Hawaiian 
monarchy,  which  made  the  life  of  this  concern  ten  years,  and  anything  above  a  charge  of  15 
cents  per  kilowat  hour  will  be  sheer  robbery  of  the  Hawaiians." 

Neverthless  the  bill  passed  the  committee  with  Lilley,  the  sole  objector  to  a  favorable 
report.  Judge  Robinson  of  Indiana,  a  Democratic  member,  who  was  to  report  the  bill, 
agreed  not  to  report  it  in  Mr.  Lilley's  absence.  He  did  so,  however,  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, and  had  spoken  in  its  favor  about  forty-five  minutes  when  Mr.  Lilley  entered  the 
chamber  and  was  astonished  at  the  situation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Lilley  renewed  his  fight  on  the  floor  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  bill  re-submitted  to  the  committee  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and 
there  it  was  afterward  amended  in  accordance  with  his  views. 

In  the  next  session,  Mr.  Lilley  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  free  distribution  of 
seeds  from  the  agricultural  department.  It  was  originally  intended  to  promote  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  the  country  by  giving  rare  and  valuable  seeds  to  the  farmers.  The  demand 
for  them  grew,  and  the  members  of  congress,  with  an  eye  to  the  support  of  the  farmers, 
encouraged  it  until  it  became  the  practice  for  the  members  to  flood  the  rural  parts  of  their 
districts,  not  with  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  but  with  old  and  common  trash,  because  the 
other  kind  could  not  be  supplied  in  "political"  quantities. 

To  attack  this  abuse  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  to  subject  one's  self  to  being  mis- 
understood as  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  but  with  his  usual  courage,  'Mr.  Lilley 
rose  and  denounced  the  practice — not  the  distribution  of  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  but  the 
wholesale  draft  on  the  agricultural  department  for  cheap  seeds  for  purely  political  ends.  He 
was  told  he  would  lose  the  "farmer  vote"  in  Connecticut,  but  he  believed  the  farmers  too 
intelligent  to  misunderstand,  and  any  way  he  was  attacking  a  wrong,  and  that  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of.    He  mustered  only  three  votes  for  his  resolution. 
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Nothing  daunted,  at  the  1905  session,  Mr.  Lilley  renewed  his  battle  with  the  same 
vigor.  His  re-election  proved  that  he  had  not  lost  the  "farmer  vote,"  and  it  put  some  cour- 
age into  his  confreres,  with  the  result  that  more  than  100  votes  were  cast  on  Mr.  Lilley's 
side,  but  the  measure  still  lacked  a  sufficient  number  to  carry. 

In  the  Forty-Eighth  Congress,  Mr.  Lilley  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  territories 
and  the  committee  on  postoffice  expenditures.  In  the  Fifty-Ninth  Congress,  he  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  and  as  such,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  naval  bill  which  appropriated  about  $100,000,000  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  navy  and  the  strengthening  of  our  coast  defenses. 

In  the  fall  of  1904,  Mr.  Lilley  introduced  the  resolution  that  eventually  resulted  in  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  the  General  Paper  Co.,  popularly  known  as  the  paper  trust,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  combine,  -^hich  had  arbitrarily  advanced  the  price  of  print  paper  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  country.  These  results  were  due  almost  wholly  to  the  Connecticut  Congress- 
man, committee  of  the  House  and  afterward  the  legal  department  of  the  government  to 
action. 

In  his  entire  incumbency,  Mr.  Lilley  has  been  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  policies.  In  only  one  instance  did  he  find  himself  at  all  at  vari- 
ance with  the  President,  and  this  was  in  the  case  of  the  Philippine  tariff  measure ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  with  a  single  exception  the  entire  Connecticut  delegation  took  a  similar 
attitude.  They  had  been  overwhelmed  with  petitions  from  Connecticut  tobacco  growers  and 
dealers  and  members  of  cigarmakers'  unions,  asking  them  to  oppose  the  entry  of  free  tobacco 
from  the  Philippines,  and  not  a  single  petition  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  they  voted,  as 
they  believed,  for  the  best  interests  of  a  great  Connecticut  industry,  when  they  acceded  to 
these  requests. 

Mr.  Lilley's  energies  and  vote  in  Congress  have  always  been  given  for  measures 
intended  for  the  public  welfare  and  for  economy  in  government  expenditures. 
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HON.  N.  D.  SPERRY,  NEW  HAVEN 


Congressman,  Second  District 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  Mr.  Sperry's  initials,  N.  D.,  might  well  stand  for 
"Never  Defeated."  The  facts  sustain  the  suggestion:  he  has  yet  to  haul  down  his  colors  in 
a  personal  campaign.  That  single  statement  gives  us  so  true  a  picture  of  the  man  that  other 
words  seem  unnecessary,  if  not  impertinent ;  the  man  who  'always  wins  must  have  substantial, 
winning  qualities.  The  votes  of  freemen  are  not  long  given  to  the  incompetent  or  to  the 
unworthy. 

Mr.  Sperry  was  born  of  sturdy  New  England  stock,  dating  back  to  that  Colonial  Rich- 
ard who  won  a  unique  place  in  our  history  as  the  friend  of  the  regicide  judges;  his  boyhood 
was  passed  on  a  farm  among  the  rugged  Woodbridge  Hills,  and  the  erect,  supple,  enduring 
body,  which  has  made  him  a  marked  man  physically,  is  due  to  his  life  there.  Now  add 
strong  New  England  theology  and  the  stern  discipline  of  the  country  school  which  nourished 
his  mind  and  gave  him  the  principles  which  have  shaped  his  career,  and  your  Book  of  Gene- 
sis is  complete.  Exodus  naturally  comes  next.  Over  the  Woodbridge  Hills  went  the  hum  of 
a  city — a  modest  little  city  enough  then,  but  a  metropolis  to  the  ambitious  country  boy  seek- 
ing place  and  opportunity ;  over  those  same  hills  came  the  rugged  lad  in  response  to  the  call. 
An  incident  of  the  first  days  indicates  the  native  shrewdness  and  independence  he  had 
brought  to  the  new  life.  The  family  for  whom  he  was  to  "do  chores  for  his  board"  did  not 
wish  the  raw  countryman  to  appear  in  their  p;w  in  the  fashionable  College  Street  Church, 
and  pointed  out  the  obscure  chapel  of  another  denomination,  where  he  might  more  appro- 
priately worship.  He  "saw  the  point"  of  the  trick  and  boldly  marched  into  the  gallery  of  Dr. 
Bacon's  Church  on  the  Green,  where  he  worshipped  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers,  and 
introduced  himself  to  the  preacher  at  the  close  of  the  service,  beginning  thus  a  friendship 
with  the  great  theologian  which  lasted  the  latter's  life.  He  continued  to  worship  in  Center 
Church  till  circumstances  took  him  to  Chapel  Street,  now  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
where  he  has  since  remained  a  faithful  and  useful  member. 

Strenuous  was  not  a  word  much  in  use  in  those  anti-Rooseveltian  days  ;  men  took  life 
as  it  came  without  trying  to  define  it  with  picturesque  adjectives.  But  those  were  strenu- 
ous years  for  young  Sperry ;  doing  chores  for  his  board,  working  hard  to  learn  his  trade 
(that  of  mason-builder)  through  the  summer  months,  teaching  school  in  the  winter. 
When  the  trade  was  mastered  and  apprenticeship  ended,  Mr.  Sperry  was  not  content  to 
remain  a  journeyman,  and,  in  1848,  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  Willis  Smith, 
under  the  name  of  Smith  &  Sperry.  Thus  was  established  a  firm  destined  to  become  con- 
spicuous in  the  business  life  of  New  Haven,  and  to  whose  enterprise,  energy  and  skill,  both 
the  city  and  the  university  are  indebted  for  many  of  their  most  important  buildings.  The 
business,  in  which  Mr.  Sperry  has  always  retained  an  interest,  still  continues  vigorous  and 
progressive,  now  under  the  title  of  Sperry  &  Treat. 

But  the  lines  of  a  private  business,  however  broad,  could  not  curb  the  energies  of  such 
a  man.    He  was  by  instinct  a  public  man ;  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  interested  in  every 
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enterprise  that  touched  the  public  welfare,  and  to  seek  increased  facilities  and  better  condi- 
tions for  the  people.  Only  a  few  of  the  channels  through  which  his  energy  and  public  spirit 
made  themselves  felt  need  be  mentioned.  He  originated  a  company  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  New  Haven,  Fair  Haven  and  Westville  Horse  Railroad,  and  by  his  personal  per- 
sistence and  influence  secured  the  first  charter  for  a  horse  railroad  ever  granted  in  Con- 
necticut. He  was  for  ten  years  the  president  of  the  company,  and  managed  its  affairs  with 
discretion  and  success,  laying  the  foundations  of  the  great  business  known  to-day  as  the 
Consolidated  Railway  Company.  He  was  a  director  in  the  New  Haven  and  Derby  Railroad 
Company,  the  New  England-Hudson  Suspension  Bridge  Company,  and  other  important  cor- 
porations. 

Like  all  men  trained  in  public  schools,  and  privileged  to  teach  in  them,  Mr.  Sperry 
believed  in  the  American  school  system  with  all  his  heart,  and  believed  in  preserving  these 
schools  as  they  were.  In  1878  the  New  Haven  board  of  education  issued  an  order  discon- 
tinuing the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  No  action  could  have  more  strongly  stirred 
his  fighting  blood.  He  at  once  attacked  this  order  with  characteristic  vigor.  By  public 
addresses,  by  fervid  newspaper  articles,  by  personal  influence,  he  roused  such  a  public  senti- 
ment that  every  ward  in  the  city  voted  to  restore  the  Bible  to  the  public  schools.  For  this 
splendid  service  he  received  a  cordial  commendatory  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman 
of  the  London  School  Board,  which  he  zealously  guards  among  the  prized  trophies  of  his 
long  public  career. 

Mr.  Sperry  came  into  his  political  kingdom  by  way  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven  (1853),  and  the  common  council  (1853),  and  the  aldermanic  cham- 
ber of  the  city  (1854).  So  wise  and  useful  did  he  prove  himself  in  local  affairs,  that  he  at 
once  became  a  powerful  factor  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation.  His  wide  career  begins  in 
1855,  when,  but  for  the  legal  disqualifications  of  his  youth,  he  would  have  been  his  party's 
nominee  for  the  Governor  of  the  state.  He  was,  however,  nominated  and  elected  secretary 
of  state,  and  re-elected  in  1856.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  called  a  few  friends  to  his 
office  to  consider  problems  of  the  suffrage.  From  that  meeting  came  the  constitutional 
amendment  making  ability  to  read  a  qualification  for  voting,  which  was  proposed,  prepared 
and  made  operative  at  his  suggestion.  Thus  the  future  Congressman  began  to  see  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  system  and  to  handle  great  fundamental  questions. 

He  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  American  party,  and  in  June,  1855,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  in  Philadelphia.  The  party's  position  on  the  slavery  question  was 
repugnant  to  his  New  England  conscience  and  training.  With  such  men  as  Henry  Wilson 
and  Schuyler  Colfax  he  bolted  the  convention  on  that  issue  and  helped  to  prepare  the  fa- 
mous Girard  House  resolution  and  address,  which  was  really  the  first  utterance  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  This  act  committed  him  and  fixed  his  political  affiliations ;  he  has  remained 
from  that  day  a  Republican  of  the  Republicans.  From  this  time,  for  ten  years,  significant 
dates  appear  in  his  record  with  startling  rapidity. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Sperry  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  nominated  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for  the  presidency.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  State  Republican 
Committee,  a  position  which  he  held  for  several  years  before  and  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
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threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  memorable  campaign  of  i860,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Governor  Buckingham ;  because  he  proved  himself  adroit,  able,  absolutely  loyal  in  that 
contest,  he  was  in  a  position  to  render  efficient  aid  in  the  bitter  fight  which  made  Abraham 
Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  him  postmaster  of  New  Haven  in  1861,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  down  to  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleveland.  He  was  re-ap- 
pointed by  President  Harrison  and  served  till  the  re-election  of  President  Cleveland,  a 
period  of  28  years,  in  which  he  so  efficiently  cpnducted  affairs  and  so  greatly  improved  the 
service  that  on  his  retirement  the  postmaster  general  placed  New  Haven  first  among  the  four 
best  managed  offices  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Sperry  was  not  a  soldier,  but  his  services  during  the  war  entitled  him  to  equal  con- 
sideration with  any  man  who  went  to  the  front.  He  was  chairman  of  the  recruiting  com- 
mittee during  the  war,  and  by  his  zeal,  tact,  persistence  and  personal  sacrifices  enabled  New 
Haven  to  fill  her  quota  and  stand  unabashed  beside  the  other  communities  of  the  common- 
wealth. That  the  leading  city  of  the  state  should  thus  be  kept  in  line,  in  spite  of  powerful 
antagonistic  influences,  is  proof  of  the  strong  hold  on  his  fellow-citizens  Mr.  Sperry  had 
acquired,  and  of  their  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  as  well  as  of  the  courage  and  unshrink- 
ing loyalty  with  which  he  faced  the  delicate  problems  of  the  hour. 

With  this  record  before  us,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Sperry  in  the  convention 
that  re-nominated  Lincoln  in  1864,  neither  are  we  surprised  to  read  that  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Committtee,  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  seven,  and  appointed  secretary  of  both  the  national  and  executive  committees. 

This  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Sperry's  war  record ;  another  part  is  in  the  act  which  wrote  his 
name  in  imperishable  lines  into  American  history.  When  the  Merrimac  appeared  he  real- 
ized that  the  crisis  was  upon  us,  that  unless  she  could  be  successfully  met  nothing  could 
save  the  Northern  coast  cities.  One  can  imagine  with  what  joy  he  listened  to  Mr.  Bushnell's 
announcement:  "I  have  found  the  way  out."  His  training  as  a  builder  stood  him  in  good 
stead ;  after  examining  the  plans  of  the  Monitor  he  pronounced  them  feasible ;  then  he 
proved  his  faith  in  Ericcson  and  the  "cheese  box  on  a  raft"  by  his  works.  That  was  a  brave 
deed !  The  incredulous  navy  department  imposed  unprecedented  conditions,  but  New 
England  faith  and  pluck  never  wavered ;  at  the  risk  of  bankruptcy  to  himself  should  the 
experiment  fail,  Mr.  Sperry  became  bondsman  for  the  builders  of  the  Monitor. 

Subsequently,  in  1868,  Mr.  Sperry  was  chairman  of  the  state  convention  which 
named  Grant  electors;  still  later,  in  1888,  he  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  which 
nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  and  served  on  the  committee  on  platform. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Sperry  was  first  nominated  for  Congress,  but  declined  the  honor.  In 
1894,  the  voters  of  the  district  again  demanded  him  as  their  candidate ;  after  a  sharp  cam- 
paign he  was 'elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  regularly 
nominated  by  acclamation  and  elected  by  majorities  which  are  the  cumulative  proof  of  his 
growing  popularity.  It  is  now  commonly  admitted  that  no  other  man  can  represent  the 
Second  District  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  stand  for  election. 
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During  Mr.  Sperry's  twelve  years  of  service  in  the  House,  he  has  been  active  in  all  the 
important  legislation  enacted.  He  has  served  on  the  committee  on  the  post-office  and  post- 
roads  ever  since  his  first  term.  His  experience  in  the  postoffice  at  New  Haven  fitted  him  for 
the  work  of  this  committee,  and  many  reforms  in  our  postal  service  can  be  traced  to  Mr. 
Sperry's  suggestion.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  rural  free  delivery,  and  when  the  theory 
was  put  into  practice,  it  worked  itself  out  practically  on  the  lines  originally  advanced  by  Mr. 
Sperry  many  years  before.  The  employes  of  the  postal  service  give  him  great  credit  for 
always  championing  their  cause,  and  the  public  appreciates  Mr.  Sperry's  efforts  to  better 
the  service. 

For  his  own  district,  Mr.  Sperry  has  secured  many  important  improvements.  At  the 
western  entrance  of  Xew  Haven  harbor  stands  a  lighthouse,  appropriately  named  "The 
Sperry  Light,"  because  Mr.  Sperry  secured  th^  appropriation  for  its  erection.  The  break- 
water that  protects  New  Haven  harbor  and  furnishes  a  harbor  of  refuge  to  thousands  of  ves- 
sels along  the  New  England  coast,  is  now  being  completed  with  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress at  Mr.  Sperry's  request.  New  Haven  harbor  proper,  with  its  tributary  rivers,  has  been 
dredged  by  the  government,  until  the  city  no  v  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast.  In 
the  twelve  years  Mr.  Sperry  has  been  in  the  House  he  has  assisted  in  securing  for  this  harbor 
more  money  than  has  been  spent  on  it  in  all  the  years  previous.  Other  harbors  and  rivers  in 
the  district  have  been  taken  care  of.  The  cities  of  Waterbury  and  Meriden  point  with  pride 
to  their  government  buildings,  erected  since  Mr.  Sperry  came  to  Congress. 

No  voice  from  his  district  has  been  too  faint  to  be  heard;  he  has  never  turned  a  heavy 
ear  to  an  old  soldier  or  a  soldier's  widow;  many  are  blessing  him  for  the  pensions  which 
stand  between  them  and  penury. 

Mr.  Sperry's  public  utterances  are  characterized  by  clear  and  decisive  thinking  and 
felicity  of  expression,  humor,  pathos,  argument  and  appeal  are  always  so  wisely  mingled 
as  to  render  his  addresses  interesting  and  convincing,  while  his  evident  sincerity  and  pro- 
found faith  in  the  doctrines  he  preaches  never  fails  to  influence  his  hearers.  His  most  nota- 
ble addresses,  next  to  his  many  campaign  speeches,  are  perhaps  those  made  in  New  Haven 
on  the  Bible  in  the  schools ;  those  made  before  the  State  Grange  in  1887 ;  on  the  Mills  Bill  in 
1888,  and  on  other  occasions  upon  the  subject  of  Protection,  of  which  he  has  always  been  the 
consistent  and  uncompromising  champion,  and  most  recently  the  remarkable  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  memorial  service  for  Senator  Piatt  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  address 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  indicates  to  his  constituents  that  his  powers  have  not  abated,  but 
are  chastened  and  matured  by  the  passage  of  years. 

Mr.  Sperry's  career  has  been  one  to  cause  him  satisfaction  in  the  retrospect,  and  to 
waken  pride  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  descendants.  He  is  sometimes 
called  the  "Grand  Old  ]Man"  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

The  Second  District,  by  acclaiming  him  again  its  choice,  has  affirmed  that  it  knows 
no  "dead  line"'  for  its  faithful  servants;  that  integrity  and  ability  shall  not  fail  of  reward,  and 
that  even  Republicans  are  not  ungrateful  in  the  case  of  a  man  worthy  of  trust  and  honor. 
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Hon.  MARCUS  H.  HOLCOMB 


HON.  MARCUS  H.  HOLCOMB,  SOUTHINGTON 


Attorney-General 

Mr.  Marcus  H.  Holcomb  took  up  his  residence  in  Connecticut  in  tiie  town  of  New 
Hartford,  Litchfield  County,  in  1844.  November  28th  was  the  exact  day  of  his  arrival.  He 
and  his  parents  celebrated  the  Thanksgiving  season,  which  was  then  upon  them  with  befit- 
ting fervor,  and  each  succeeding  final  Thursday  in  November,  found  them  with  more  to  be 
thankful  for,  he  for  the  Christian  home  and  conscientious  training,  the  manifold  opportunities 
that  presented  themselves  in  all  their  glamour  to  his  youthful  eyes,  with  later  the  taste  of 
triumph  after  hard  struggle,  that  is  sweeter  in  the  mouth  than  honey  and  honeycomb;  they 
for  the  fruit  which  their  sacrifices  were  yielding  in  filial  love  and  manly  character.  For  life 
has  not  dealt  badly  on  the  whole  with  Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  not  badly  at  all.  Perhaps  as  a 
youth,  he  fondly  dreamed  that  he  might  be  President  some  day,  or  Captain  of  a  National 
League  Ball  team,  when  he  grev/  up  to  be  a  man.  If  so,  he  is  a  disappointed  man  to-day,  for 
he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For  you  see,  everything  is  relative  in  this  world,  and  a 
man  measures  his  achievement  in  the  light  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  Still,  to  you  and  me, 
who  represent  the  great  average,  Marcus  Holcomb  might  reasonably  seem  to  have  employed 
the  busy  moments  as  they  flew  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  win  him  a  name  long  to  remain 
green  in  the  memories  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And  he  isn't  through  yet,  remember.  He  is 
keeping  at  it  all  the  while,  and  every  sun  that  rises  finds  him  grown  in  popularity  over  night ; 
finds  him  more  genial,  more  complaisant  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  than  ever. 

History  being  what  it  is,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  long  run,  the  best  man  w^ns 
out,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  young  man  like  him  with  a  flying  start  such  as  he 
now  has,  will  go  pretty  high,  before  it  is  time  to  begin  all  over  again  in  another  w^orld. 
For  he  is  young.  The  climate  of  Connecticut,  the  vigorous  farm  life  of  his  youth,  and  the 
principles  of  right  living  imbibed  there,  have  kept  him  young,  and  to-day  he  is  still  one  of  the 
boys. 

Mr.  Holcomb's  father  was  a  farmer  of  the  type  which  but  one  other  nation — the  Swiss 
— boasts  in  such  high  percentage  as  we.  I  mean  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  because  he  loves 
and  honors  this  fundamental  calling,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  our  activities  which 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  is,  therefore,  the  solid  foundation  on  which  our  civiliza- 
tion is  built ;  I  mean  the  man,  who  though  a  farmer,  does  not  let  his  occupation  confine  him 
to  the  narrow  round  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  but  who  enters  into  the  broader,  intellectual 
life  around  him,  and  seeing  the  light,  moulds  his  fellows  to  his  views.  Such  a  man  was 
Charles  Holcomb,  and  he  brought  his  son  up  to  an  appreciation  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  native 
dignity  of  agriculture,  and  a  sense  of  one's  duty  of  service  to  society.  The  father,  himself, 
was  selectman  of  his  town,  assessor,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Relief.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  administer  the  estates  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  duty  acquitted  conscientiously 
and  skilfully. 

Mr.  Marcus  Holcomb  attended  public  and  private  schools  and  W'esleyan  Academy.  Ill 
health  resulting  from  a  sunstroke,  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  intention  of  attending  col- 
lege.   Then,  when  his  health  permitted,  he  entered  directly  upon  a  law  course,  under  the 
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tutelage  of  Judge  Jared  B.  Foster  of  New  Hartford.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Litch- 
field County  in  1871,  teaching  school,  meantime,  to  support  himself.  In  1872,  he  went  to 
Southington  to  take  up  the  practice  of  law,  and  has  made  that  pleasant  city  of  Hartford 
County,  his  headcjuarters  ever  since.  He  learned,  as  do  all  young  professional  men,  that  in 
a  calling  that  depends  so  much  on  personality,  and  the  confidence  of  one's  fellow-men,  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  success ;  that  hard  work,  a  lot  of  it,  and  then  some  more,  joined  with  hon- 
esty and  a  cheerful  disposition,  are  the  talisman  which  unlock  the  door  to  good  fortune. 
Like  all  young  lawyers,  he  found  that  a  case  well  won,  opened  the  way  to  increased  useful- 
ness, and  in  due  course  of  time,  he  had  come  into  his  own ;  a  big  well-paying  practice ;  a  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  his  county. 

It  is  thirty  years  now  since  he  donned  the  toga  as  judge  of  probate  for  the  district  of 
Southington — he  is  also  judge  of  the  city  court  at  Southington.  Since  1893,  he  has  held  the 
purse  of  Hartford  County,  managing  its  financial  affairs  with  ability  and  integrity.  In  the 
year  1893,  '^^s  Senator  from  the  second  district.  In  1902,  he  went  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  That  is  no  slight  honor,  to  be  privileged  to  tinker  with  the  oldest 
written  constitution  in  the  world.  There  are  some  who  like  to  take  the  works  of  govern- 
ment apart  and  put  them  together  again  with  no  higher  motive  than  to  appear  to  be  busy — 
which  helps  some — or  than  that  of  Johnny  with  the  parlor  clock,  "just  want  to  see  where  the 
tick  comes  from."  Luckily  men  of  Judge  Holcomb's  stamp  were  there  in  sufficient  number 
to  put  tlie  old  Constitution  together  safely,  and  set  her  up  to  keep  time  with  the  march  of 
human  events  for  a  few  more  centuries.  Nineteen  hundred-five  saw  him  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  at  Hartford.  He  was  appointed  recently  as  a  member  of  the  State  Police  Commis- 
sion, and  chairman  of  the  Lewis  High  School  Commission. 

Mr.  Holcomb  has  numerous  business  interests.  He  is  President  of  the  Southington 
Savings  Bank,  and  Director  of  the  Southington  National  Bank.  He  is  a  Director  in  the 
Peck,  Stow,  and  Wilcox  Co.,  the  Southington  Cutlery  Co.,  the  Aetna  Nut  Co.,  and  the 
Atwater  Manufacturing  Co.  He  also  serves  as  receiver  for  the  Co-operative  Savings 
Society  of  Connecticut. 

Judge  Holcomb  used  to  keep  step  to  the  Democratic  drum  beat  in  the  olden  days,  but 
in  1888  he  felt  that  he  was  more  in  harmony  with  Republican  ideas  on  the  tariff  and  there- 
upon joined  their  standard. 

The  Judge  takes  hold  of  church  work  with  his  customary  vigor.  He  was  for  several 
years  Superintendent  of  the  Southington  Baptist  Church.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Hartford. 

Judge  Holcomb's  genial  disposition  has  led  him  to  form  many  fraternal  ties,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  reached  the  32d  degree — the  Mystic  Shrine,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Elks,  the  Red  Men,  the  O.  U.  A.  M.  and  Foresters.  That  is  a  long  list,  but 
the  Judge  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  each,  and  has  ardent  admirers  in  them  all.  In 
1871-2,  he  was  Worshipful  Master  of  Northern  Star  Lodge,  No.  58,  F.  &  A.  M. 

He  dearly  loves  fishing  and  hunting  and  the  call  to  the  woods  of  Maine  usually  finds 
him  listening. 
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i\Ir.  Holcomb  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Sarah  Carpenter  Bennett,  who  passed  away 
in  1901.    They  had  but  one  child  who  died  some  years  ago. 

By  virtue  of  the  1906  election,  the  judge  became  Attorney-General,  with  a  plurality  of 
21,000  votes. 

Fortune's  best  fruit  grows  on  the  mountain  top.  It  falls  unheeding,  but  only  those 
who  have  had  the  strength  to  climb,  may  gather  it. 
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Colonel  CHARLES  M.  JARVIS 


COLONEL  CHARLES  M.  JARVIS,  NEW  BRITAIN 


Commissary-General 

Through  a  career  of  indefatigable  labor,  leading  to  great  power  and  influence,  Charles 
Maples  Jarvis,  has  retained  a  sweetness  and  light,  a  radiant  good  cheer  in  character  anrl  man- 
ner, which  makes  him  loved  by  many,  and  admired  and  respected  by  all. 

For  he  has  accomplished  Herculean  tasks  and  in  the  great  world  of  iron  and  steel,  of 
bridge  building  and  manufacturing,  he  towers  high  among  the  doers,  for  his  ability  is 
markedly  executive  and  he  loses  little  time  between  the  idealization  of  a  plan,  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  deed. 

He  is  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the  great  American  Hardware  Corporation  and 
as  vice-president  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  has  done  valuable  and  important  work. 

A  short  time  ago,  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  bridge  commission  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  has  been  called  on  to  inspect  and  pass  on  the  merits  of  many  of  the  bridges  whose 
construction  he  supervised,  several  years  ago,  when  an  official  of  the  Berlin  Iron  and  Bridge 
Company. 

It  was  after  he  had  completed  a  year  of  supervision  of  the  field  work  for  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  which  he  was  serving  as  vice-president,  that  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Company, 
the  famous  lock  manufacturers  of  New  Britain,  invited  him  to  come  into  their  concern,  to  fill 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  illness  of  Andrew  Corbin. 

Soon  after  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Company  and  the  Russell  &  Erwin  Company,  who  had 
been  keen  business  rivals  for  many  years,  merged  under  the  name  of  the  American  Hard- 
ware Company,  and  Mr.  Jarvis  has  been  the  able  vice-president  for  the  past  six  years. 

On  him  has  fallen  the  burden  of  affairs  during  that  period  and  he  has  been  a  wonderful 
director  and  guiding  power.  His  keen  wonderfully  trained  mind  and  firm  grasp  of  affairs 
make  him  an  invaluable  official. 

During  his  administration,  the  Corbin  Company  has  undertaken  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  and  has  prospered  wonderfully  in  this  branch. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Woodruff,  of  whom  he  has  been  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  for  many  years,  and  has  also  been  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  Chicago,  this  year. 

Mr.  Jarvis  was  born  in  Deposit,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  April  i6,  1856.  At  that 
time  his  father  operated  a  line  of  stages  between  New  York  City  and  Oswego,  delivering 
the  United  States  mails. 

When  he  was  two  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools.  He  attended  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  and 
graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  with  the  Class  of  1877. 

In  April,  1878,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Company  as  an  engi- 
neer, in  East  Berlin.  At  that  time  the  company  had  but  20  employees  and  did  about  $20,000 
worth  of  business  each  year. 

Mr.  Jarvis  early  displayed  versatility  and  aptness  and  in  addition  to  various  duties  as 
an  engineer,  kept  the  books  of  the  company,  and  did  practically  the  entire  office  work. 
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The  company  proved  the  pioneer  in  iron  and  steel  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
through  the  marvellous  executive  ability  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  their  operations  were  extended  into 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  foreign  nations. 

In  1886  Mr.  Jarvis  became  the  head  of  affairs  of  the  company  and  directed  their 
activities  until  May,  1900,  when  with  26  other  companies,  the  Berlin  Company  consolidated, 
the  corporation  taking  the  name  of  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

From  the  vice-presidency  of  this  corporation,  he  went  to  the  Corbin  Company,  in  whose 
success  he  has  played  such  a  conspicuous  and  enduring  part. 

Mr.  Jarvis  married  on  May  27,  1880,  Mary  Morgan  Bean,  a  direct  descendant  of  Miles 
Morgan  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Grace  Morgan  Jarvis,  who  was  born 
in  1886. 

Although  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the  business  life,  Mr.  Jarvis  has  found  time  to  culti- 
vate the  social  side  and  is  heartily  welcomed  in  club  circles  and  in  gatherings  of  men  of 
brains  and  power. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Hardware  City  Trust  Company,  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank, 
and  the  New  Britain  Trust  Company. 

He  knows  how  to  advise  cautiously  and  prudently  and  his  actions  are  always  gov- 
erned by  sound  common  sense,  yet  he  has  ever  been  famed  for  his  courage,  his  dashing  way 
of  doing  things  and  the  masterly  manner  which  plunges  through  difficulties  and  wrests  vic- 
tory from  defeat. 

Among  his  pleasant  social  experiences  was  a  recent  trip  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
where  he  went  as  a  guest  of  Governor  Woodruff,  whose  loyal  supporter  and  staunch  friend 
he  has  ever  been. 

Qualities  of  manliness,  frank  manner  and  sterling  uprightness,  have  won  him  the  cor- 
dial liking  and  unquestioning  admiration  of  hundreds  of  men  with  whom  he  has  dealt. 
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Colonel  NORTON  R.  HOTCHKISS 


COLONEL  NORTON  R.  HOTCHKISS,  NEW  HAVEN 


Surgeon-General 

When  Governor  Woodruff  broke  all  precedents  and  named  as  the  members  of  his 
staff,  men  who  had  become  endeared  to  him  through  ties  of  personal  friendship,  instead  of 
men  who  had  busied  themselves  in  politics,  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  man  of  original- 
ity and  of  force.  Incidentally  he  made  a  very  popular  choice,  when  he  selected  as  his  Sur- 
geon-General Dr.  Norton  Royce  Hotchkiss  of  New  Haven. 

In  him  flows  the  blood  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Connecticut  although  himself 
of  Southern  birth  and  Southern  training,  for  he  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  that  Samuel 
Hotchkiss  who  came  from  Essex,  England,  to  settle  in  the  New  Haven  colony  in  1641. 
The  Hotchkiss  family  remained  many  years  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity,  and  its  members 
took  an  active  part  in  the  fight  for  liberty. 

Seth  Hotchkiss,  the  father  of  the  doctor,  was  the  first  of  the  line  to  make  his  home 
away  from  Connecticut  and  when  a  young  man  settled  in  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  became  successful  in  business  and  was  postmaster  for  many  years. 

Here  Dr.  Hotchkiss  was  born  August  23,  1870,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Mill,  he  received  his  early  education,  later  studying  at  the  Fort  Mill  Academy. 

He  determined  to  follow  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  became  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies,  and  became  the 
leader  in  every  enterprise  of  his  class. 

Previous  to  his  graduation,  he  served  for  one  year  as  interne  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital, and  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  College  in  1891,  being  president  of  his  class. 
During  his  college  course  he  was  prominent  in  the  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity. 

When  the  time  arrived  to  choose  a  field  for  labor,  the  young  physician  inclined  tow- 
ard the  home  of  his  ancestors  and  left  his  Southern  home  to  begin  his  practice  in  New  Haven. 
Success  came  in  gratifying  measure,  and  each  year  his  standing  has  become  higher,  his 
place  among  the  skillful  and  much  sought  physicians  more  firmly  established. 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  he  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  surgerv  and 
has  developed  remarkable  skill  and  a  high  reputation  in  this  branch. 

His  office  is  always  filled  with  patients  and  his  practice  is  very  wide.  With  such  a  busy 
round  of  daily  duties,  he  has  but  little  time  to  give  to  outside  pleasures,  and  early  enthusi- 
asms such  as  baseball,  have  had  to  give  way  to  the  fascination  and  absorption  of  medical 
activities. 

Dr.  Hotchkiss  is  president  of  the  New  Haven  County  Medical  Association  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  American,  the  state  and  city  medical  associations. 

Fraternal  life  contains  many  charms  for  him  and  he  is  affiliated  with  about  fifteen 
societies.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Masons  in  wdiich  he  has  attained  the  tliirtv- 
second  degree,  the  Mystic  Shrine,  the  N.  E.  O.  P.,  the  Red  Men,  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  In  sev- 
eral fraternities,  he  is  the  examining  physician.  Of  a  genial,  social  nature,  he  is  cordially 
welcomed  in  clubdom  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Knights  Templars  Club,  the  Gradu- 
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ates  Club,  the  Union  League.  He  is  a  Son  of  the  American  Revolution  and  his  strong 
interest  in  historical  matters  has  led  him  to  join  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society. 
To  no  organization  is  he  more  devoted  than  the  Second  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guards, 
of  which  he  is  still  a  member  and  whom  he  served  for  a  decade  as  surgeon. 

Dr.  Hotchkiss  has  more  than  the  usual  apportionment  of  popularity,  accorded  men  dis- 
tinguished in  their  profession  and  fond  of  the  society  of  their  fellow-men,  for  by  his  per- 
sonality, his  broad  sympathies  and  his  consideration  of  the  rights  of  others,  he  has  won 
friends  innumerable  from  every  rank  in  life,  loyal  friends  who  combine  their  cordial  liking 
with  respect  for  his  character. 

Dr.  Hotchkiss  married  Miss  Lucy  E.  Belk  of  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  in  October, 
1893.  Mrs.  Hotchkiss  is  a  member  of  the  Heath  family,  widely  known  as  big  cotton  manu- 
facturers and  bankers,  their  reputation  extending  through  the  entire  South.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  Elizabeth  Morrow,  Norton  Royce,  Jr.,  and  Mattie  Eugenia. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  and  is  active  in  the  affairs  of  that  church. 
Since  his  practice  has  crowded  out  many  other  things  in  life,  Dr.  Hotchkiss  has  been 
forced  to  lessen  his  activities  in  some  directions,  but  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  New  Haven 
Gun  Club.  Politics  has  never  claimed  him,  and  this  is  a  unique  fact,  in  connection  with  a 
member  of  a  Governor's  staff. 

His  home  is  at  219  York  Street,  New  Haven,  and  he  is  fond  of  being  surrounded  by 
his  friends. 
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Senator  FLAVEL  S.  LUTHER 


SENATOR  FLAVEL  S.  LUTHER,  HARTFORD 

President  of  Trinity  College 

The  following  sketch  of  President  Luther  of  Trinity  college  is  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Mr.  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one 
of  Connecticut's  most  talented  and  representative  men : 

President  Luther,  as  everj^body  in  Hartfords  calls  him,  is  one  of  the  city's  imique 
personalities  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  useful  citizens.  I  say,  every- 
body calls  him  "President"  Luther,  but  there  are  two  exceptions.  Sometimes  when  I  get  a 
call  to  the  telephone,  and  it  proves  not  to  be  a  mistake,  there  comes  over  the  wire  a  rich, 
manly  voice  which  says  this  is  "Mr.  Luther,"  and  there  is  one  woman  in  Hartford  who 
always  speaks  of  him  as  "Mr,"  Luther.  He  speaks  of  her  as  "Mrs.  Luther,"  and  they  two, 
President  and  Mrs.  Luther,  are  alone  in  their  modest  custom  of  omitting  a  title  which  has 
been  his  only  two  or  three  years,  and  yet  which  he  was  so  evidently  intended  to  bear,  that  it 
was  taken  up  at  once  by  all  his  friends — they  didn't  have  to  learn  it.  Easy  social  "mixer"'  as 
he  is  among  his  fellow-men.  President  Luther  nevertheless  has  about  him  the  bearing  of  one 
who  directs  rather  than  one  who  is  directed.  The  Japanese  boy  said,  "O,  General  Grant, 
you  were  made  to  order."  There  is  something  of  the  same  quality  of  command  in  President 
Luther.  His  combination  of  simple  dignity  with  simple  manner  is  one  of  the  attractive 
things  about  the  man,  and  this  dignity,  the  dignity  of  a  college  president,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man and  a  doctor  of  laws,  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  play  of  a  most  delightful  humor 
which  crops  out  spontaneously  in  his  public  addresses,  and  in  his  private  conversation.  I 
question  if  any  one  ever  heard  him  speak,  at  other  than  solemn  services,  when  he  did  not 
provoke  his  hearers  to  laughter  and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  in  a  thoughtful  frame  of 
mind  over  the  serious  phases  of  whatever  subject  he  was  discussing.  He  wakes  them  up, 
and  then  he  gives  them  something  substantial  and  valuable  to  think  about. 

President  Luther  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  over  in  Brooklyn,  Windham  County, 
in  1855.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  in  1870,  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  there  in  1883.  In  1904,  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  office.  He  has 
proved  very  popular  with  the  students,  and  the  attendance  at  college  has  increased  from 
about  120  when  he  was  elected  to  soniething  like  220  this  fall.  Around  him  is  gathered  a 
faculty  made  up  of  admirable  men,  all  affected  apparently  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  that 
characterizes  their  president. 

President  Luther  is  not  content  to  shut  himself  up  with  his  students  and  his  books.  He 
is  a  college  president,  and  he  realizes  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  position,  but  he  is 
an  x\merican  citizen,  too,  and  he  recognizes  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  position 
also.  His  interest  in  affairs  is  genuine.  If  there  is  a  caucus  in  his  ward,  he  attends.  On 
election  day  he  votes.  If  his  fellow-citizens  want  him  as  a  candidate  he  consents  to  run.  He 
never  pushes,  but  he  never  shirks.  In  the  fall  of  1906,  when  the  Republican  party  in  the  city 
was  split  wide  open,  there  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  fights  for  the  senatorial  nomination 
in  his  district  that  Hartford  ever  knew.    To  the  surprise  of  his  opponents,  he  swept  every 
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ward  in  the  district,  and  he  did  it  in  a  canvass  where  personal  enthusiasm  for  tl:ie  candidate 
and  not  money  was  the  moving  force.  The  young  men  were  just  bound  to  have  him — and 
they  got  him. 

In  tlie  Senate,  President  Luther  was  not  one  of  the  most  influential  members  in  the 
sense  of  having  a  large  following  that  he  could  deliver.  Practical  politicians  c[uestioned  his 
judgment,  and  said  he  sometimes  lacked  "balance."  Impartial  observers  concluded  that  if 
the  scales  of  his  judgment  did  not  always  balance  exactly,  it  was  when  they  tipped  in  favor 
of  the  everyday  man.  It  is  a  sign  of  political  strength  to  be  in  with  the  majority  and  have 
colleagues  who  follow  because  you  lead  them.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  sign  of  personal  strength 
and  of  real  character  to  be  one  of  those  "doubtful"  members  who  only  vote  as  they  are  con- 
vinced, who  do  not  trade  their  vote  for  Smith's  scheme  in  exchange  for  Smith's  vote  for 
their  scheme,  and  are  liable  to  "vote  wrong"  if  their  consciences  tell  them  to.  President 
Luther  unquestionably  belonged  in  that  class,  and  he  came  out  of  the  legislative  session 
under  verdict  of  the  politicians  that  he  himself  was  not  a  politician.  That,  of  course,  opens 
a  question  of  definition.  He  is  not  an  office-seeker  and  not  a  trimmer,  but  he  is  possessed  of 
a  very  lively  interest  in  affairs,  as  every  citizen  should  be — and  as  so  many  are  not. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  city's  board  of  charity  commissioners  and  is  always  ready  to 
carry  his  share  of  the  burden  of  citizenship.  He  is  a  positive  man,  unconcerned  as  to  what 
is  politic  and  unacquainted  with  timidity.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  not  always  on  the  popular 
side ;  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  friends,  not  always  on  the  right  side.  But  nobody 
ever  questions  his  sincerity  and  unselfishness,  and  differences  of  opinion  do  not  affect  his 
popularity. 
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Judge  JOHN  P.  STUDLEY 


JUDGE  JOHN  P.  STUDLEY,  NEW  HAVEN 


Three  times  honored  by  his  fellow-men  by  successive  elections  to  the  mayoralty  of  New 
Haven,  the  only  mayor  who  has  succeeded  himself  under  the  city's  new  charter,  Judge  John 
P.  Studley  is  second  to  no  citizen  in  the  state  in  the  universal  love  in  which  he  is  held. 

As  students  of  civic  conditions  know,  until  the  new  charter  was  adopted,  the  mayor  had 
little  or  no  power,  but  since  that  time  in  him  are  invested  powers  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  it  was  his  remarkable  wisdom  in  the  use  of  these  powers  that  made  his  re-election  an 
imperative  necessity  in  the  minds  of  so  many  citizens. 

He  made  a  brilliant  mayor  and  the  six  years  of  his  administration  from  1902  to  1908 
witnessed  many  deeds  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the  municipality.  He  was  calm,  sound  of 
opinion,  cautious  yet  courageous,  always  pleasant  and  easy  of  access,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  interests  and  time  to  advance  the  cause  of  his  city. 

He  commanded  the  ardent  support  and  warm  friendship  not  only  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Republican  party  but  some  of  his  closest  and  most  admiring  friends  are  to  be  found 
amonp"  his  political  opponents.  That  he  has  a  strong  personal  following  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  three  times  elected  in  a  city  normally  Democratic. 

Not  content  with  thus  honoring  him,  the  voters  of  the  New  Haven  probate  district 
decided  that  they  wanted  this  excellent  official  as  the  judge  of  their  probate  court  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1906  elected  him  by  a  substantial  majority. 

The  unic|ue  condition  then  arose  of  a  man  acting  as  judge  of  the  New  Haven  probate 
court  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fact  that  he  fulfilled 
both  admirably,  attests  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  Judge  Studley  is  a  wonderful  man. 

He  was  born  May  15,  1846,  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  a  descendant  of  a  famous  old 
English  family,  members  of  whom  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 

In  his  youth,  the  parents  of  Judge  Studley  removed  to  Ansonia  where  he  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  whole  country  was  aroused  over  the  ter- 
rible civil  strife,  and  the  gallant  youth  gladly  came  forward  and  offered  himself  to  serve  his 
country  enlisting  from  Derby,  in  Company  B,  2Dth  Connecticut  V.  I. 

His  record  was  honorable  throughout  and  he  served  three  years.  His  service  was  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  Hooker,  and  did  valiant  work  at  thancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Gulp's  Hill,  Tracy  City,  Boyd's  Trail,  Resaca,  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  at  the  siege  of  Atlanta  and  numerous  other  important  engagements. 

After  mustering  out,  June  13,  1865,  Judge  Studley  resumed  his  school  studies,  for  with 
him  the  thirst  for  education  was  unquenchable.  He  entered  Phillips  Academy  at  .\ndover, 
?\Iass.,  to  prepare  for  college,  and  was  graduated  in  1868. 

Yale  College  attracted  him  and  he  entered  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, pursuing  his  stud- 
ies for  two  years.  A  position  in  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  offered 
him  and  he  accepted,  filling  the  position  for  three  years. 

After  resigning  this  post,  he  entered  Yale  Law  School  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
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During  his  entire  college  course,  Judge  Studley  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  col- 
lege mates,  for  he  was  gifted  with  a  sunny  disposition,  which  has  never  deserted  him,  and 
had  the  power  of  initiative  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

This  was  demonstrated  by  the  plucky  manner  in  which  he  pursued  his  education, 
devoting  himself  to  his  duties  and  wasting  but  little  time  on  the  social  life  although  naturally 
of  the  social,  congenial  disposition. 

Admission  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven  quickly  followed  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity, and  he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Honorable  George  H.  Watrous  and  advanced 
with  creditable  facility  in  his  profession. 

He  was  an  admirable  lawyer,  his  brain  being  of  the  right  legal  calibre,  his  judgment 
being  clear  and  impartial,  his  utterance  polished,  suave  and  convincing.  Back  of  all  was  the 
dogged  persistence  and  sincerity  of  the  man,  and  the  blessed  power  of  winning  friends  which 
has  never  failed  him. 

Soon  after  he  began  to  practice  law,  he  entered  the  field  of  politics,  enlisting  in  the 
ranks  of  Republicanism.  His  first  call  to  serve  his  fellow-men  in  a  public  way  came  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  common  council  of  New  Haven  in  1878. 

After  his  first  year  as  a  member  of  the  body,  he  was  selected  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  which  position  he  remained  for  a  year. 

Then  followed  his  election  to  the  board  of  aldermen  where  he  served  for  a  term  of  two 

years. 

His  progress  in  law  and  in  politics  was  so  certain  and  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
in  1881,  he  was  elected  by  the  state  legislature  as  Assistant  Judge  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Court.  In  this  capacity  he  served  for  two  years  and  in  January,  1883,  won  a  well-merited 
promotion,  being  advanced  to  the  Judgeship  of  this  court,  his  term  expiring  in  March,  1895. 

In  every  position  to  which  he  was  elected  or  appointed,  Judge  Studley  has  reflected 
honor  on  himself  and  all  responsible  for  his  promotion.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to  the 
judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New  Haven  County. 

As  a  judge,  he  is  dignified,  impartial  and  ideal.  He  has  been  called  on  to  decide  cases 
of  grave  moment  and  serious  import  and  his  decisions  have  revealed  his  breadth  of  view  and 
the  keenness  of  his  mind. 

Another  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  is  that  of  assistant  city  attorney  and 
he  has  carried  into  every  position  of  trust,  enthusiasm  and  capability. 

Among  his  social  affiliations  Judge  Studley  is  specially  interested  in  the  Knights  of 
Honor.  He  is  a  member  of  Roger  Sherman  Lodge  No.  323,  and  has  acted  as  grand  vice-dic- 
tator and  has  also  been  grand  dictator  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Connecticut. 

Judge  Studley  is  married  and  has  two  daughters.  His  home  is  at  801  Elm  Street, 
where  he  leads  a  quiet  life,  enjoying"  a  perfect  relaxation  from  the  weighty  cares  which 
crowd  into  his  daily  existence. 

He  has  achieved  much  and  his  life  is  rich  and  complete.  Few  men  have  so  nearly 
realized  their  aims,  and  converted  beautiful  dreams  into  actualities. 
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Hon.  FRANK  B.  WEEKS 


HON.  FRANK  B.  WEEKS,  MIDDLETOWN 


A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 

As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod ; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God. 

Possibly  the  same  writer  at  some  time  may  have  delved  further  into  the  definition  of  a 
"ballot,"  may  have  analyzed  its  full  importance  in  this  free  country  of  ours,  while  we  voters 
— with  nothing  higher  in  our  minds  than  that  the  candidate  whose  name  we  see  upon  the  bal- 
lot (we  have  been  told),  is  a  worthy  seeker  of  the  office — may  cross  this  one  or  that  one  as 
our  judgment  dictates,  we  little  realize  the  power  that  we  are  wielding.  Your  vote,  to  you, 
may  seem  a  trivial  power,  but  bestowed  upon  a  candidate  signifies  to  that  candidate  your 
respect  for  his  judgment  and  being  the  one  method  which  a  community  as  a  whole  has  of 
demonstrating  its  esteem  for  a  fellow-man,  that  person,  no  matter  how  humble  the  office 
he  may  seek,  should  at  all  times  and  everywhere  keep  before  his  mind : 

"I  am  a  representative  of  my  people.    They  have  honored  me, — I  must  honor  them." 

The  Hon.  Frank  B.  Weeks  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  is  just  such  a  man.  Quiet  and 
unassuming,  of  sound  business  judgment,  and  with  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  Mr.  Weeks 
is  looked  upon  throughout  the  state  of  Connecticut  as  a  very  strong  probability  in  our  next 
gubernatorial  campaign.  Broad-minded,  quick  in  thought  and  action,  he  has  made  himself 
known  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1906  he  received  in  the  Republican  Convention  231  votes  for 
Lieutenant-Governor.  He  is  to-day  indorsed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1854,  and  his  very  early  education  was 
received  at  a  private  school  in  that  city.  In  1867,  however,  with  his  parents,  Daniel  L.  and 
Frances  M.  (Edwards)  Weeks,  he  moved  to  Middletown,  thereupon  entering  the  ]\Iiddle- 
town  High  School.  After  graduating  from  there  he  entered  a  college  prepar- 
atory school  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  after  returning  to  iMiddletown  in  1874 
(during  the  year  the  state  was  spending  large  sums  of  money  on  the  Connecticut  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown),  he  was  requested  by  the  trustees  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent  in  the  business  management  of  the  institution. 
After  six  years"  service  in  this  capacity  he  resigned  to  associate  himself  with  Air.  George  A. 
Coles  in  the  wholesale  grain  and  milling  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Coles  &  Weeks 
(who  succeeded  the  well  known  corporation  of  Union  Mills). 

During  the  following  fifteen  years  his  straightforward  business  methods  gained  for 
the  firm  of  Coles  &  Weeks,  a  large  number  of  customers  who  look  upon  ]Mr.  W'eeks  as  a 
personal  friend  and  who,  when  the  proper  moment  presents  itself,  will  prove  their  friendship 
by  the  ballot. 

In  1895  he  retired  from  the  milling  business  to  attend  to  his  personal  aft'airs  and  other 
duties.  He  is  now  director  of  the  Middletown  Savings  bank,  director  of  the  Middlesex 
Mutual  Assurance  Company,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Connecticut 
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Hospital  for  Insane.  Mr.  Weeks  is  also  first  president  of  the  Middletown  Board  of  Trade 
and  has  served  for  two  years  on  the  board  of  common  council  of  Middletown. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  appointed  by  Governor  Coffin  to  represent  Connecticut  at  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition  at  Atlanta  in  1895,  and  was  one  of  Connecticut's  presi- 
dential electors  in  the  last  electoral  college  and  cast  vote  for  Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Weeks  is  not  what  might  be  called  an  enthusiastic  clubman,  but  prefers  home  life. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  University  and  Colonial  Clubs  of  Middletown,  however,  and  being 
largely  interested  in  historical  matters  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Middlesex  County  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Mr.  Weeks  is  especially  fond  of  good  horses  and  dogs  and  wishes  for  no  keener  enjoy- 
ment than  holding  the  reins  over  a  well-bred  "stepper."  He  is  a  thorough  friend  of  the  dumb 
animals  and  is  interested  in  all  humane  movements  toward  their  betterment. 

While  this  volume  is  intended  to  outline  briefly  the  events  in  the  past  lives  of  some  of 
Connecticut's  most  prominent  men,  it  might  not  be  amiss  if  occasionally  we  took  the  liberty 
to  look  into  the  future  and,  judging  by  what  some  of  our  citizens  have  accomplished  in 
that  past,  to  predict  now  and  then,  what  might  be  attained  by  some  of  our  citizens  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Weeks  it  has  already  been  predicted  by  those  who  seem  to  know, 
that  he  will  without  doubt  occupy  second  position  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1908,  and  tak- 
ing this  prediction  as  a  fact  we  cannot  but  probe  further  into  the  future  and  foretell  that  he 
will  undoubtedly  act  as  our  next  lieutenant-governor. 

Knowing  the  sterling  worth  of  Mr.  Weeks  as  a  business  man,  and  his  ability  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  those  whom  he  will  be  chosen  to  represent,  it  is  only  fair  to  predict 
that  his  service  in  office  will  meet  with  the  highest  approval  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

June  6,  1908. 
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General  EUGENE  S.  BOSS 


GENERAL  EUGENE  S.  BOSS,  WILLIMANTIC 


Every  community  is  entitled  to  feelings  of  pride  when  one  of  its  own  sons  climbs  to  a 
high  position  of  great  honor.  It  is  usually  harder  for  a  young  man  to  set  himself  up  in  a 
profession,  or  in  an  important  business  in  his  home  town  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  prophet  who  was  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  Everybody 
knows  "Jim"  or  "Bill,"  and  they  lack  the  prestige  that  less  familiar  persons  with  no  greater 
ability  are  able  to  command. 

"Vote  for  Jim  for  county  attorney?"  "Shucks,  Jim  and  I  used  to  play  hookey,  and 
go  to  the  old  swimming  hole  together!  Make  Bill  manager  of  the  company?  Why,  he  was 
office  boy  when  I  was  shipping  clerk !" 

But  let  him  have  sufficient  power  of  personality,  a  native  dignity  and  a  determination  to 
succeed,  and  he  will  climb  in  spite  of  the  familiarity  "that  breeds  contempt."  Then  when  he 
is  fairly  ensconced  in  a  high  place,  the  tone  changes,  "Do  you  see  that  man  going  along 
there?  That's  Col.  So-and-So.  He's  president  of  the  railroad,  mayor  of  the  town,  heaven 
knows  what  not;  mighty  smart  chap.  Born  right  around  here,  too.  Oh,  we  do  raise  some 
good  ones.  Show  you  the  farm  where  he  was  raised,  if  you  like.  We  folks  call  him  'Jim' 
mostly.    I  remember  the  day  he  and  I,"  etc. 

Now  that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  General  Eugene  S.  Boss,  down  in  W'illimantic. 
For  he  has  not  only  risen  to  positions  of  distinction  in  his  native  town,  but  he  is  well  known 
throughout  the  state. 

Eugene  Stowell  Boss  was  born  on  Bridge  Street  in  Willimantic  on  the  13th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1842.  We  do  not  recall  whether  his  birthday  fell  also  on  a  Friday,  but  we  feel  quite 
convinced  that  it  did,  so  fortunate  has  been  his  career.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Willimantic,  and  though  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  was  an  infant  phenomenon  or  a  prodigy, 
his  neighbors  remember  him  as  a  bright,  capable  lad,  of  a  good-natured,  happy  disposition, 
more  interested  in  things  of  the  practical  world  than  in  book  lore.  His  formal  education  did 
not  extend  beyond  his  i6th  year,  for  in  the  summer  of  1858  he  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  that  have  continued  unbroken  until  the  present  day,  and  which  have 
grown  more  intimate  and  influential  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  This  company  had  been 
established  but  a  few  years  at  the  time  of  his  start  with  it,  so  that  its  life  and  development  into 
the  important  concern,  which  it  is  to-day,  are  practically  coincident  w-ith  his  service  there. 
With  the  exception  of  five  years,  which  he  spent  in  New  York,  he  has  resided  in  Willimantic. 
so  he  is  "one  of  them." 

His  first  position  was  a  modest  one  in  the  finishing  department  of  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Co.,  but  his  natural  adaptability  to  this  work  soon  made  itself  apparent  to  his  superiors, 
and  he  rose  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  ranks.  He  has  filled  positions  of  large  responsibility 
in  all  the  departments,  for  he  is  not  one  to  remain  content  with  learning  one  job.  He  intended 
to  know  the  whole  business.  Promotion  comes  as  the  clay  follows  night  to  such  men.  for  die 
more  they  know  about  the  affairs  of  a  concern  the  more  imperative  it  becomes  not  to  let 
them  fall  into  rival  hands.  Gen.  Boss  became  resident  manager  of  the  company  some  score 
of  years  ago,  and  being  about  as  high  as  he  could  get  there,  began  to  broaden  out  a  bit  side- 
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wise  by  assuming  new  responsibilities  with  other  concerns.  The  Hst  reads  something  Hkc 
this  : 

Since  1884,  he  has  been  president  of  the  Hah  &  Bill  Printing  Co.  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  president  of  the  Williniantic  Electric  Light  Co.,  having  been  also  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Light  Co.  of  Willimantic.  He  has  also  figured  as  president  of  the 
Willimantic  Fair  Association.  He  is  a  director  of  the  American  Thread  Co.,  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  and  manager  of  the  Willimantic  mills.  Finally  he  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Thread  Co.,  and  the  Glasgow  Thread  Co. 

So  much  for  his  business  interests.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  connection  with  concerns 
that  do  an  international  business,  has  put  him  into  close  contact  with  many  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  business  world.  Forty-five  years"  connection  with  a  single  firm  has  given  him 
a  business  experience  surpassed  by  few  in  New  England. 

Gen.  Boss  was  married  on  May  17,  1866.  His  bride  was  Miss  Arabella  Alpaugh, 
daughter  of  George  V.  Alpaugh  of  Little  York,  N.  J.  They  have  had  four  children,  of  whom 
two,  Austin  Dunham  and  Helen,  are  still  living  in  Willimantic.  They  lost  a  daughter,  Estella 
A.,  in  childhood.    A  second  son,  Harry  E.,  died  on  the  threshold  of  young  manhood. 

Gen.  Boss  is  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  not  only  supports  it,  but  is 
one  of  its  leaders,  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

He  made  his  debut  before  the  public  as  a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly  from 
the  town  of  Windham  in  1877.  He  did  it  again  in  1891.  Meanwhile,  he  had  served  two  years 
in  the  Senate,  in  1882-3.  Before  that  he  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tors from  Connecticut,  and  as  such,  cast  a  vote  for  President  James  A.  Garfield.  In  1902, 
he  was  honored  with  membership  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1902. 

Gen.  Boss  is  a  member  of  Eastern  Star  lodge,  No.  44,  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Willimantic. 

From  the  above,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  residents  of  Willimantic  take  the  sort  of  pro- 
prietary interest  which  they  do  in  General  Boss.  For  he  is  a  home  product,  and  they  are 
grateful  to  him  for  a  life  spent  in  the  industrial  development  of  their  town,  at  the  same  time 
reflecting  upon  them  the  political  honors  he  has  obtained  for  himself. 
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EDWARD  L.  HEARN,  NEW  HAVEN 


Supreme  Knight  K.  of  C. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

The  rise  from  a  simple  position  with  a  commercial  house,  to  the  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Country  is  always  interesting,  although 
it  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  in  this  land  of  wide-open  opportunity.  Still  to  have  done 
so,  marks  a  man  as  being  endowed  with  qualities  far  above  the  average,  and  it  is  instructive 
to  note  what  they  are,  and  how  he  used  them.  The  man  who  suggests  the  above  reflections 
at  this  time  is  Mr.  Edward  L.  Hearn.-  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  August  2,  1865.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  the  Hub,  and,  thus  well-fitted,  stepped  out  into  the  business 
world  to  make  a  name  and  place  for  himself.  He  entered  the  wholesale  shoe  business  of 
Hosmer,  Codding  &  Co.  of  his  native  city,  and  soon  became  one  of  their  most  active  sales- 
men. His  clean-cut,  energetic,  personal  appearance  won  him  the  immediate  confidence  of 
prospective  clients,  while  the  certainty  of  fair  treatment  and  honest  goods  kept  for  him 
his  old  customers.  A  genial,  open  manner,  a  frank,  handsome  face  made  him  everywhere 
welcome  as  he  traveled  from  place  to  place  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  and  people 
found  out  that  he  was  as  pleasant  a  man  to  meet  in  the  social  hours  as  he  was  square  and 
straightforward  during  business  hours.  To  his  experience  as  traveling  salesman,  he 
owes  much  of  his  present  success,  for  it  gave  him  the  ability  to  feel  at  home  in  whatever 
surroundings  circumstances  placed  him ;  to  meet  men  easily  and  on  a  footing  of  equality ; 
and  best  of  all,  to  read  at  a  glance  the  true  worth  of  a  man,  to  know  how  far  to  trust  him, 
which  ones  to  make  friends  of.  We  see  then  that  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  upwards 
are  simple;  simple  to  observe,  I  mean,  not  so  simple  to  do.  They  consist  in  doing  one's 
duty  day  by  day  with  all  one's  might ;  in  living  out  in  the  daily  task  the  life  within.  In  the 
words  of  Polonius, 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Still,  there  are  thousands  of  young  men  who  work  hard  and  conscientiously  all  their 
lives,  and  who  lay  down  their  arms  for  the  long  bivouac  with  the  same  rank  at  which  they 
started ;  viz.,  high  private  in  the  rear  ranks.  Besides  capacity  for  untiring  work,  there 
must  exist  the  intelligence  to  perceive  exceptional  opportunities  as  they  pass. 

One  of  these,  a  slight  one  at  first,  presented  others  in  quick  succession.  j\Ir.  Hearn 
became  interested  in  the  Boston  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Columbus.  It  appealed  to  him  in  a 
way  that  is  characteristic  of  him  ;  first,  because  he  was  a  "good  fellow,"  and  was  bound  to 
ally  himself  with  some  social  organization,  as  the  steel  seeks  the  magnet ;  second,  because 
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it  was  a  practical  thing  to  do,  for  membership  in  some  good  fraternity  means  facility  in 
doing  one's  work,  and  is  practically  indispensable  to  a  traveling  salesman ;  thirdly,  the 
insurance  feature  of  the  order  appealed  to  him  as  of  fundamental  importance  to  a  prudent 
man. 

Once  in  the  order,  he  spent  his  leisure  moments  studying  carefully  and  deeply  into 
this  matter  of  insurance.  He  delved  into  statistics,  into  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question, 
all  the  while  learning  the  executive  end  of  it  in  the  actual  workings  of  the  local  lodge.  This 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  the 
Chapter,  and  as  occasion  ofifered,  he  advanced  from  post  to  post  until  he  was  honored  with 
the  Grand  Knightship  of  the  Boston  Council.  During  all  this  time  he  worked  as  devotedly 
for  its  interests,  as  he  did  for  his  business.  This  inevitably  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
larger  body,  and  he  was  one  day  called  to  assume  responsibilities  as  head  of  the  State 
Council.  Eight  years  ago,  he  was  elected  Supreme  Knight  of  the  Order,  standing  at  last 
upon  the  topmost  pinnacle  within  the  order.  From  that  day  he  stepped  out  into  a  larger 
life,  for  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  many  of 
the  biggest  men  in  the  country,  and  began  doing  things  on  a  large  scale.  For  each  suc- 
cessive advance  has  not  been  in  the  direction  of  soft  snaps,  but  of  more  and  more  unre- 
mitting toil. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
.    .  Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

A  glance  at  the  status  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Hearn  stepped  into  the  Big  Chair,  will  show  that  the  Supreme  Knight  has  amply 
shown  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  and  maintenance  in  office. 

The  organization  was  founded  in  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  something  like 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  grew  rapidly  in  favor  in  that  City,  and  had  a  steady  normal 
growth  in  the  State,  and  by  the  time  of  Mr.  Hearn's  accession,  was  well  and  favorably 
known  all  over  New  England.  It  had  a  membership  of  about  33,000  distributed  among 
three  hundred  councils.  To-day  it  boasts  thirteen  hundred  councils,  with  a  membership 
of  two  hundred  thousand.  In  other  words,  it  has  c[uadrupled  the  number  of  councils,  and 
more  than  quadrupled  the  membership.  The  order  has  spread  not  only  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  New  England,  but  also  into  foreign  countries;  viz.,.  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
has  obtained  a  footing  in  our  Philippine  possessions.  It  is  believed  that  this  growth 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  detailed  knowledge  of  insurance  matters  possessed 
by  the  Supreme  Knight. 

Mr.  Hearn  is  a  scholar  and  an  orator  of  unusual  ability,  and  he  has  delivered 
addresses  all  over  the  Continent,  at  times'  sharing  the  platform  with  men  of  world-wide  note, 
including  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  guest  of  the  Presidential  party  at 
the  opening  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  At  the  National  Convention  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1907  at  Jamestown,  he  was  elected  for  his    fifth   consecutive    term  of  two  years. 
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Another  honor  was  conferred  on  him  by  Congress,  when,  ckiring  the  last  session,  after  vot- 
ing to  spend  $100,000  for  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  memorial  statue  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  Mr.  Hearn  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  which  was  to 
attend  to  all  the  details  of  plan  and  execution  of  the  statue. 

The  new  national  headcjuarters  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  on  Chapel  Street,  New 
Haven,  was  erected  and  dedicated  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Supreme  Knight  Hearn. 

New  honors,  and,  of  course,  new  responsibilities,  have  come  to  him  during  the  past  year, 
when  he  was  elected  second  Vice-President,  Director  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of  America.  He  will  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
Personal  Accident  and  Health  Departments. 

This  opportunity  came  as  the  result  of  the  splendid  work  he  is  doing  in  insurance 
lines  for  the  Knights.  We  can  prophesy  that  Mr.  Hearn  will  perform  his  new  duties  with 
his  characteristic  thoroughness,  and  that  in  the  performance  of  them,  as  in  the  past,  he  will 
make  friends  all  along  the  way. 


Senator  DENNIS  A.  BLAKESLEE 


SENATOR  DENNIS  A.  BLAKESLEE,  NEW  HAVEN 


Bearing  the  name  of  a  splendid  ancestry,  Senator  Dennis  A.  Blakeslee  has  spent  his 
life  in  adding  fame  and  lustre  to  the  family's  record  of  achievement  and  as  a  citizen  and  man 
of  public  affairs,  has  reached  the  high  places  in  life. 

Since  the  early  days  of  Connecticut  the  Blakeslee  family  has  held  a  proud  position 
among  the  representative  citizens  of  this  state  and  has  taken  an  important  part  in  the  rise 
of  New  Haven. 

His  father,  Charles  Wells  Blakeslee,  came  to  New  Haven  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and 
made  his  home  on  George  Street,  when  that  site  of  handsome  residences  was  but  a  cow  path 
and  the  neighboring  land  was  but  a  pasture.  Here  he  engaged  in  farming  on  the  land  now 
occupied  by  Grace  Hospital. 

He  rose  to  a  position  of  distinction  among  the  contractors  of  the  city,  and  one  by  one 
associated  with  himself  his  several  sons,  until  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  firm 
of  C.  W.  Blakeslee  &  Sons  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  regarded  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

By  his  two  marriages,  thirteen  children  were  born  to  him,  and  of  these  Senator 
Blakeslee  is  the  eldest  of  the  second  marriage,  his  mother  having  been  Mrs.  Martha  Jane 
Blair. 

Senator  Blakeslee  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  the  year  1856  and  has  spent  practically 
all  of  his  life  in  the  City  of  Elms,  winning  year  by  year  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  com- 
panions and  associates  in  boyhood,  youth  and  manhood. 

•  His  book  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  hours  outside  the 
school  time  were  also  filled  to  the  brim,  for  young  Blakeslee  was  an  active,  energetic  and 
valuable  aid  to  his  father,  and  much  of  the  most  enduring  part  of  his  education  was  obtained 
through  work  and  experience  of  men  and  affairs. 

He  spent  the  hours  of  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  in  assisting  his  father  in  the 
duties  of  contracting  and  gained  a  vvonderfu'  insight  into  the  details  of  the  business.  Sat- 
urdays were  entirely  devoted  to  work,  driving  a  team  for  his  father. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  left  school  and  entered  into  his  father's  employ  with 
zest,  with  a  natural  liking  for  the  work  and  the  inspiration  of  the  knowledge  that  should  he 
make  good,  he  would  some  day  be  admitted  into  partnership  with  his  father,  who  was  prov- 
ing very  successful  in  the  contracting  line. 

A  big  contract  for  the  city  of  Bridgeport  had  just  been  awarded  him  and  Dennis  went 
with  him  to  that  city  to  act  as  time-keeper  0:1  this  important  piece  of  work. 

For  seven  years,  he  filled  various  posts  and  learned  the  business  thoroughly.  His 
admirable  facility  in  the  management  of  men  and  his  absolute  equipment  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  dependable,  reliable  and  efficient  contractor,  induced  his  father  to  take  him  into 
partnership  at  the  remarkably  youthful  age  of  23  years. 

The  firm  took  the  name  of  C.  W.  Blakeslee  &  Son,  general  contractors,  and  Senator 
Blakeslee  has  remained  at  the  helm  ever  since.  Two  other  brothers  having  been  admitted, 
the  name  again  changed  to  C.  W.  Blakeslee  &  Sons,  by  which  it  is  now  known. 
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Among  the  very  large  and  important  contracts  filled  by  this  firm  have  been  the  exten- 
sive "cut"  improvements  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
in  New  Haven,  and  trolleys  between  Naugatnck  and  Seymour,  Rockville  and  Stafford 
Springs,  and  WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  and  Bennington,  Vt. 

In  addition  they  have  done  considerable  work  of  the  larger  character  in  New  Haven 
and  suburbs  and  throughout  the  state. 

~  A  shrewd  man  of  business.  Senator  Blakeslee's  first  claim  to  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  men  lies  in  his  honesty.  His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  this  fact  has  impressed 
itself  on  all  men  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  Sterling  and  upright,  he  is  a  power 
among  men.  A  citizen  whose  motives  and  deeds  are  unimpeachable  and  whose  virtues  are 
of  the  type  most  frequently  designated  as  truly  manly. 

When  but  a  youth,  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Company  Governor's  Horse  Guards,  and 
d  iring  the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  he  remained  a  member,  served  in  every  capacity 
from  private  to  major  commanding. 

As  Major  Blakeslee  he  is  best  known  to  public  life,  and  he  has  been  a  major  com- 
manding in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  during  his  eight  years  in  that  position,  he  com- 
manded the  love  and  devotion  of  his  men,  as  well  as  their  service. 

He  still  serves  as  treasurer  of  Troop  A,  and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
that  company. 

Many  other  posts  of  honor  and  of  distinguished  service  have  fallen  to  Major  Blakes- 
lee. He  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  Haven  Street  Sprinkling  Company,  director 
in  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Seymour  Water  Company,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Dwight  Place  Ecclesiastical  Society. 

He  has  extensive  business  and  social  affiliations.  He  and  his  family  are  ardent  work- 
ers in  the  Dwight  Place  Congregational  Church.  His  home  at  the  corner  of  Dwight  and 
George  streets  is  handsome  and  spacious  and  famed  for  its  hospitality,  for  his  wife  and  sev- 
eral daughters  and  sons  entertain  considerably. 

Although  not  a  politician.  Major  Blakeslee  was  always  a  stalwart  Republican  and  with 
sincere  pleasure,  the  citizens  of  the  Ninth  senatorial  district  elected  him  to  act  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  senate  of  1907,  believing  that  this  is  the  calibre  of  man  who  most  ably  rep- 
resents and  cares  for  their  needs  and  interests  of  his  constituents. 

During  that  session  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  insurance,  and  on  the 
committee  on  roads,  bridges  and  rivers. 

Public  interests  demand  the  retention  of  such  a  man  at  the  heart  of  public  life.  The 
type  is  rare,  and  the  whole  world  would  be  a  better  and  fairer  place  in  which  to  live  were 
such  men  more  abundant. 
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SENATOR  GEORGE  H.  HALL,  BRISTOL 


Bound  to  rise,  with  eager  hopefulness  written  all  over  his  face,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  purpose  lighting  his  eyes,  a  youth  came  to  the  big  manufacturing  plant  of  J.  H.  Ses- 
sions &  Co.  in  Bristol,  nearly  40  years  ago  and  asked  for  work.  He  was  a  frank,  manly 
young  fellow  and  his  appearance  and  address  were  clearly  in  his  favor,  but  the  superin- 
tendent was  not  forced  to  depend  on  these  alone,  for  he  knew  the  boy,  as  a  product  of  Bris- 
tol and  had  watched  his  growth  from  babyhood  through  the  early  stages  of  boyhood,  until 
that  day  when  the  dawn  of  manhood  was  not  far  distant.  The  boy,  who  was  none  other 
than  Senator  George  Harris  Hall,  was  at  that  time  nearly  16  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
favorite  with  his  schoolmates  and  had  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  town  of  Bristol  where  he  was 
born  November  26,  1854,  the  son  of  Charles  D.  and  Laura  A.  Hall.  He  had  been  a  student 
in  the  Bristol  public  schools  and  was  ever  an  enterprising,  original  character,  a  natural 
leader  among  the  boys  and  very  popular  with  young  and  old.  So  when  he  asked  for  work, 
he  was  given  something  to  do  immediately  and  from  that  day  forward,  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  improve  and  develop  his  character  and  natural  resources.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  manufacturing  life,  and  a  student  of  detail. 

Such  a  boy  does  not  long  remain  in  subordinate  posts  and  he  rose  by  faithful,  consci- 
entious performance  of  the  duties  assigned,  until,  some  years  ago,  he  became  superintendent 
of  manufacture.  He  is  the  type  of  employe  and  official,  with  whom  a  company  will  not  part 
and  the  firm  has  already  considered  itself  blessed  in  the  service  of  such  a  man. 

When  young  manhood  was  reached,  Mr.  Hall  associated  himself  with  the  Republican 
party  and  over  twenty  years  ago  was  chosen  a3  a  member  of  the  Republican  town  committee. 
,  He  was  a  zealous  worker,  one  whose  work  bore  rich  fruit  and  six  years  ago,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  committee,  still  serving  his  party  in  that  capacity. 

The  town  had  need  of  him  to  act  as  their  tax  collector  and  three  years  ago  he  was 
elected  to  that  position,  being  re-chosen  at  each  consecutive  election. 

But  long  ere  he  accepted  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  tov/n, 
he  had  demonstrated  his  ability  and  place  among  men  through  serving  as  representative 
from  Bristol  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1895,  being  re-elected  in  1897.  In  these  two  terms 
he  acted  as  House  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  a  post  which  his  wide  and 
valuable  manufacturing  experience  eminently  qualified  him  to  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  his  town. 

Senator  Hall  has  always  shown  a  strong  interest  in  the  fire  department  and  for  fifteen 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  For  eight  years  he  has  been 
chief  of  the  fire  department  and  has  been  an  official,  whose  discernment,  coolness  and 
unflinching  courage  have  commanded  the  loyal  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  firemen 
and  the  unquestioning  respect  of  the  citizens.  During  his  years  of  duty  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment, he  has  done  valiant  service,  and  many  deeds  of  valor  are  recounted  to  his  honor. 

In  1907,  he  was  selected  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Fifth  District  to  lead  them  in  the  fight 
for  the  Senatorship  and  he  was  triumphant  in  the  battle,  being  elected  Senator  from  the  Fifth 
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District  by  a  substantial  majority.  Returning  to  Hartford,  a  decade  after  he  had  left  the  capi- 
tol,  this  time  in  a  higher  rank,  he  gave  the  state  fine  service  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
state  prison,  and  on  congressional  and  senatorial  districts. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  new  counties  and  county  seats,  and  on 
federal  relations.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  committee  duty  but  was  active  in  debate 
and  made  himself  felt  as  a  force  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senatorial  body. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  Uniform  Rank  Hull  Camp,  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which 
he  has  been  captain,  is  First  Chancellor  Commander  of  Ethan  Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Franklin  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.  Popularity  in  these  fraternal  bodies  is  one  of  the  valu- 
ble  assets  attained  by  Senator  Hall,  and  attained  through  no  effort,  simply  from  his  frank, 
genial  manner  and  pleasant  mode  of  speech. 

On  March  19,  1873,  he  married  Miss  Jessie  A.  Wooding  of  Bristol.  Six  children  were 
born  to  them,  of  whom  only  two  survive,  Lawson,  born  August  8,  1883,  and  Dwight 
Harrison,  born  September  28,  1888. 

Outside  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  which  he  has  been  so  markedly  successful, 
Senator  Hall  has  done  but  little  in  the  business  life,  except  to  accept  the  post  of  director 
of  the  Bristol  Water  Company.  His  executive  force  and  discretion  make  his  advice  eagerly 
sought  and  be  exerts  a  strong  influence  on  the  actions  of  the  entire  board.  Bristol  needs 
more  men  like  Senator  Hall.    The  town  is  the  richer  for  their  presence. 
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Senator  RALPH  M.  GRANT 


SENATOR  RALPH  M.  GRANT,  SOUTH  WINDSOR 


Life  holds  many  duties  for  some  men,  calls  them  into  so  many  paths  of  usefulness, 
holds  forth  opportunities  of  such  versatile  types  that  every  phase  of  their  character  is  brought 
into  play.  With  character  rounded  out  and  efficiency  increased,  doubled  and  tripled,  these 
men  become  a  power  in  their  communities  and  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  lives  of  all 
about  them. 

Life  has  thus  dealt  with  Senator  Ralph  M.  Grant,  a  man  whose  many  years  of  service 
as  a  judge  have  made  him  more  familiarly  known  as  Judge  Grant.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  South  Windsor,  May  ii,  1868,  and  still  makes  his  home  there  and  represented  the  Fourth 
District,  of  which  South  Windsor  is  a  part,  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.    He  was  the  son  of  Sheldon  J.  and  Harriett  K.  (Morgan)  Grant. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  South  Windsor,  after  which 
he  attended  the  Hartford  High  School,  graduating  in  1887.  He  then  entered  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege and  vvas  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1892. 

He  determined  on  the  law  as  his  profession  and  studied  in  the  office  of  William  J. 
McConville.  Lie  obtained  admission  to  the  bar  in  July,  1694,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in 
Hartford. 

An  ardent  Republican,  he  was  the  stripe  of  man  to  whom  the  battle  of  politics  and  the 
public  life  appealed  with  insistent  force ;  and  his  loyalty  with  political  skill  made  him  a  valua- 
ble ally,  a  formidable  opponent. 

His  strong  interest  in  town  affairs  attracted  the  attention  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and 
he  was  elected  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer  of  South  Windsor  in  1895,  filling  the  position 
with  zeal  and  credit  ever  since. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  honored  by  election  as  Judge  of  Probate  in  the  town  of  East 
Windsor  and  has  been  re-elected  consecutively  for  every  term  since. 

Educational  matters  were  one  of  his  hobbies  and  he  evinced  an  interest  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town,  which  coupled  with  his  stock  of  information  on  these  questions,  induced 
his  party  to  present  him  as  their  candidate  for  the  board  of  school  visitors.  He  was  elected 
and  chosen  secretary  in  1902,  and  at  the  present  time  is  holding  that  office  also. 

Thus  in  the  present  year,  his  public  life  is  broad  and  complete.  His  town,  his  pro- 
bate district,  his  school  district  and  his  state  all  claim  his  service  and  he  is  faithful  to  all  the 
trusts  laid  in  him. 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims,  committe  on  judicial  nom- 
inations and  committee  on  state  library,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  contested 
elections  and  insurance. 

It  is  the  constant  regret  of  churches  that  so  few  men  of  force,  vitality  and  executive 
ability  become  members  or  busy  themselves  in  affairs  of  the  church,  where  they  are  so  badly 
needed,  often  leaving  the  business  side  of  the  church  in  the  care  of  untrained  or  unentliusias- 
tic  members.  The  South  Windsor  Congregational  Church  is  fortunate  in  having  Senator 
Grant  as  one  of  its  prominent  members,  and  in  the  aid  which  he  so  freely  gives  in  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  church. 
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As  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  in 
the  past,  and  as  a  member  of  the  real  estate  committee  at  the  present  time,  his  value  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again. 

Not  wholly,  however,  has  he  been  a  public  and  church  worker,  for  his  versatility  has 
brought  him  into  business  circles ;  and  he  has  been  chosen  director  of  the  Shepard  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  of  the  Purity  Ice  Company  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
and  of  the  South  Windsor  Ice  Company. 

Fraternally  his  affiliations  are  confined  to  the  Evergreen  Lodge  No.  114  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
which  he  was  master  during  two  years.  The  Grant  family  formed  an  association,  called 
the  Grant  Family  Association  of  America,  of  which  Senator  Grant  was  president  during  the 
years  1904- 1905. 

The  convention  in  which  Judge  Grant  received  the  nomination  from  the  Republicans 
of  the  Fourth  District  as  their  candidate  for  Senator,  was  a  historic  episode  in  the  political 
life  of  that  section  of  the  state,  continuing  for  three  days  and  was  a  strenuous  and  bitterly 
waged  battle.  Only  his  great  personal  strength  could  have  prevailed  and  this  finally  won 
the  day. 

Senator  Grant  is  married,  having  been  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  L.  Lillian  Shepard 
of  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  May  i,  1895.    They  have  six  children. 

His  record  reveals  his  progressive  aims,  his  optimistic  nature,  his  constant  striving 
to  advance  his  town's  interests  and  widen  her  power.  He  is  energetic,  fearless,  keen,  fore- 
sighted  and  generous.  He  has  fairly  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
much  more  of  the  world's  honors  and  the  deepening  friendship  of  those  about  him  may  jus- 
tifiably be  expected. 


Senator  THOMAS  J.  SPELLACY 


SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  SPELLACY,  HARTFORD 


Young  and  with  honor  in  his  own  city  is  Thomas  J.  Spellacy,  Senator  from  the  Third 
District  in  the  session  1907-8  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut. 

Senator  Spellacy  is  just  entering  the  arena  of  political  life  and  very  bright  prospects 
loom  before  him. 

He  was  born  in  Hartford,  March  6,  1880,  the  son  of  James  and  Catherine  (Bourkej 
Spellacy.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  Brown  School  in  Hartford,  and  after  graduating 
there,  entered  the  Hartford  High  School. 

Later  he  studied  in  Miss  Burbank's  school  in  Hartford.  His  studies  were  pursued  at 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  few  years  ago  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Newspaper  work  called  him,  and  through  this  branch  which  he  followed  in  Hartford, 
he  gained  many  friends  among  men  prominent  in  the  public  life  of  that  city.  He  also  came 
in  touch  with  a  diversity  of  phases  of  human  life  which  more  than  his  studies  equipped 
him  for  success  in  his  chosen  calling  which  was  that  of  the  law. 

After  being  graduated  from  Georgetown,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Hartford  and 
has  met  with  very  flattering  success.  Although  young  he  has  been  entrusted  with  the  care 
cf  large  interests' and  has  had  many  important  cases  in  charge.  His  success  has  attracted 
attention  and  he  has  naturally  been  drawn  into  politics. 

In  1906,  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  State  Senator  from  the  Third 
District,  and  after  a  vigorous  campaign  was  elected. 

Senator  Spellacy  is  associated  with  various  fraternities  and  clubs.  He  has  been  a  val- 
ued and  active  member  of  the  Third  Division  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  the  Hartford  Business  Men's 
Association,  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade,  and  Court  A.  E.  Burr,  Foresters  of  America. 

He  is  an  able  speaker  and  has  contributed  much  good  counsel  to  these  various  organ- 
izations. 

An  important  factor  in  his  election  to  the  state  senatorship  was  undoubtedly  his  pop- 
ularity in  these  various  organizations. 

He  keeps  in  touch  with  all  public  affairs  of  note  in  the  city,  state,  nation  and  world, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  remarkably  well  informed.  His  is  the  virile,  forceful  tem- 
perament which  has  characterized  men  of  mark  in  all  ages  and  all  climes. 

He  has  the  personal  magnetism  and  qualities  which  win  the  earnest  friendship  of  the 
choicest  kind  of  friends,  and  strong  in  this  he  goes  onward  in  his  profession  and  office,  win- 
ning battle  after  battle.  Of  the  optimistic  type,  he  has  a  happy  faculty  of  making  and  retain- 
ing friends,  and  his  persuasive  style  of  oratory  has  wonderfully  furthered  his  career. 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  assigned  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  the  sale  of 
lands  and  discharged  his  duties  in  efficient  style.  Believing  that  the  general  assembly  is  an 
excellent  training  ground  for  the  development  of  a  lawyer's  resources,  he  took  advantage  of 
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this  fact  and  was  strongly  interested  in  all  of  the  big  public  questions  which  came  up  before 
the  Senate. 

He  took  part  in  many  debates  and  his  speeches  showed  careful  thought  as  well  as  flu- 
ency of  expression,  and  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  perform  his  duties  with 
credit  to  his  constituents  and  himself.  ,  -' 

He  ever  held  Hartford  in  mind  and  was  eager  for  her  advancement  demonstrating 
the  patriotism  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  men  who  achieve  fame. 

In  Senator  Spellacy,  Hartford  sees  a  young  man  of  promise.  He  has  already  done 
much  and  bids  fair  to  do  much  more  for  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  is  an  aggressive  champion 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  right  and  is  fearless,  tireless  and  almost  impossible  to  overcome  in 
such  a  battle. 

In  him  the  Democrats  see  a  man  whom  they  should  justly  honor.  His  are  the  virtues 
needed  in  public  servants  and  the  party  feels  that  it  can  do  no  better  than  bestow  on  him  fur- 
ther honors  for  which  he  is  so  abundantly  equipped. 

The  power  of  dealing  with  men,  of  appealing  to  unsuspected  depths  and  sympathies  in 
them,  of  arousing  their  hearts  and  sympathies,  has  been  developed  in  him  through  news- 
paper work.  Logic,  reason  and  the  mode  of  planning  a  systematic  campaign,  have  come 
to  him  through  his  preparation  for  law. 

He  has  molded  together  these  characteristics  and  used  them  to  marked  advantage  in 
his  practice  of  the  law,  and  is  constantly  revealing  new  phases  of  qualification. 

Likewise  in  politics  this  persuasion,  shrewd  summarizing  of  men,  keen  reading  of 
motives  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  deeds,  and  their  manifestations,  have  been  of 
inestimable  advantage  and  have  enabled  him  to  cope  with  political  opponents  who  have 
weathered  many  a  storm  and  grown  gray  in  the  strife  of  politics. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  young  man,  and  Senator  Spellacy  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
statement.  With  so  much  achieved  and  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  the  high  tide  of  his  life 
should  tell  a  very  interesting  tale. 

Senator  Spellacy  is  married  and  makes  his  home  in  Hartford.  He  takes  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  business  life  quite  as  much  as  the  legal  and  political.  As  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trade  he  has  worked  consistently  for  the  commercial  advancement  of  the  city. 

Culture  and  literary  life  also  hold  charm  for  him,  and  in  the  American  Irish  Histori- 
cal Society  he  delights  to  further  research  into  Irish  history  and  to  promote  a  healthy  growth 
of  sentiment  for  the  country  of  his  ancestors. 
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SENATOR  PATRICK  McGOVERN,  HARTFORD 


Indomitable  pluck  in  the  face  of  every  adverse  circumstance,  sheer  force  of  will  and 
concentration  of  mind  on  the  determination  to  amount  to  something,  have  made  possible  the 
rise  of  one  young  Irishman  from  the  ranks  of  many  who  came  to  the  Nutmeg  State  within 
the  past  half  century,  until  his  place  as  a  power  to  be  considered  in  every  state  council  of  the 
Republican  party,  is  among  the  elect,  the  chosen  few,  on  whom  falls  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility. 

This  man  is  Patrick  ]\IcGovern  of  Hartford,  Senator  from  the  Second  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, during  the  terms  1905-6  and  1907-8. 

The  "bonny  green  isle"  of  which  poets  chant  and  minstrels  sing  was  his  birthplace  and 
his  eyes  first  opened  on  her  fair  skies  and  green  hills,  October  23,  1849.  He  studied  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  early  in  life  became  possessed  of  that  unrest  which  has 
brought  so  many  sons  of  Ireland  to  "the  land  of  the  free." 

So  he  arrived  in  Hartford  and  his  first  experience  in  that  city  was  as  a  clerk  and  book- 
keeper in  a  large  mercantile  house.  The  affable  and  energetic  young  man  made  friends  rap- 
idly and  commended  himself  to  his  superiors  so  that  he  quickly  forged  ahead. 

Over  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  ago  he  was  advanced  to  a  very  important  position  in  the 
office  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  is  still  connected  with  that  company. 

His  first  vote  in  Hartford  was  cast  for  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  party  of  which 
he  has  been  an  earnest  and  consistent  member  ever  since.  His  unselfish  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  party,  together  with  his  extraordinary  success  in  influencing  the  votes  of  others,  brought 
him  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  party  leaders  and  he  was  felt  to  be  the  right  kind 
of  a  man  to  hold  public  office. 

He  was  elected  as  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  city  government  and  for  seven 
years  was  acting  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  displaying  excellent  presiding  genius. 

For  many  years  he  was  the  Republican  member  of  the  town  auditors  and  continued  in 
this  service  until  the  consolidation  of  the  town  and  city  of  Hartford. 

But  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  purely  local  field  of  endeavor,  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  man  were  most  clearly  shown  in  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can town  committee. 

By  his  wonderful  persuasive  powers,  his  natural  resources  for  management,  his  force- 
ful arguments  and  his  clear  method  of  explanation  he  drew  man  after  man  into  his  camp, 
until  the  Republicans  gained  control  of  the  city,  which  was  naturally  Democratic.  His 
methods  were  clear,  direct  and  effective,  and  his  political  opponents  could  not  withstand  them. 

The  influence  of  the  movement  was  felt  throughout  the  state,  for  with  Hartford  swung 
into  the  Republican  column  a  decided  difference  was  evident. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  Senator  ]McGovern  has  always  been  his  loyalty  and  cease- 
less energy  in  behalf  of  his  friends  which  accounts  for  the  strength  of  their  attachment  to 
him. 

Another  position  in  which  Senator  McGovern  earned  name  and  fame  for  himself  was 
as  Senate  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations  during  the  session  of  1907,  which, 
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owing  to  the  pcculiarit}'  of  conditions  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
responsible  committees  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  financial  problem  proved  very  serious,  as  a  general  demand  existed  for  a  more 
thoronghly  comprehensive  plan  for  inijoroving  the  highways.  In  addition  the  need  of  build- 
ing a  new  arsenal  and  a  new  State  library  was  conceded  to  be  pressing. 

All  of  these  involved  a  total  outlay  of  about  $6,500,000,  and  it  remained  for  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriations  to  solve  the  difficulty.  x\fter  days  of  earnest  discussion,  there 
came  forth  from  this  committee  a  plan  for  a  bond  issue  recognized  as  a  master  stroke  of 
finance,  a  plan  eminently  applicable,  which  was  quickly  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Congratulations  came  from  all  sides  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  committee  freely 
acknowledged  that  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  Senator  McGovern,  the  chairman,  who  had 
originated  the  plan  and  convinced  the  others  of  its  practicability. 

Friends  of  the  senator  find  in  his  manly  cjualities  much  to  admire,  for  he  is  frank, 
courageous  and  true.  As  a  forceful  speaker,  he  has  gained  a  high  reputation.  His  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  are  clear,  terse  and  lucid. 

Hi-s  patriotism  is  warm  and  sincere. 

In  Elkdom,  he  is  a  shining  light,  is  a  past  grand  ruler  of  Hartford  Lodge  and  is  in 
great  demand  as  an  orator  at  memorial  exercises.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  A. 
O.  H.  and  the  Hibernian  Rifles. 

Genial,  pleasant,  of  inviting  personality.  Senator  McGovern  lives  a  busy,  interesting 
life,  surrounded  by  friends,  and  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  best  people  in  Connecticut. 
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Senator  MAYRO  KEENEY 


SENATOR  MAYRO  KEENEY,  SOMERS 


Always  a  lover  of  out-of-door  life,  much  of  the  vigor,  candor  and  sturdy  manliness 
popularly  associated  with  the  out-of-door  man  may  have  entered  into  the  make-up  of  Mayro 
Keeney  of  Somers,  Senator  from  the  Thirty-Fifth  District,  in  the  1907  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut. 

His  life  began  when  the  dark  clouds  of  civil  strife  enfolded  the  country,  July  14, 
1862,  in  the  town  of  Manchester.    His  parents  were  Rockwell  and  Lenora  Keeney. 

When  a  tiny  boy  his  home  was  moved  to  Meriden  and  again  during  his  boyhood  the 
family  moved  twice,  locating  first  in  Monson,  and  then  in  Warren,  Massachusetts, 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  enrolled  himself  aiuong  the  students  at  the  Wesleyan 
Academy  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  for  three  years. 

His  working  energy  was  first  expended  in  the  employ  of  the  Somersville  iMannfactar- 
ing  Company,  at  Somersville.  To  thoroughly  equip  himself,  he  served  a  term  in  each 
department,  constantly  going  higher  and  higher.  It  was  his  amliition  to  become  a  member 
of  the  firm  and  he  spent  several  years  in  mastering  every  detail  of  woolen  manufacture. 

His  ambition  consummated,  he  remained  actively  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
until  the  age  of  forty-two  years.  When  other  fields  called  him,  and  he  retired  from  service, 
he  still  retained  a  part  ownership  in  the  plant. 

A  cjuarter  of  a  century  of  this  line  of  endeavor  having  been  crowned  with  gratifying- 
success,  Mr.  Keeney  decided  to  follow  an  industry,  which  had  claimed  his  mind  and  which 
he  had  been  investigating  for  many  months. 

This  new  direction  was  the  thoroughly  modern  enterprise  of  dairy  farming.  Milk, 
the  life-giver,  the  sustenance  of  the  tender  yoang,  supersedes  all  other  articles  of  diet  in  its 
vast  importance.  Through  poor  milk,  that  is,  milk  produced  under  un  favoral^le  conditions, 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  ruthlessly  and  needlessly  sacrificed. 

The  minds  of  eminent  physicians  and  philanthropists  have  turned  in  the  direction  of 
bettering  these  conditions,  for  the  life  of  the  young  must  be  guarded  and  preserved,  in  the 
broad  interests  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Keeney  had  given  the  subject  deep  thought  and  prepared  a  model  dairy  farm,  large, 
finely  equipped  and  absolutely  and  scientifically  clean  and  healthy.  The  farm  was  planned  on 
an  extensive  scale.  ' 

Soon  the  fame  of  the  farm  spread,  the  quality  of  milk  was  a  marvel,  and  people  gladly 
paid  the  high  price  which  it  commanded.  The  production  has  reached  the  figures  of  five 
hundred  quarts  every  day. 

This  is  shipped  to  Springfield,  ]Mass.,  where  it  is  retailed  under  ]\Ir.  Keeney's  super- 
vision, and  is  rated  as  the  finest  milk  sold  in  that  city,  commanding  the  highest  price. 

To  achieve  such  notable  results,  perfect  equipment  must  be  accompanied  by  eternal  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  the  dairy  owner,  and  Mr.  Keeney's  hours  are  constantly  devoted  to  this 
immensely  successful  industry,  and  he  has  had  no  time  or  inclination  for  lodge  or  fraternal 
affiliations. 
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The  call  of  the  outer  world  has  always  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  Mr.  Keeney's 
heart  since  the  days  of  his  childhood  when  he  was  the  champion  baseball  player  among  the 
boys  of  his  home  town.  Baseball,  which  is  so  often  characterized  as  the  great  American 
game,  and  assuredly  has  a  fascination  for  man  and  youth  second  to  no  other  sport,  was  his 
great  hobby. 

With  many  it  remains  as  a  hobby,  but  lacking  skill,  they  are  never  able  to  participate 
in  the  game.  Mr.  Keeney  had  both  the  love  and  skill  for  the  game,  and  in  i8So  was  engaged 
as  a  member  of  the  Rockville  baseball  team. 

For  five  years  he  played  important  positions  with  this  team,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  semi-professional  teams  in  the  state,  and  then  graduated  into  the  State  League.  He 
put  all  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  into  baseball,  and  since  retiring  as  a  player  has  been 
a  close  student  and  loyal  friend  of  the  game,  his  intense  interest  never  relaxing. 

Another  of  his  favorite  recreations  and  diversions  has  been  horses,  and  he  became  a 
respected  judge  of  horsellesh.  He  has  always  been  fond  of  riding  and  driving,  and  became 
quite  an  expert  horseman. 

A  truly  representative  man  of  his  town  and  life  in  that  vicinity,  he  was  selected  to 
represent  Somers  in  the  Legislative  Session  of  1903,  being  elected  by  a  large  plurality.  Dur- 
ing that  term,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  and  took  an  important  part 
in  debates  and  discussions. 

At  the  next  election,  he  was  re-chosen  and  went  back  to  the  Capitol  for  two  years  more. 
This  time  he  was  appointed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  finance  committee, — his  previous  expe- 
rience added  to  natural  cjualifications,  making  him  invaluable  in  such  a  position. 

His  townspeople  so  openly  proclaimed  their  satisfaction  in  their  representative  and  his 
achievements,  the  neighboring  small  towns  of  Andover,  Jlolton,  Columbia,  Coventry, 
Ellington,  Llebron,  Mansfield,  Stafford,  Tolland,  Lhiion,  Vernon  and  VVillington  heard  the 
story  and  decided  that  he  would  make  a  very  creditable  representative  for  the  Thirty-Fifth 
District  in  the  State  Senate  Chamber. 

So  in  1906,  when  the  convention  was  held,  the  name  of  Mayro  Keeney  was  presented 
to  the  Republican  voters  of  that  district,  for  their  support  and  allegiance. 

His  election  to  the  Senate  followed  and  his  term  began  in  1907. 

In  the  Senate  he  became  chairman  of  the  banking  committee,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  school  fund  and  a  member  of  the  labor  committee.  Li  each,  he  was  an  influential 
member  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  questions  involved  which  covered  cjuite  a  wide  range. 

Senator  Keeney  married  December  10,  1885,  Miss  Alice  Billings  of  Somers  and  four 
children  have  been  born  to  them.  In  their  future,  is  his  main  interest  in  life.  Through 
them,  he  hopes  to  achieve  much  more  than  he  has  already  done,  although  men  who  know 
him  best  and  have  been  in  closest  communion  with  his  warmth  of  soul  and  breadth  of 
character,  feel  that  Senator  Keeney  is  the  type  of  man  of  whom  the  state  can  be  justifiably 
proud. 
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SENATOR  ANDREW  N.  SHEPARD,  PORTLAND 


One  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  successful  business  men  in  Portland,  is  Mr.  Andrew  N.  Shepard.  The 
name  of  Shepard  has  been  well  known  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  these  two  hundred 
years.  While  Mr.  Shepard  is  as  democratic  in  his  principles  as  most  Connecticut  Yankees 
are,  and  believes  that  "The  rank  is  but  the  g'uinea's  stamp,  the  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that," 
yet  he  takes  a  legitimate  pride  in  knowing  that  his  people,  back  through  their  ten  genera- 
tions, have  always  been  hard  at  work  to  increase  the  material  well-being,  now  of  the  colony, 
now  of  the  struggling  young  state,  not  only  too  glad  to  ply  the  arts  of  peace,  but  ready  to 
withstand  oppression  when  the  call  came.  Say  what  you  will,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  is 
enhanced  for  him  who  can  feci  that  he  is  bound  to  the  soil  he  treads  by  such  a  long  chair 
of  associations  as  must  be  his  who  can  say,  "My  ancestors  tilled  this  field,  gazed  on  those 
hills,  played  as  children  in  yon  brook,  or  sailed  on  the  'Long  River."  "  Mr.  Shepard  par- 
takes of  two  natures — that  of  the  planter  who  lives  a  large,  independent,  hospitable  life  on 
his  broad  acres,  blessed  with  the  opulence  of  Nature,  and  the  health  that  communion  with  her 
brings ;  the  other  side  of  the  shield  shows  us  the  keen  business  man,  the  city  dweller,  bank 
director,  associating  in  business  or  social  relations  with  those  who  represent  urban  life  in  its 
highest  complexity.  Is  not  this  an  ideal  way  to  live?  To  choose  what  is  best  in  both 
modes  of  life,  without  being  a  slave  to  either?  You  may  ask,  which  does  Mr.  Shepard  pre- 
fer? Probably  his  city  life  is  with  him  a  matter  of  the  head,  an  acquired  environment  to 
correspond  to  intellectual  needs,  while  the  taste  for  the  agricultural  life  is  a  matter  of  the 
heart.  Hasn't  he  inherited  the  instinct  froiu  those  ten  generations,  several  of  whom 
lived  out  their  span  on  the  very  estate  which  his  father  handed  on  to  him?  There  is  an 
enchantment  in  the  owning  of  a  farm,  in  watching  the  forces  of  nature  co-operate  for  one's 
enrichment,  to  see  one's  crops  and  herds  multiply,  to  receive  the  wealth  of  Nature  first- 
hand from  her  lap,  to  which  few  of  the  most  hardened  flat-dwellers  are  immune.  Mark  you, 
two-thirds  of  the  men  of  New  York  City  dream  the  dream  of  owning  a  place  in  the  country, 
and  of  retiring  there  some  day,  so  as  to  get  "back  to  Nature"  once  more.  Not  back  to  the 
pinching  poverty  of  their  boyhood  days,  where  a  spare  living  was  wrested  from  a  few  acres 
of  niggard  soil,  but  back  to  the  easy  opulence  of  the  gentleman  farmer,  whose  stables 
resound  to  the  lowing  of  fat  kine,  whose  board  groans  beneath  the  profusion  of  the  harvest, 
and  whose  hearth  flames  high  with  warm  hospitality — and  that  is  why  the  most  of  them 
remain  in  New  York  City.  Still  it  is  a  splendid  dream,  and  happy  are  those  who,  like  ^Iv. 
Shepard,  can  carry  it  into  realization. 

j\Ir.  Shepard  lords  it  over  three  hundred  acres  of  splendid  farm-land  in  the  northern 
section  of  Portland.  [Many  acres  of  tobacco  grow  there,  corn  and  rye  wave  in  the  summer 
breezes,  while  fully  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow  and  upland  support  a  herd  of  forty  cows. 
Altogether,  it  is  quite  a  farm,  as  farms  go  in  New  England.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Air.  Shepard  is  one  of  the  heaviest  taxpayers  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  born  May  5th,  1862,  in  the  north  end  of  Portland,  on  the  old  home- 
stead, the  son  of  Nelson  and  Elizabeth  Tryon  Shepard.    ITe  attended  the  district  school 
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near  his  home,  and  when  he  had  absorbed  all  the  knowledge  which  that  bulwark  of  the  nation 
could  afford,  he  pursued  higher  subjects,  first  in  the  academy  at  South  Glastonbury,  where 
at  that  time  Professor  J.  J.  Jennings,  now  a  prominent  attorney  in  Bristol,  was  in  charge. 
This  was  followed  by  a  two  years'  course  at  Cheshire  Military  Academy. 

His  vacations  were  spent  at  home  on  the  farm,  where,  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
father,  he  became  versed  in  all  the  phases  of  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  stock. 
His  father  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  able  farmers  in  the  countryside  and  succeeded 
in  firing  young  Andrew  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  rural  life,  inspiring  in  him  that 
love  of  the  soil  without  which  success  rarely  comes.  From  his  experience  here  he  gained  a 
wholesomeness  of  disposition  which  has  made  him  so  companionable ;  a  calm  optimism  that 
insures  business  success  in  these  days  of  fret  and  worry,  and  a  gentility  of  soul  that  the 
veneer  of  urban  conventionality  could  neither  improve  nor  conceal,  marking  him  as  one  of 
Nature's  noblemen. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language." 

Mr.  Nelson  Shepard  had  long  had  a  marked  success  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  so  it 
was  natural  for  the  son  Andrew  to  specialize  on  that  staple,  with  no  less  success.  Also, 
too,  when  the  trading  instinct  began  to  assert  itself  imperatively,  it  was  to  the  tobacco 
trade  and  manufacture  that  his  attention  was  turned.  He  began  buying  in  1887,  making 
the  Connecticut  Valley  his  principal  field  of  operations.  This  business  has  steadily  grown 
under  his  able  management,  until  to-day  he  has  large  dealings  with  important  tobacco  grow- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  state.  For  a  number  of  years — from  1888  to  1901,  to  be  exact — he 
maintained  a  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Convey,  at  Gildersleeve,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars.  This  enterprise  was  cjuite  distinct  from  his  business  as  a  buyer  and  packer  of 
tobacco,  which  he  continues  up  to  the  present,  although  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  cigar 
manufactory  to  his  partner. 

His  wide  business  experience  has  made  him  a  man  whose  judgment  is  eagerly  sought 
by  his  less  experienced  fellow  townsmen,  so  he  gives  them  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  as 
director  of  the  Freestone  Savings  Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  married  in  Windsor  Locks  on  the  first  of  May,  1889,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Stockwell.  She  is  a  native  of  that  plade  and  a  daughter  of  one  of  its  leading  business 
men,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stockwell.  To  them  have  been  born  two  children,  Dorothea  and  Nelson  A. 
Shepard. 

Mr.  Shepard  is  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church.  Fie  is  interested  in  many  lodges, 
among  which  are  the  Masons,  in  the  Warren  Lodge,  No.  53 ;  a  Knight  Templar,  the  Church 
Club  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Port- 
land Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is  a  charter  member;  the  "Sphinx  Temple,"  Mys- 
tic Shrine  of  Hartford,  and  the  Middletown  Lodge,  No.  771,  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

Naturally  political  honors  followed  business  success,  and  he  served  his  town  as  audi- 
tor for  the  long  term  of  ten  years.    He  was  equally  long  a  member  of  the  board  of  relief. 
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Then  he  was  sent  for  several  terms  to  represent  his  community  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
the  Legislature  Mr.  Shepard  made  and  carried  a  great  fight  for  the  railroad  indebted  towns, 
securing  a  bill  by  which  the  state  assumed  a  part  of  the  indebtedness  and  thus  eased  the  bur- 
den on  many  of  the  county  towns. 

In  the  fall  of  igo6,  Mr.  Shepard  began  a  campaign  for  the  senatorship  for  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District.  After  a  strong  fight  in  the  Republican  Convention,  he  won  the  nomination, 
which  the  people  sealed  with  their  approval  at  the  polls.  As  a  Senator,  Mr.  Shepard  follows 
the  same  straightforward  course  in  which  his  feet  have  trod  as  a  business  man.  During  the 
last  session,  the  Free  Bridge  bill,  to  free  the  bridges  across  the  Connecticut  River,  received 
his  personal  attention,  and  the  bill  was  passed  after  a  hard-fought  battle. 

Luckily,  there  are  enough  grafters  and  under-handed  politicians  in  the  Llartford 
lobby  to  prevent  the  application  to  him  of  the  r)iblical  phrase,  "Woe  unto  you  when  all  men 
-Speak  well  of  you!" 
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SENATOR  D.  LUTHER  BRIGGS,  MIDDLETOWN 


America  is  the  land  of  liopc,  opportunity  and  achievement  for  the  man  born  under 
another  flag  and  the  story  of  tlie  rise  of  our  country,  of  Iier  glory  and  triumph,  contains  the 
name  of  thousands  whose  childhood  allegiance  went  to  another  country,  but  whose  patriot- 
ism and  love  for  the  land  of  their  adoption  often  far  outweighs  that  of  the  American  born. 

Under  English  rule  in  the  beautiful  province  of  New  Brunswick  was  born  a  boy  who 
has  strikingly  illustrated  these  facts,  whose  devotion  to  the  country  and  the  state  in  which  his 
manhood  has  been  spent,  is  remarkable  and  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  people,  city  and  country. 

That  boy  is  Senator  D.  Luther  Briggs  of  Middletown,  whose  life  began  in  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick,  January  12,  1849.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  (Ouinlin) 
Briggs. 

He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town  and  came  to  Middletown  when  a  young 
man,  and  has  forged  his  way  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  community,  to  a  position  in  which 
he  commands  the  honor  and  respect  of  his  fellow-men. 

On  June  27,  1877,  he  married  Elizabeth  L.  Hayes,  daughter  of  Seth  and  Mary  L. 
Hayes.  To  them  have  been  born  six  children,  of  whom  three  are  -living,  Anna  May,  born 
September  9,  1878,  Louis  G.,  born  September  26,  1881,  and  Elizabeth  M.,  born  September  3, 
1883. 

Mr.  Briggs  followed  the  business  life,  engaging-  in  the  retail  meat  business  for  three 
years  and  entering  the  wholesale  beef  business  in  1874,  remaining  in  that  line  ever  since.  He 
has  been  remarkably  successful,  winning  countless  friends  by  his  square  dealing,  pleasant 
manner  and  skill  as  a  business  man.  His  prosperity  came  in  direct  ratio  to  his  admirable 
qualities  of  management  and  his  has  been  assured  and  built  on  a  firm  foundation. 

The  Republican  party  claimed  his  attention  and  allegiance  and  he  has  never  wavered 
in  his  loyalty.    He  has  always  been  considered  a  valuable  worker  and  a  natural  leader. 

For  two  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  president  of  the  Republican  State  League 
and  become  widely  known  throughout  Connecticut  as  a  parliamentarian,  a  man  of  easy, 
pleasant  address  and  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  public  affairs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  town^  committee  for  eight  years  he  knew  the  voters  of 
his  city  and  was  able  to  engineer  many  a  successful  campaign  in  behalf  of  others.  Such  a 
man,  so  admirably  equipped,  could  not  long  remain  unsought  as  a  candidate  for  public 
office,  however,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  nomination  for  alderman. 

He  was  elected  and  served  so  well  during  his  term  of  two  years  that  the  city  asked  hini 
to  act  as  their  mayor.  He  made  an  admirable  chief  executive,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that 
honorable  position  with  distinction  and  credit  for  four  years. 

He  has  also  served  the  people  of  jMiddletown  as  their  representative  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1897  and  did  valiant  service  for  them  in  the  House.  His  influence  was  strong 
and  he  did  many  things  for  Middletown  during  his  term.  Among  other  positions  which  he 
has  filled  is  that  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
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An  important  task  which  feh  to  the  lot  of  Senator  Hriggs  was  in  connection  with  the 
heautiful  municipal  building  erected  in  Middletovvn.  He  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  had  in  charge  the  planning  and  erection  of  the  building  and  when  the  handsome 
structure  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $118,000  he  was  heartily  congratulated  on  the  work 
performed,  and  the  city  is  deeply  proud  in  the  possession  of  such  a  municipal  home. 

In  the  campaign  of  1906,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Thirty-third 
District  to  represent  them  in  the  State  Senate  and  was  elected.  He  served  on  the  commit- 
tee on  fisheries  and  game  of  which  he  was  chairman,  also  on  the  committees  on  manual  and 
roll,  and  woman  suffrage  and  was  recognized  as  an  able  and  well-informed  member  of  the 
Senate.    He  has  also  been  sent  as  a  delegate  to  several  national  conventions. 

The  character  and  calibre  of  the  man  can  be  in  no  more  striking  way  revealed  than 
through  the  announcement  that  he  has  been  an  agent  of  the  Humane  Society  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Tact,  tenderness,  a  broad  understanding  of  human  nature  and  deep  sym- 
pathies, guided  by  clean,  ripe  judgment,  all  are  essential  for  success  in  such  a  post,  and  in  the 
possession  of  all  these  equalities  is  Senator  Briggs  blessed.  Endowed  with  the  natural 
qualifications,  twenty-five  years'  experience  have  made  him  a  wonderful  success  in  humane 
work. 

His  business  afifiliations  include  beside  the  meat  line,  his  position  as  president  of  the 
Briggs  Manufacturing  Company  of  Portland,  who  manufacture  wire  goods  and  sell  them 
all  over  the  country.  This  company  owes  very  much  of  its  growth  and  importance  to  the 
personal  force  and  skill  of  its  president. 

Senator  Briggs  is  a  director  and  trustee  of  the  City  Savings  Bank  of  Middletown  and 
a  director  of  the  Middletovvn  Board  of  Trade.  Fraternally  his  connection  is  with  the  Red 
]\Ien  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Cromwell  Baptist  Church  and  his  life  is  a  broad  one  touching 
that  of  other  people  at  many  points  and  making  him  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  his 
county  and  state. 
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Senator  CHARLES  W.  BARNUM 


SENATOR  CHARLES  W.  BARNUM,  LIME  ROCK 


A  son  of  Connecticut  whose  success  in  life  has  come  in  the  very  town  where  lie  was 
born,  and  who  b}'  native  gifts  and  admirable  perseverance  has  advanced  himself  to  a  leading 
position  in  that  little  town  is  Senator  Charles  VV.  I!arnum,  who  represented  District  number 
Thirty-one  in  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Senator  Barnum  was  born  in  Lime 
Rock,  a  section  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Salisbury,  October  30,  1853. 

Great  natural  beauty  marked  his  childish  environment,  and  amid  the  enchanting  hills, 
roads  and  valleys  of  Northern  Connecticut,  near  the  border  line  of  the  Nutmeg  and  Bay 
States,  he  reached  the  age  of  school  days.  He  became  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools  and 
advanced  rapidly  until  the  grammar  grades  had  been  passed  and  then  entered  the  select 
school  of  the  late  John  H.  Hurlbutt,  from  which  he  was  graduated. 

A  young  man  of  great  energy,  the  world  of  action  attracted  him  with  powerful  force, 
and  in  his  early  manhood,  he  entered  manufacturing  lines.  His  was  the  persistence  and  force 
which  wrest  success  from  the  most  adverse  conditions,  and  one  by  one  he  conquered  each 
difficulty  as  it  appeared  in  his  path. 

New  positions  of  honor  and  trust  were  offered,  and  each  showed  the  faith  reposed  in  the 
young  man  by  employers  and  men  versed  in  dealing  with  their  fellow-men. 

By  quick  rises,  he  has  attained  some  very  important  positions  in  the  manufacturing  and 
financial  enterprises  of  his  town.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  Barnum  Richardson  Com- 
pany, of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  best  known  pig  iron  and  car  wheel  factories  in  New  England, 
of  which  he  is  vice-president  and  director.  This  firm  has  a  long  and  honorable  record, 
having  been  established  in  1734  and  incorporated  in  1864. 

Under  Senator  Barnum's  able  direction  it  has  prospered  exceedingly  well.  This  com- 
pany by  no  means  confines  its  activities  to  New  England,  but  has  a  standing  all  over  the 
United  States.  Senator  Barnum  also  has  the  distinction  of  serving  as  vice-president  of  the 
Barnum  Richardson  Company  of  Chicago,  111. 

Like  all  men  of  the  executive  bent  who  have  made  their  lives  count  for  much  in  their 
home  town.  Senator  Barnum  has  extended  his  field  of  usefulness  considerably  beyond  his 
daily  surroundings. 

He  has  been  chosen  as  director  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  New  England  Lime  Company,  and  the  Canaan  National  Bank.  In  all 
financial  enterprises  of  any  moment,  action  is  always  deferred  until  the  sound  common  sense 
of  Senator  Barnum  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  expression,  and  his  opinion  is  rightly 
adjudged  of  great  value,  and  his  judgment  acts  as  a  guiding  star. 

Students  of  the  hour  are  frequently  commenting  on  the  power  exerted  by  country  boys 
on  all  the  great  happenings  in  the  city  life ;  and  it  is  men  of  the  type  of  Senator  Barnum  who 
raise  such  reflections.  Trained  in  the  country  where  air,  speech  and  custom  are  free  from 
restraint,  where  the  natural  man  has  a  chance  to  develop,  their  souls  are  unafraid  of  the 
great  crises  of  life,  and  they  speak  and  act  boldly  as  men  should  do. 

Senator  Barnum  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Nicholls,  May  27,  1875.  and 
two  children  have  been  born  to  them,  Richard  N.,  born  April  i,  1876;  and  Charlotte,  born 
October  12,  1879. 
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He  united  himself  with  the  Episcopal  Ch.irch  at  an  early  age  and  has  always  been  one 
of  its  most  faithful  adherents  and  strongest  bulwarks. 

His  prominence  in  business  life  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  public  mind  long  before 
he  took  any  special  part  in  politics. 

From  the  time  he  became  a  voter,  he  was  a  loyal  Republican,  supporting  the  candidates 
of  his  party  with  a  steadfast  devotion. 

He  was  often  besought  to  accept  political  honors,  but  business  cares  overwhelmed  him, 
and  he  could  find  no  time  in  which  to  serve  his  town  in  the  manner  which  he  deemed  right. 

Having  attained  his  position  in  life, — his  grasp  of  business  and  finance,  by  never  ceas- 
ing attention  to  detail, — he  felt  that  the  public  official  should  serve  his  constitutents  in  no  less 
earnest  and  absorbed  manner  than  he  had  given  to  his  life  work. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  such  a  man  whom  the  American  people  delight  in  honoring;  and 
they  gave  him  no  peace  until  he  consented  to  stand  as  Repubhcan  candidate  from  the  Thirty- 
first  District. 

This  is  one  of  those  districts  in  which  are  grouped  a  number  of  small  towns  and  into 
every  one  of  these  had  the  fame  of  Senator  Barnum  travelled,  so  that  he  was  elected  by  a  won- 
derfully large  majority,  his  vote  nearly  doubling  that  of  his  Democratic  adversary. 

The  towns  of  Barkhamsted,  Canaan,  Colebrook,  Cornwall,  Kent,  Norfolk,  North 
Canaan,  Salisbury,  Sharon  and  Winchester  ail  contributed  to  his  decisive  victory. 

In  the  Senate  he  was  honored  with  two  Chairmanships,  that  of  the  committee  on  incor- 
porations, and  that  of  Senate  appointments.  During  the  session  his  sterling  characteristics 
won  the  respect  and  high  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  dealt.  His  standing  was  high  with  all 
of  his  associates  in  the  Senate,  and  he  served  his  District  and  his  State,  with  faithful  and  never 
subsiding  energy.  He  was  the  type  of  legislator  of  whom  no  State  can  have  too  great  a 
number,  and  he  has  left  a  record  of  which  all  who  know  him  may  justifiably  be  proud. 
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SENATOR  ANDREW  G.  BARNES,  NEW  MILFORD 


The  Litchfield  hills  with  their  far-famed,  invigorating  air  and  their  glorious  natural 
beauty  have  produced  more  men  of  distinctio.i  to  the  square  inch  than  any  other  corner  of 
Connecticut.  In  the  open,  with  the  beautiful  h'lls  and  lakes  about  them,  the  boys  and  girls 
born  in  that  section  of  the  state  lead  the  ideally  simple  life  which  makes  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  character. 

In  the  summer  they  work  on  the  farms  if  they  desire,  and  .  physical  strength  is  the 
result.  In  the  winter  they  trudge  through  mammoth  snow  drifts  to  the  village  school  house, 
often  many  miles  from  home,  to  gain  their  schooling,  and  all  year  round  they  are  students  at 
nature's  school,  learning  the  birds,  trees  and  flowers. 

In  such  surroundings  was  Senator  Andrew  G.  Barnes  of  New  Milford,  born  and  reared. 
His  birthplace  was  a  charming  little  town  called  Sherman,  and  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
November  15,  1838,  being  the  son  of  Albert  and  Catherine  (Gaylord)  Barnes. 

He  went  to  school  in  Sherman,  and  when  he  had  mastered  the  course  at  the  local 
school,  went  to  Danbury  and  Madison,  N.  Y.,  to  complete  his  education. 

Tobacco  is  grown  extensively  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  when  a  lad  of  thirteen 
years,  Senator  Barnes  aided  in  its  cultivation,  being  skilled  in  out-of-door  work,  for  which  he 
had  a  natural  taste. 

At  the  age  of  19  years  he  was  engaged  in  burning  bricks  at  his  father's  farm.  Later  he 
again  took  up  tobacco  raising  in  connection  with  farming. 

He  always  had  a  strong  love  for  cattle  and  became  expert  in  knowledge  of  all  that  per- 
tained to  them.  He  'began  buying  cattle  for  the  market  and  has  become  an  extensive  dealer  in 
Western  cattle,  doing  an  immense  volume  of  business  in  this  line.  He  has  five  farms  and  fifty 
full-blooded  Holsteins  and  ships  a  large  amount  of  milk  daily  to  New  York  City. 

He  married  Miss  Hattie  Seeley,and  one  son,  Albert  Sherwood,  was  the  result  of  their 
union.  Both  died,  and  Mr.  Barnes  took  as  his  second  wife,  Miss  Jennie  Weaver,  daughter 
of  Sheldon  Baker. 

Senator  Barnes  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  Milford  and  one  of 
the  best  workers  in  its  cause  in  the  town. 

While  farming  has  been  his  mainstay  and  his  favorite  occupation.  Senator  Barnes  has 
not  been  oblivious  of  other  lines  of  activity,  and  some  years  ago  was  chosen  president  of  the 
New  Milford  Hat  Company,  to  whose  prosperity  his  official  connection  has  materially  con- 
tributed. 

In  politics,  he  is  a  Republican  and  highly  esteemed  by  members  of  that  party.  In  1895, 
New  Milford  sent  him  to  the  General  Assembly  as  her  representative  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  record  which  he  made.  His  private  affairs  kept  him  out  of  the  arena  for  a 
time  after  his  term  was  completed,  but  in  1905  he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to  serve  as  a  rep- 
resentative. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  committee  on  railroads  and  also  on  the  Putnam  Memorial  Camp, 
and  became  a  power  in  the  legislative  body.  In  1907  he  was  sought  as  Republican  candidate 
from  the  Thirty-second  Senatorial  District,  an.l  was  nominated  and  elected. 
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He  was  again  selected  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  railroads  during  his  senatorial 
term  and  also  acted  on  the  Committee  on  Capitol  Furniture  and  Grounds. 

Senator  Barnes  is  a  dependable,  reliable  character,  a  man  whose  word  is  the  equal  of  his 
written  promise,  and  he  holds  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
with  whom  he  deals.  He  thinks  before  he  speaks  and  his  reserve  and  caution  have  given  him 
a  wide  reputation  for  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  his  word  has  extraordinary  weight  in  his 
home  town  and  vicinity. 

At  the  Capitol,  this  same  hard  sense  and  caution  made  him  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  members  of  the  Senate,  and  although  he  took  less  active  part  in  debate  than  many 
of  his  fellow  members,  when  he  did  speak,  all  gave  closest  attention.  — 

His  heart  is  centered  in  the  quiet  life  of  the  country,  however,  and  he  gladly  returns  to 
his  farm  and  his  cattle,  after  discharging  his  public  duties. 
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SENATOR  ISAAC  W.  BROOKS,  TORRINGTON 


Concentration  of  purpose  backed  by  force  of  character  accomplishes  more  in  this 
world,  forms  a  more  certain  patli  to  success  and  honor,  marlcs  a  man  as  one  who  achieves 
more,  tlian  any  other  combination  of  aims  and  characteristics.  Thus  it  is  that  Senator 
Isaac  W.  Brool<s  of  Torrington  has  become  a  man  of  distinction,  has  proved  himself  a  man 
whom  his  townspeople  delight  in  honoring. 

He  has  had  the  gift  of  foresight,  has  seen  his  way  clearly  before  him  and  with  fixed 
purpose  has  pursued  the  paths  which  wisdom  dictated  as  the  best. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  Goshen,  Connecticut,  November  8,  1838,  and  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  that  beautiful  little  town.  His  parents  were  Watts  H.  Brooks  and  Mary  Wadham 
Brooks.  His  ancestry  was  very  distinguished,  his  forefathers  having  been  prominent 
among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  in  the  Colonial  wars  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  in  Goshen  and  was  graduated  from  the  Goshen  Acad- 
emy. He  then  went  to  Brown  University  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  which  he  received  his 
diploma  in  1861. 

Merchandising  was  his  hobby  and  at  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  he  immediately 
engaged  in  business  in  his  native  town.  A  decade  of  remarkable  success  followed  and  the 
business  broadened  and  thrived.  He  had  a  natural  gift  for  finance  and  a  very  strong  interest 
in  banking.  So  in  1872  he  combined  with  his  brother  John  W.  Brooks,  establishing  in  Tor- 
rington, the  banking  house  of  Brooks  Brothers.  For  twenty-seven  years  this  house  grew 
in  public  confidence  and  its  depositors  became  more  and  more  numerous,  including  people 
from  all  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

In  1899  it  merged  into  the  Brooks  National  Bank  and  the  present  senator  was  chosen 
as  its  first  president.  So  admirably  has,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  position,  he  has  been 
regularly  re-elected  and  occupies  that  position  to-day. 

As  banking  has  been  proved  to  be  his  natural  line,  and  his  qualification  became  known 
to  the  people  of  affairs,  his  election  as  treasurer  of  the  Torrington  Savings  Bank  in  1873, 
was  looked  on  as  a  wisely  inspired  act  and  he  has  retained  that  position  ever  since. 

His  town  also  wished  to  profit  by  his  wide  knowledge  and  close  acc[uaintanceship  with 
financial  affairs  and  he  has  been  elected  as  treasurer  of  the  town  and  borough  of  Torring- 
ton for  many  years. 

When  the  Torrington  Water  Company  was  organized  in  1878,  its  promoters  and 
men  financially  interested  felt  that  they  could  find  no  man  so  eminently  well  equipped  to 
act  as  its  president  as  Isaac  W.  Brooks,  so  he  was  unanimously  chosen  and  has  been 
re-chosen  at  every  succeeding  election. 

Again,  the  Torrington  Library  felt  that  a  man  of  weight  in  the  community,  of  sturdy 
honesty,  of  tried  principle,  loyal  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  with  soliditv  of 
character  and  executive  ability,  was  needed  to  act  as  president  of  its  board,  and  the  choice 
fell  on  Mr.  Brooks. 


Outside  of  Torrington,  in  iieigliboring  towns  and  cities,  the  ability  and  career  of  Mr. 
Brooks  liave  won  recognition  and  admiration  and  he  has  been  chosen  as  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Litchfield  and  also  a  director  of  the  widely  known  Phoenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1884,  politics  claimed  Mr.  Brooks.  Truly  a  representative  citizen,  his  fel- 
low-citizens named  him  as  Republican  candidate  for  representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  and  served  his  constituents  with  credit  and  close 
attention  to  their  needs  and  best  interests. 

Business  cares  kept  him  out  of  the  political  arena  until  1893,  when  he  was  again  chosen 
as  representative  and  yielded  to  the  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  his  townspeople  to  serve 
them. 

The  fine  record  which  he  had  made  in  his  previous  term  as  well  as  his  high  repute 
throughout  the  state  won  him  the  speakership  of  that  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
he  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  power  in  the  Republican  state  organization. 

Through  Goshen,  Harwinton,  Litchfield,  and  New  Hartford,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
town,  Mr.  Brooks  was  held  in  honor;  and  strong  and  insistent  was  their  call  to  him  to  serve 
as  senator  from  the  Thirtieth  District  which  comprises  these  towns,  in  1906. 

He  was  chosen  by  a  very  large  plurality  and  served  throughout  the  session.  At  once 
he  was  assigned  to  a  position  to  which  his  gifts  and  life  entitled  him, the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Senator  Brooks  is  affiliated  with  several  societies  and  clubs,  among  them  the  Torring- 
ton Connecticut  Club,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 

He  is  unmarried  and  makes  his  home  in  Torrington.  He  is  a  man  who  holds  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  the  loyal  friendship  of  many.  He  is  a 
typical  New  England  citizen  and  his  life  shows  the  force  of  heredity,  his  qualities  denoting 
his  Puritan  ancestry,  and  the  courage  and  valor  of  his  forefathers. 
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SENATOR  CHARLES  A.  GATES,  WILLIMANTIC 


.  Hon.  Chcirles  A.  Gates  of  Windham  (Willinniutic),  Repnblican  Senator  from  the 
Twenty-ninth  District,  is  a  product  of  the  Middle  West.  He  comes  from  that  fertile  region 
where  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  yet  fully  flattened  themselves  out  into  the 
monotonous  prairie;  where  Nature  is  lavish  of  grass  and  fruit  and  flower;  where  the  men 
grow  tall  in  stature  and  broad  in  sympathy,  "full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness."  I  have 
named  the  state  of  Ohio.  Charles  A.  Gates  was  born  on  the  22(1  of  August,  1867,  in  Mifflin 
township,  Richland  County,  Ohio.  He  passed,  in  due  course  of  time,  through  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  subsequently  followed  a  course  in  a  business  college  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

When  looking  about  for  a  suitable  business  career,  he  did  not  follow  the  oft-quoted 
advice  of  Horace  Greeley  to  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  effete  East  was  utterly  overstocked  with  good  men,  at  the  top,  or 
anywhere  along  the  line.  Thereupon  he  betook  himself,  in  the  month  of  April,  1888,  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  found  employment  at  Willimantic.  His  first  position  was  as 
baggage  master  and  clerk  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 
This  was  about  the  time  that  the  wonderful  so-called  "modern"  expansion  of  the  railroad 
business  of  this  country  was  getting  under  way,  and  the  officers  of  the  companies  were  not 
only  straining  every  nerve  to  make  their  tracks  and  rolling  stock  adequate  to  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  new  awakening  of  commerce,  but  they  had  their 
eyes  wide  open  on  the  lookout  for  good  men  worthy  of  advancement.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  official  gaze  fell  upon  Mr.  Gates,  who  was  turning  out  his  full  quota  of  work  every  day, 
and  made  a  Station  Agent  of  him.  This  was  in  1891.  He  served  in  this  capacity  at  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  then  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  and  finally  at  Willimantic,  Conn. 
He  was  given  this  appointment  on  March  i,  1895,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Agent,  freight  department,  in  January,  1907. 

The  position  of  station  agent  is  one  which  tries  out  all  the  good  qualities  there  are  in  a 
man.  Ability  to  think  quickly  and  accurately  is  necessary.  Capacity  to  command,  with 
sufficient  force  of  personality  to  back  up  one's  orders,  are  essential.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  better  school  for  studying  human  nature  than  a  railroad  station.  Under  the  stress  and 
excitement  which  all  but  the  most  care-hardened  travelers  feel  to  lesser  or  greater  degree  on 
a  journey,  the  veneer  of  courtesy  and  culture  slips  ofif  and  we  reveal  our  true  selves,  as  ner- 
vous, irritable,  unlovely. 

All  this  is  most  excellent  training  for  a  man  who  aspires  to  sit  into  the  game  of  poli- 
tics, and  during  all  those  years  of  serving  the  public,  }ilr.  Gates  was  preparing"  himself  for 
"public  service,"  technically  so  called. 

Fie  represented  the  town  of  Windham  in  the  Legislature  of  1899  and  1901,  serving 
with  credit  on  the  committee  of  finance  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  contingent 
expenses.  He  was  councilman-at-large  in  Willimantic  during  the  years  of  1902  and  1903, 
serving  as  a  member  of  several  of  the  important  committees  of  the  city  government.  In 
1903  he  represented  the  Seventeenth  District,  serving  as  Senate  chairman  of  the  committee 
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on  excise  and  contingent  expenses.  He  was  again  elected  to  represent  tlie  "Old  Seven- 
teenth," now  the  Twenty-ninth  District,  in  1907,  and  served  on  the  committee  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  committee  on  fisheries  and  game. 

As  Senator,  which  title  he  now  holds,  as  the  reward  for  faithful  and  efficient  service, 
he  is  continuing  his  good  work.  He  stands  high  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Republcan  State  Central  Committee  since  1901,  by  whom  he  is  regarded 
as  an  influential  and  capable  member. 

He  is  and  has  been  president  of  the  Horseshoe  Park  Agricultural  Association  since  its 
organization  in  April,  1902.  He  is  a  member  of  Natchaug  Lodge,  No.  22,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  an  Order  which  comes  very  close  to  his  heart.  In  1904-1905  he  was  grand 
chancellor  of  the  order  in  the  State  Grand  Lodge,  and  in  that  position,  added  to  his  pres- 
tige and  worth  as  a  fraternity  man.  Also  a  member  and  Past  Grand  of  Obwebetuck 
Lodge,  No.  16,  L  O.  O.  F.,  Putnam  Lodge,  No.  574,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  and  Border  Grange,  No.  93. 

Sympathetic  and  kindly  in  his  private  and  social  life,  straightforward  and  efficient  as 
a  public  servant,  Mr.  Gates  is  a  man  whom  all  like  to  meet,  and  whom  one  is  slow  to  forget. 
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SENATOR  HENRY  J.  POTTER,  WOODSTOCK 


From  a  life  of  books  to  a  life  among  brooks  and  meadows,  answering  the  call  of  the 
green  earth,  has  gone  Henry  J.  Potter  of  Woodstock.  Descended  from  old  New  England 
stock,  he  was  born  in  West  Woodstock,  Sept.  15,  1850,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L. 
Potter.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  C.  Morse,  member  of  an  old  family  of  that 
town. 

At  a  tender  age  he  trudged  along  with  the  big  boys  and  girls  to  the  tiny  village  school, 
and  was  there  trained  in  the  fundamentals.  He  was  naturally  bright  and  apt,  and  was  pro- 
moted rapidly.  At  the  Woodstock  Academy,  where  he  completed  his  education,  he  won 
honors,  and  decided  that  his  vocation  was  that  of  a  public  school  teacher.  Pedagogy  fas- 
cinated him.  He  had  a  sincere  love  of  books,  a  studious  disposition  and  a  gift  for  imparting 
knowledge.  That  he  was  well  guided  in  his  choice  of  a  profession  was  demonstrated  by  his 
constant  success.  For  29  years  he  followed  the  profession  and  gave  impetus  and  inspira- 
tion to  scores  of  youthful  minds.  His  field  of  work  lay  in  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska  and 
Connecticut.  He  thus  came  in  contact  with  various  phases  of  minds,  the  New  England 
type,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth,  and  the  Western  mode  of  thought 
and  action.  Such  experience  is  invaluable  in  molding  thought  and  equipping  a  man  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  world  of  men  and  wome.i.  As  principal  of  the  Sixth  District  Gram- 
mar School  of  Putnam,  he  served  with  marked  success  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  Follow- 
ing this,  he  was  called  to  Thompson,  where  his  teaching  kept  him  for  three  years.  From 
here  he  went  to  Shoreham,  R.  L,  where  he  taught  for  four  years. 

■  At  the  Grammar  School  in  Central  Village  (Plainfield)  he  acted  as  principal  for  two 
years,  and  had  a  very  interesting  year  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Industrial  School 
at  Winnebago  Indian  agency,  Nebraska. 

His  taste  inclined  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  as  time  went  on  he 
became  more  and  more  a  student  and  teacher  in  these  lines.  Farm  life,  at  least,  was  his 
allegiance,  and  he  abandoned  school  teaching  for  this  congenial  pursuit.  A  farmer  who 
understood  forces  governing  the  earth  and  the  elements,  his  training  added  to  his  practical 
knowledge,  made  him  an  emphatic  success  in  this  calling  from  the  first.  Prosperity  crowned 
his  efforts,  and  he  demonstrated  through  his  personal  experiences  that  education  and  agricul- 
ture make  an  ideal  combination. 

Senator  Potter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  xA.lice  C.  Chandler,  daughter  of  William 
Chandler,  of  East  Woodstock,  Feb.  17,  1898,  and  they  have  lived  in  Woodstock  since  that 
time. 

His  broad  interests  led  him  to  a  place  of  prominence  among  his  neighbors,  and  he  was 
elected  president  of  tlie  Woodstock  3ililk  Producers'  Union. 

In  politics,  he  has  always  been  a  Republican  and  a  man  of  inllucncc  in  his  party. 

His  long  experience  as  a  school  teacher  and  principal  made  him  an  ideal  man  for  the 
school  board,  and  his  close  touch  with  school  affairs  admirably  fitted  him  to  fill  the  post  of 
chairman  of  the  board  for  two  years.  As  acting  school  visitor  he  served  his  town  faithfullv 
and  efficiently.    During  his  administration  the  schools  thrived  and  the  town  gained  the 
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advantage  accruing  from  the  services  of  this  highly-trained  and  thoroughly-experienced 
schoolman. 

Senator  Potter,  however,  has  by  no  means  confined  his  activities  to  farm  and  school  life. 
He  is  of  an  active  social  nature,  and  has  become  affiliated  with  several  social  and  fraternal 
organizations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Union  Lodge,  No.  164,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  which  he  is  highly  respected.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
Granger,  a  member  of  the  Woodstock  Grange,  and  is  prominent  in  its  councils  and  afifairs. 

With  "honor  to  his  own  country"  back  of  him,  Senator  Potter  first  became  known  in 
the  General  Assembly  in  1903,  when  Woodstock  chose  him  as  her  representative.  He 
acc|uitted  himself  with  honor  to  his  town  and  himself,  and  won  many  good  friends. 

His  services  to  his  town  attracted  attention  to  the  other  towns  of  his  District  (the 
Twenty-eighth)  and  people  began  predicting  that  he  would  be  a  senator  some  day.  "He 
will  go  higher,"  said  the  skilled  prophets. 

Returning  from  Hartford,  Mr.  Potter  resumed  his  quiet  life,  neither  desiring  nor  seek- 
ing further  honors,  but  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  1907  delegates  to  the  Republican  senato- 
rial Convention  for  his  District  named  him  as  their  candidate.  He  was  given  loyal  and  con- 
sistent support.  Personal  popularity,  a  record  for  integrity  and  upright  dealing,  a  reputa- 
tion for  service  to  his  fellowmen,  combined  to  effect  his  election,  which  was  by  a  decisive 
majority. 

At  the  Capitol  he  was  speedily  recognized  as  a  valuable  member  of  the  Senate.  His 
committee  assignment  at  once  marked  him  as  a  man  of  weight,  as  well  as  being  most  appro- 
priate. He  was  chosen  to  act  on  the  important  committee  on  education,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  alert  and  conscientious  workers.  It  was  his  persistent  and  skillful  work  which  was 
instrumental  in  passing  the  bill  for  state  aid  to  schools  in  small  towns.  Only  people  who 
live  in  small  towns  can  realize  what  a  welcome  bill  this  measure  has  proved  to  be.  Every 
son  and  daughter  of  Connecticut  loves  education  and,  theoretically  at  least,  stands  by  the 
public  school.  Money  to  do  the  best  thing  educationally,  however,  is  not  always  forthcom- 
ing. Through  this  bill  the  facilities  afforded  the  children  are  very  much  greater,  since  the 
State  assumes  a  portion  of  the  burden,  aiid  under  conditions  which  can  only  make  for  bet- 
ter education  in  the  broadest  sense. 

It  is  men  like  Senator  Potter,  who,  unmindful  of  selfish  considerations,  anxious  only 
for  the  public  good,  bring  about  legislation  of  this  excellent  type,  and  win  for  themselves 
the  gratitude  of  the  thinking  people  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Senator  JAMES  F.  WALSH 


SENATOR  JAMES  F.  WALSH,  GREENWICH 


An  indescribable  atmosphere  of  power  surrounds  men  who  are  born  to  lead  their  fel- 
lows— the  force  of  magnetism,  the  persuasive,  convincing  qualities,  the  strength  of  mind  and 
quick  grasp  of  a  situation  are  all  enhanced  by  this  quality,  difficult  to  describe,  but  instantly 
felt  and  recognized  by  the  most  unobservant  of  people. 

At  once  upon  meeting  Senator  James  Francis  Walsh  of  Greenwich,  this  quality  im- 
presses itself  forcefully  upon  one  and  when  the  record  of  the  man  is  revealed,  one  learns  that 
from  the  first,  he  has  been  a  natural  leader  and  has  won  honor  and  distinction. 

Senator  Walsh  was  born  in  Lewisboro,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1864. 
the  son  of  James  F.  and  Annie  E.  Walsh.  In  his  infancy  his  parents  moved  to  Ridgeficld 
where  he  passed  his  boyhood  days  being  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town. 

His  ambition  early  tended  in  the  direction  of  the  practice  of  law.  His  brother,  Hon. 
R.  J.  Walsh,  had  achieved  notable  success  in  that  profession  and  he  bent  all  of  his  energies 
toward  emulating  his  elder  brother's  example.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  his 
brother's  law  office  in  Greenwich  as  a  student. 

Zealous  and  concentrated  study  brought  its  reward  and  January  20,  1888,  he  reached 
the  goal  toward  which  he  had  been  striving  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  first  he  began 
to  practice  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  but  two  years  later,  he  opened  an  office  of  his 
own. 

Signal  success  has  marked  his  progress  and  to  him  were  entrusted  cases  of  great 
importance.  He  fulfilled  every  requirement ;  his  intellect,  oratory  and  grasp  of  the  tiniest 
legal  details  won  him  victory  after  victory  until  the  name  of  the  young  attorney,  James  F. 
Walsh,  became  known  and  honored  throughout  the  country. 

He  also  found  time  to  accomplish  considerable  in  the  real  estate  line,  his  energy  being 
responsible  for  his  continued  success. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  town  of  G.-eenwich  emerged  from  its  condition  of  staid 
conservatism  to  its  present  state  of  a  thriving  and  fashionable  suburb  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  group  of  young  business  and  professional  men  who  have  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  town  and  achieve  its  prosperity,  none  has  been  more  untiring  and  well-advised 
in  his  operation  than  Senator  Walsh. 

Although  best  known  to  the  State  at  large  through  his  continuous  and  efficient  public 
service,  Senator  Walsh  has  numerous  business  affiliations  which  occupy  much  of  his  time 
and  attention.  Among  these  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  he  is  a  director  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  Byram  Land  Improvement  Company ;  a  director  in  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Riverside 
Water  Company ;  director  in  and  attorney  for  the  National  Investment  Company. 

He  is  also  prosecuting  agent  for  the  County  Commissioners  which  position  he  has  cred- 
itably held  since  1888,  and  since  the  organization  of  the  Borough  Court  in  1888,  he  acted  as 
prosecuting  attorney  until  June,  1905,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Roberts,  Judge 
of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Fairfield  County. 
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Senator  Walsh  is  rated  as  one  of  the  strongest  RepubUcans  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  since  January,  1901,  has  been  a  member  of  the  state  governing  or  administrative  bodies 
continuously,  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900,  the  citizens  of  Greenwich  decided  tliat  they  wanted  him  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  were  very  much  pleased  when  his  ability 
was  so  speedily  recognized  in  the  House  that  he  was  given  the  distinction  of  an  assignment  as 
chairman  of  the  leading  committee  on  railroads. 

His  brightness  and  executive  ability  made  him  one  of  the  dominant  figures  in  that 
General  Assembly. 

In  the  session  of  1903  and  1907  he  gained  renewed  laurels,  having  been  elevated  to  the 
Senatorial  body  representing  the  Twenty-seventh  Senatorial  District.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  most  important  committee  in  the  body,  the  Judiciary,  and  his  place  as  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  undisputed. 

During  the  years  1905-06  he  served  his  commonwealth  as  State  Treasurer  and  made 
an  ideal  official  in  that  position.  Few  Republicans  exert  a  stronger  influence  on  the  thought 
and  deeds  of  the  party  than  he,  and  his  list  of  friends  is  far-seeing  and  includes  men  of  mark 
and  of  loyalty. 

His  social  life  is  confined  to  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  and  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  for  yeans.  He  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  active  in  its  affairs. 

Senator  Walsh  married,  April  11,  1893,  Emily  Cone  Tweedale,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Tweedale  of  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  and  her  charm  of  manner  and  beautiful  deeds  of  generosity 
have  greatly  increased  the  wide  circle  of  friends  enjoyed  by  both.  The  marked  ability  of 
Senator  Walsh  will  yet  bring  him  higher  honors  and  greater  distinction  for  his  gifts  are 
constantly  ripening  and  becoming  richer. 
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Senator  STILES  JUDSON 


SENATOR  STILES  JUDSON,  STRATFORD 


Men  who  stand  true  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  their  souls  in  the  face  of  determined 
opposition  when  such  a  firm  stand  means  heavy  sacrifice  of  prestige,  honor  and  position  are 
not  so  numerous  as  the  student  of  humanity  might  wish,  but  in  Senator  Stiles  Judson,  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut,  has  such  a  man ;  and  the  plain  people  glory  in  the  possession  of  this 
valiant  and  brilliant  man  of  public  affairs.  At  no  matter  what  cost,  he  has  the  reputation  of 
remaining  true  unto  himself,  and  as  the  immortal  poet  said,  "Thou  canst  not  then  be  false 
to  any  man."  ■  ' 

Truth  and  loyalty  are  his  two  most  conspicuous  traits  of  character.  Added  to  these 
are  brilliant  attainments  of  the  intellect,  an  eloquence  in  speech,  a  knowledge  of  politics,  gov- 
ernment and  men,  which  make  him  the  natural  leader.  Such  as  he  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
background.    Natural  qualities  make  him  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  power  to  lead  men. 

Stiles  Judson  was  born  in  Stratford,  February  13,  1862,  the  son  of  Stiles  and  Caroline 
E.  (Peck)  Judson.  He  attended  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  town  and  after  grad- 
uating from  the  Stratford  Academy,  entered  the  law  department  of  Yale  University,  from 
which  he  received  his  diploma  in  1885. 

In  that  same  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  entered  the  office  of  Townsend  and 
Watrous  in  New  Haven.  Here  he  continued  until  September,  1886,  and  early  displayed  keen- 
ness of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment. 

From  New  Haven,  he  went  to  Bridgeport,  becoming  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Can- 
field  and  Judson,  where  he  has  continued  to  practice  ever  since.  The  firm  now  bears  the 
name  of  Canfield,  Judson  and  Pullman,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  rated 
in  the  state. 

Senator  Judson  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  to  him  have  been  entrusted 
cases  of  very  large  importance. 

He  has  also  achieved  distinction  in  military  circles  and  was  connected  with  the  Con- 
necticut National  Guard,  at  one  time  commanding  Company  K  of  the  Fourth  Regiment. 

In  politics,  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  Republican  circles  in  the  state.  In 
caucus  and  convention  his  words  were  heard  with  closest  attention,  his  advice  sought,  his 
skill  in  planning  the  political  battle  making  him  a  valuable  adviser  as  well  as  leader. 

The  town  of  Stratford  sent  him  as  her  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1891, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  qualifications  and  deeds,  she  sent  him  again  in  1895. 

A  decade  later,  the  Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  District  of  which  Stratford  is  a  part, 
elected  him  as  their  Senator,  for  they  remembered  his  valuable  work  as  House  Chairman  of 
the  very  important  Judiciary  Committee. 

He  made  an  excellent  Senator  and  two  years  later  was  re-elected  by  a  pluralitv  almost 
double  that  of  the  preceding  election. 

Whenever  Senator  Judson  gave  a  measure  his  hearty  support  or  his  definite  opposition, 
some  interesting  developments  were  expected.  His  power  of  oratory,  his-  thorough  grasp  of 
the  subject  in  every  detail,  his  mode  of  carrying  out  well  laid  plans,  often  wrested  victory 
from  his  opponents.    Many  of  the  most  widely  discussed  and  most  enduring  acts  of  legisla- 
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tion  enacted  during  his  term  owe  their  triumph  to  Senator  Judson.  In  the  same  manner  he 
defeated  many  proposed  acts  which  he  considered  unfair  or  wrong. 

Winning  or  losing,  Senator  Judson  was  always  a  fearless  champion  or  antagonist, 
striking  in  the  open,  fighting  his  battles  in  manly  fashion  and  commanding  the  respect  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Associates  of  Senator  Judson  recall 
many  incidents  attesting  to  his  brain  power,  his  broad  intellect,  his  fund  of  information  on 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  public  welfare.  He  was  a  man  at  the  very  heart  of  public  life 
and  he  carried  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  into  his  legislative  activities. 

During  the  session  of  1907,  he  served  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  previous  session  he  made  his  fame  through  his  work  as  a  committee  man  in  conjunction 
with  Senator  Paige  of  Bridgeport. 

Senator  Judson  is  married  and  makes  his  home  in  Stratford,  practicing  law  in  Bridge- 
port. He  likes  social  life  and  is  a  member  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  Stratford ;  Hamilton 
Commandery  of  Bridgeport ;  Seaside  Club  of  Bridgeport  and  Algonc|uin  Club  of  that  city. 

His  latest  honor  has  been  the  appointment  as  State's  Attorney  for  Fairfield  County  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Samuel  Fessenden.  In  this  position,  his  admirable 
legal  c|ualities  will  be  called  into  play  and  given  opportunity  and  he  will  add  further  lustre 
to  his  name  and  enhance  the  glory  of  his  record. 
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Senator  CHARLES  A.  HOFFMAN 


SENATOR  CHARLES  A.  HOFFMAN,  DANBURY 

The  qualities  wliich  make  for  success  are  present  in  abundance  in  the  character  of 
Charles  .-V.  Hoffman  of  Danbury,  one  of  the  best  known  Republicans  in  that  section  of  Con- 
necticut. 

j\Ir.  Hoffman  has  been  identified  with  the  business  and  political  life  of  his  city  and  state, 
for  many  years,  and  has  attained  a  reputation  for  high  standards  of  honor  and  loyalty  to  his 
friends. 

He  was  born  in  Highbridge,  N.J.,  in  1863  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  place.  His  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  C.  Hoft'man,  his  father  hav- 
ing died  in  the  latter  part  of  1907,  his  mother  still  living. 

After  completing  his  course  in  the  public  schools,  young  Mr.  Hoffman  became  inter- 
ested in  the  cigar  maker's  trade. 

Naturally  of  the  business  temperament,  he  soon  acquired  the  trade  at  a  shop  in  Somer- 
ville,  N.  J.,  and  followed  this  line  for  several  years. 

He  was  apt  and  popular  and  quickly  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  advance  beyond 
the  status  of  an  ordinary  cigar  maker.  He  saw  the  possibilities  for  success  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  and  decided  that  he  could  succeed  in  that  line  of  business. 

So  at  the  age  of  23  years  he  established  a  small  cigar  manufacturing  business  in  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  and  after  the  first  year  realized  that  he  had  made  no  mistake. 

Success  was  steady  and  consistent  and  the  first  humble  site  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
larger,  then  still  a  larger  and  more  pretentious  establishment  was  sought. 

To-day  he  sells  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  His  business  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  Into  his  factory  and  its  methods,  he  has  put  his  shrewd  business  abil- 
ity, and  to  make  his  success  all  the  more  assured  he  adds  the  gifts  of  pleasing  personality  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to  deal  with  men. 

When  quite  a  young  man  he  was  sought  in  politics.  As  soon  as  he  became  a  citizen, 
he  enrolled  himself  in  the  Republican  party  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs. 

He  was  elected  Representative  from  Danbury  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1903- 1904 
and  so  well  did  he  fulfill  his  duties  and  so  carefully  did  he  guard  the  interests  of  his  home 
city,  he  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1904  serving  through  the  term  of  1905- 1906. 

Further  honor  was  bestowed  on  him  in  the  next  state  election,  for  by  a  substantial 
majority  he  was  chosen  State  Senator  from  the  Twenty-fourth  District  for  the  years  1907- 
1908. 

Senator  Hoffman  is  a  doer,  not  a  dreamer,  and  once  his  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  a 
certain  cause,  he  never  ceases  until  he  has  accomplished  something  in  that  direction. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  humane  institutions,  during  his  term  as  Representa- 
tive he  accomplished  considerable  good,  but  it  is  for  his  special  work  in  behalf  of  Danbury 
that  he  will  be  longest  remembered. 

Much  of  his  effort  while  in  the  General  Assembly  was  expended  in  the  direction  of 
securing  a  state  normal  school  and  new  hospital  for  Danbury.  These  were  two  big  projects 
and  called  for  an  infinite  amount  of  detailed  work  in  which  Senator  Hoft'man  excels. 
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The  townspeople  were  very  anxious  to  secure  both  of  these  institutions,  and  over  the 
normal  school  in  particular  there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  Legislature,  but  the 
insistent  and  well  planned  work  of  the  member  from  Danbury  finally  won  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  people  of  Danbury  have  not  been  slow  to  express  their  appreciation. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  Senator  Hoffman  should  have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining 
a  Normal  School  for  Danbury  as  he  has  always  been  strongly  interested  in  schools.  Educa- 
tional work  has  always  appealed  to  him  with  irresistible  force  and  in  his  term  as  a  member 
of  the  High  School  Committee,  he  came  into  close  touch  with  the  schools  and  educational 
facilities  of  Danbury. 

Politics,  his  other  strong  interest,  has  also  been  followed  with  marked  success.  In 
conventions,  caucuses  and  primaries  his  voice  was  often  raised  in  the  cause  of  some  pet 
project  or  favored  candidate,  and  his  advice  being  found  to  be  sound  and  good,  was  heeded 
by  the  party  leaders  and  workers. 

He  became  one  of  the  best  known  Republican  workers  in  western  Connecticut,  and  his 
prominence  and  popularity  can  be  rightly  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Connecticut  McKinley  Association  in  1907. 

A  man  of  this  calibre  is  always  in  much  demand  for  fraternal  and  social  organiza- 
tions, and  finds  true  pleasure  and  relaxation  in  such  bodies. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  Senator  Hofifman  is  affiliated  with  a  large 
number  of  such  clubs  and  societies. 

The  purely  social  bodies  to  which  he  belongs  include  the  Danbury  Club  and  the  fash- 
ionable Country  Club  of  Danbury. 

The  societies  in  which  the  fraternal  and  social  elements  unite  comprise  Union  Lodge 
F.  and  A.  M.  (No.  40),  Eureka  Chapter  No.  23;  Wooster  Council  R.  and  S.  M. ;  Cru- 
sader Commandery  K.  T. ;  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  lodge  of  Elks  in  Danbury,  and  Pyra- 
mid Temple  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  of  Bridgeport. 

Senator  Hoffman  married  Miss  Grace  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Tay- 
lor of  Bethel  in  1886,  and  they  have  three  children.  Miss  Mabel  G.,  Miss  Alice  M.  and  Clin- 
ton M.  Hoffman.    Their  home  is  at  27  Balm  forth  Avenue,  Danbury. 

The  family  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  city  and  their  home  is  a  centre  of  social 

life. 

A  fact  which  has  contributed  to  some  extent  to  Senator  Hoffman's  continued  success 
has  been  his  friendship  with  the  labor  unions,  his  interest  having  been  raised  at  the  time 
when  he  was  a  journeyman  and  his  prominence  having  made  him  secretary  of  The  Dan- 
bury Cigarmakers'  Union. 

He  has  always  proved  himself  a  sincere  friend  to  the  cause  of  labor. 
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Senator  WILLIAM  R.  BROWN 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  R.  BROWN,  BRIDGEPORT 


Manufacturing  life  holds  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  representative  men  of  Bridge- 
port in  its  grasp.  The  fascination  of  manufacture  attracts  them  early  in  life.  It  is  a  very 
large  item  in  their  environment  and  proves  that  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  or  profession 
for  life,  environment  is  a  force  whose  strength  is  inestimably  great. 

The  little  boy  whose  daily  path  to  school  or  to  play  leads  him  past  these  centers  of 
industry,  who  hears  the  hum,  rattle  and  roar  of  the  motive  power,  who  perhaps  lingers  about 
the  docks  and  freight  yards  and  sees  car  loads  and  boat  loads  innumerable  laden  with  the 
product  of  the  big  factories,  unconsciously  plans  for  himself  a  share  in  this  big  work  when 
he  shall  become  a  man. 

Senator  William  Robertson  Brown  of  Bridgeport,  who  has  twice  represented  the 
Twenty-third  Senatorial  District  with  distinction,  was  just  such  a  boy.  From  his  earliest 
days,  he  was  familiar  with  the  great  world  of  manufacturing.  He  knew  the  location  and 
products  of  the  multitude  of  factories  which  are  making  Bridgeport  famous  in  the  civilized 
world,  where  manufactured  products  are  in  demand,  and  he  concentrated  his  attention  on 
the  life  of  the  shops.  He  soon  reached  a  determination  that  he  would  attain  skill  in 
some  branches  of  manufacturing  work  an  d  make  that  his  occupation. 

The  son  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  (Robertson)  Brown,  he  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Dec. 
17,  1858,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  As  soon  as  his  education  was 
completed,  he  entered  one  of  the  factories  which  had  so  fascinated  him. 

He  did  attain  the  skill  of  which  he  dreamed  and  during  the  eight  years  in  which 
he  was  employed  by  the  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company,  spent  several  years  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  their  interests.  He  broadened  his  information,  and  gained  much  of  value 
during  his  life  abroad  and  looks  back  to  those  years  with  a  great  deal  of  sincere  pleasure. 

He  is  a  master  mechanic  and  has  for  several  years  been  with  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company  of  Bridgeport,  and  is  very  highly  regarded  by  his  associates  in  that 
company. 

Senator  Brown  is  a  very  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  one  of  its 
most  ardent  supporters  and  takes  a  prominent  part  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  church  and  congregation.  He  is  known  as  a  wise  counsellor  in  church  affairs  and  is 
frequently  sought  on  matters  of  moment. 

The  Bridgeport  Savings  and  Loan  association  has  chosen  him  as  one  of  the  directors 
and  he  gives  generously  of  his  time  and  ability  to  that  body,  having  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  its  members  and  associate  directors. 

In  social  life,  he  is  a  great  favorite.  His  qualities  of  uprightness,  geniality,  delightful 
frankness  and  sincerity,  merit  the  popularity  which  they  have  won,  and  everywhere  he  goes, 
the  heartiest  of  welcomes  is  extended  him.  The  Seaside  Club,  one  of  the  best  known  in 
Bridgeport,  is  one  of  his  social  affiliations. 

He  is  fond  of  the  outdoor  life  and  takes  much  pleasure  in  his  membership  in  the 
Mill  Hill  Golf  Club.  He  is  also  connected  with  Poquonock  Lodge  No.  4.  I.  O.  O.  F..  Strat- 
field  Encampment,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Joseph  Dowdell  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias. 
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Enterprising,  ambitious  and  companionable,  he  is  in  demand  at  all  public  and  social 
occasions  and  his  friends  are  innumerable  and  staunch. 

His  political  activity  has  been  confined  to  his  work  in  the  Bridgeport  Republican  Club, 
of  which  he  is  president,  but  has  been  the  kind  of  activity  which  is  commendable,  as  he  has 
generously  donated  his  efficient  service  and  an  abundance  of  time  to  strengthening  the  club, 
the  party,  and  to  furthering  the  cause  of  Republican  candidates. 

He  has  twice  been  called  on  to  represent  the  Twenty-third  District  in  the  Senate  and 
has  demonstrated  the  same  sterling  honesty  of  purpose,  solidity  of  character  and  pleasing 
characteristics  in  the  Senate  chamber  that  have  made  him  such  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bridge- 
port. As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cities  and  boroughs  he  did  a  volume  of  business  in 
the  last  session. 

He  married  Katherine  B.  Shepard,  November  24,  1884,  and  they  have  one  child, 
Lorintha  Blanche,  born  June  6,  1887.  Their  home  is  in  Bridgeport  and  is  the  center  of  hos- 
pitality. 

Senator  Brown  is  a  good  example  of  the  frank,  outspoken  man  who  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  ideal  American.  Honest  of  heart,  honest  of  intention  and  honest  of  speech,  his  pur- 
pose clear,  he  pursues  the  manly  course  without  question.  To  him  there  is  but  one  course 
to  be  considered,  all  others  are  foreign  to  his  nature  and  by  him  regarded  as  un-American. 
The  life  abroad  but  accentuated  his  x\mericanism  and  made  him  the  stronger  patriot  and  citi- 
zen, the  kind  in  whom  Uncle  Sam  delights. 
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Senator  JOHN  M.  DONNELLY 


SENATOR  JOHN  M.  DONNELLY,  BRIDGEPORT 


Ideals  are  beautiful  things  and  courage  is  glorious.  We  all  honor  the  man  whose 
courage  is  of  the  glorious  kind,  who  exercises  that  characteristic  in  upholding  ideals  and 
persists  in  his  course  at  great  cost.  In  Flon.  John  M.  Donnelly,  Bridgeport  delights  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  these  valorous,  fearless  sons,  whose  mighty  battle  against  vice  and  the 
depreciation  of  womanhood  in  Connecticut  in  the  last  session  of  the  State  Senate,  makes 
pleasant  memory  for  all  who  desire  moral  progress  in  this  commonwealth. 

Seldom  does  so  young  a  man  dare  to  think,  speak  and  act  as  did  he ;  an  unusual  type 
of  intellect  and  splendid  force  are  revealed  in  this  representative  young  American. 

He  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  on  the  James  L.  McGovern  farm  called  Eaton,  in  the  year 
1874,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Bridgeport.  Soon  after  he 
entered  the  business  life. 

He  enrolled  himself  in  the  Democratic  party  and  his  natural  affability  and  bright  mind 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  voters. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1899,  being  one  of  the  youngest  men  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  was  re-elected  in  1901.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  board  during  his  second  term  and  demonstrated  himself  as  a  natural 
leader  of  men. 

In  the  election  of  1903,  Alderman  Donnelly  was  chosen  as  Democratic  candidate  for 
tax  collector  and  was  elected  by  a  flattering  majority.  He  served  during  the  years  1903 
and  1904. 

His  public  life  was  of  a  kind  to  commend  itself  to  all  citizens.  Upright,  honest, 
reliable,  fearless  and  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  community,  he  was  admired,  respected  and 
borne  in  mind  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  man  well  worthy  of  extensive  and  high  honors. 

So  in  1906,  by  a  plurality  three  times  that  of  the  victor  in  the  previous  election,  the 
Democrats  of  the  Twenty-second  District,  which  includes  four  wards  of  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port, elected  him  to  the  State  Senate. 

His  committee  work  was  done  on  the  manual  and  roll  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman  and  on  the  Putnam  Memorial  Camp.  His  important  work  in  the  Senate,  however, 
was  done  in  debate  and  he  will  long  be  remembered  by  friends  of  temperance  for  his  vote 
to  keep  women  out  of  the  saloons. 

By  his  vigorous  and  powerful  work  against  the  saloon  element,  he  antagonized  many 
of  the  political  leaders  who  vowed  vengeance,  should  he  be  nominated  for  office  again. 

In  the  city  election  of  1907,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  tax  collector  and 
a  memorable  and  stubbornly  contested  campaign  ensued. 

The  saloon  element  was  a  unit  against  him  and  the  best  people  in  the  city  enlisted 
themselves  in  his  interest.  The  very  ministers  rallied  to  his  support  and  the  fight  was 
persistently  bitter.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  most  notable  contests  which  the  thriving  and 
active  city  of  Bridgeport  has  ever  witnessed. 
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Throughout  the  State,  interest  was  very  keen,  as  it  was  generally  understood,  that 
the  contest  was  not  drawn  at  party  lines  and  that  the  "Red  Light  District"  had  determined 
to  punish  Senator  Donnelly  for  his  manly,  dignified  and  courageous  stand. 

The  number  of  men  of  character  who  admire  such  a  public  official  is  large  in  Bridge- 
port and  the  hard  tough  struggle  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Senator  Donnelly  by  the  wonder- 
ful plurality  of  1772,  truly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  opposed 
him.  To  secure  such  a  gratifying  vote  for  the  candidate,  many  votes  from  without  Demo- 
cratic ranks  were  necessary,  and  this  demonstrates  the  esteem  felt  for  the  young  man  by 
men  regardless  of  political  affiliations. 

His  votes  on  excise  measures  at  Hartford  were  thus  cordially  and  emphatically 
endorsed  and  the  election  illustrated  the  people's  strong  admiration  for  the  man  possessing 
the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Beside  his  votes  on  excise  questions,  Senator  Donnelly  was  prominent  in  the  vote  for 
trial  by  jury ;  for  the  Employes  Liability  Act  and  for  the  eight  hour  law  for  railroad  teleg- 
raphers. 

He  became  conspicuous  by  introducing  the  bill  giving  cities  and  towns  the  right  to 
petition  the  Railroad  Commissioners  for  the  right  to  stop  trains  passing  through  such  cities 
or  towns.  Through  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  fact  that  Bridgeport  speedily  availed 
itself  of  the  nxeasure,  the  city  secured  much  better  train  service. 

Senator  Donnelly  is  regarded  as  an  extremely  bright  and  efficient  politician,  a  man 
whose  personality  is  delightful  and  whose  power  to  make  and  retain  friends  is  wonderful 
and  whose  frank  manner  and  warmth  of  temperament  endear  him  to  all. 

He  is  married  and  makes  his  home  in  Bridgeport.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  in 
public  life  in  the  State  and  his  future  seems  all  rose  and  gold  in  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
its  promise. 
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SENATOR  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL,  BRIDGEPORT 


"A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
A  wind  tliat  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sails, 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast ! 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 
While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies  and  leaves 
Old  England  on  the  lee. 

By  all  good  rights,  Mr.  Archibald  McNeil  should  have  been  a  sailor,  roving  o'er  the  roll- 
ing deep  in  search  of  adventure  and  merchandise,  weathering  the  gale,  playing  great  stakes 
with  Neptune,  to  win  or  lose  all.  Instead,  we  find  he  is  a  successful  coal  merchant  in 
Bridgeport  and  sleeps  'o  nights  on  an  Ostermoor  mattress — save  the  mark  ! — instead  of  in  a 
hammock.  There  might  be  some  romance  in  the  transport  of  coal,  but  for  the  modern 
system  of  tug-boat  and  skow,  and  you  might  as  well  call  the  brakeman  on  a  gondola  coal  car 
a  navigator.  No,  Mr.  McNeil  entirely  upsets  our  ideas  at  atavism,  for  in  him  flows  the 
blood  of  that  worthy  man,  Archibald  McNeil  of  Branford,  Conn.,  son-in-law  to  Rev.  Samuel 
Russell,  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College.  He  sailed  the  main  in  the  "Peggie  and  Mol- 
lie,"  a  trim  brigantine  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
real  romantic  spirit  lived  and  breathed ;  when  pirates  were  always  scuttling  along  the  hori- 
zon or  the  enemy's  frigates  might  bear  down  upon  you  and  send  a  shot  across  your  bows 
before  you  even  knew  war  had  been  declared,  or  the  revenue  ofiicers  mistake  you  for  smug- 
glers and  give  chase !  This  doughty  old  captain  is  on  record  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Free- 
masonry in  Connecticut.  Then  there  was  his  son.  Captain  Archibald  McNeil,  in  whom  the 
thirst  for  romance  found  assuagement  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  A  friend  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  he,  that  is,  of  course,  before  the  fall.  In  his  son  William,  the  old  love  of  the  sea 
crops  out  again.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1777,  and  served  as  gunner  on  the  "Mar- 
quis de  La  Fayette,"  which  bore  a  privateer's  commission  from  the  U.  S.  government.  He 
became  captain  of  a  West  India  trader,  was  captured  by  the  French,  held  in  durance  vile, 
and  finally  "made  his  escape  through  Masonry,"  as  one  writer  naively  puts  it.  But  for  the 
capital  "M,''  we  might  imagine  him  stealthily  removing  the  stones  of  his  donjon  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  a  la  Monte  Cristo.  That  would  have  been  romantic,  and  I  think  he 
would  have  done  it  on  a  pinch. 

Abraham  A.  McNeil,  our  subject's  father,  was  also  a  seafaring  man,  whose  energies 
were  later  expended  in  safeguarding  the  mariner's  course.  He  founded  the  system  of  light- 
houses at  Bridgeport,  establishing  the  light  at  the  mouth  of  Bridgeport  harbor  in  1844.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Hults.  Their  son,  Archibald,  was  born  on  the  2d  of  July,  1842.  He 
received  his  education  in  various  public  and  private  schools,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School 
of  New  Haven.  Though  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  sea.  he  did  listen  to  the  bartering  instinct,  and 
in  1863  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  and  demonstrated  his  business  capacity.  The 
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year  1876  sees  them  established  in  the  butter  and  cheese  trade  in  New  York  City.  Con- 
stantly striving  toward  a  more  commanding  position  in  the  world  of  trade,  they  made  a  bid 
for  a  part  of  the  Cuban  export  and  import  trade.  This  put  them  in  the  way  of  handling 
coal,  which  proved  so  remunerative  that  in  1888  Mr.  McNeil  returned  to  Bridgeport  to 
establish  himself  exclusively  in  the  bituminous  coal  trade  as  a  wholesaler.  He  has  continued 
there  ever  since.  He  represents  six  large  mining  concerns,  and  supplies  railroads,  fac- 
tories and  dealers.  Bridgeport  fairly  bristles  with  smoke-stacks,  and  every  cloud  which  they 
belch  skyward  hath  a  silver  lining — for  Archibald  McNeil,  who  would  not  be  a  sailor.  He 
says  it  is  the  only  thing  he  ever  handled  that  went  up  in  smoke — and.  paid. 

Mr.  McNeil  is  never  too  busy  to  devote  some  of  his  time  to  the  welfare  of  his  city  or 
state.  He  realizes  that  the  handling  of  public  affairs  requires  no  less  business  acumen  and 
bustle  than  is  needful  to  keep  one's  private  affairs  off  the  shoals,  and  far  more  honesty.  He 
therefore  feels  that  it  is  a  grievous  dereliction  from  duty  for  a  man  who  has  demonstrated 
his  business  ability  in  his  own  interests  to  deny  his  expert  services  to  the  state.  He  stands 
by  this  opinion  and  has  served  in  many  local  offices. 

In  1902  he  began  a  two  years'  service  as  State  Senator.  He  proved  his  worth  as  a 
Senator  by  his  support  of  many  measures  tending  to  the  public  good.  His  clean  record  dur- 
ing these  two  years  brought  him  an  encore  in  1906,  when  he  defeated  Allen  W.  Paige, 
and  his  friends  hope  he  will  long  grace  the  Senate  chamber  with  his  presence. 

In  1881  Mr.  McNeil  married  Jean  McKenzie  ClanRanald,  from  which  union  have 
come  three  sons. 

Mr.  McNeil  is  a  cordial  man  to  meet.  Business,  first,  of  course  you  know,  and  accord- 
ing to  business  rules,  but  when  the  business  is  settled  satisfactorily  he  will  entertain  you  by 
the  hour  with  stories  from  his  own  experience,  or  drawn  from  the  past,  when  his  forefathers 
sailed  the  seas. 

He  has  several  club  affiliations.  He  was  first  president  of  the  Algonquin  Club,  first 
president  of  the  Calumet  Club,  and  first  president  of  the  old  Eclectic  Club.  He  has  made 
peace  with  the  Manes  of  his  seafaring  ancestors  by  cultivating  the  sport  of  yachting.  He 
was  at  one  time  commodore  of  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club. 

The  old  Captain  Archibald,  he  of  the  "Peggie  and  Mollie,"  would  shrug  his  shoulders 
at  that,  but  the  friends  of  the  Senator  say  he  has  gone  higher  than  the  topmast. 
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Senator  HARLEY  P.  BUELL 


SENATOR  HARLEY  P.  BUELL,  COLCHESTER 


In  affairs  of  state  and  country,  at  frequent  intervals,  may  be  discovered  descendants  of 
the  early  Connecticut  families  with  hands  firmly  placed  at  the  helm  of  public  afifairs,  guiding 
their  course  with  coolness,  dexterity  and  wisdom,  keeping  clear  of  the  shoals,  true  to  the 
course  which  leads  to  success. 

Those  early  Connecticut  families  contained  the  very  cream  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
New  England,  men  of  skill,  fortitude,  heroism,  and  from  them  have  sprung  descendants 
blessed  with  the  same  traits  of  character. 

From  such  a  family  has  come  Harley  P.  Buell  of  Colchester,  Senator  from  the  Twen- 
tieth District,  who  dates  back  his  ancestry  to  the  days  of  Hooker  and  Davenport  in  this  state. 

Senator  Buell  was  born  in  Gilead,  town  of  Hebron,  November  6,  185 1,  the  son  of 
John  W.  and  Mary  Ann  (Post)  Buell.  After  finishing  his  schooling,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  Charles  G.  Buell,  who  kept  a  large  general  store 
at  Hebron  Green. 

Excellent  business  ability  was  developed  and  two  years  later  he  removed  to  Colchester, 
where  he  filled  a  similar  position  in  the  store  of  William  B.  Otis. 

He  was  desirous  of  entering  the  drug  business  and  prepared  himself  as  a  druggist  dur- 
ing the  four  years  in  which  he  was  at  this  store.  He  then  purchased  the  drug  store  of 
Charles  H.  Rogers  and  engaged  in  that  line. 

He  has  continued  in  this  business  on  the  same  site  ever  since  and  is  rated  as  the  lead- 
ing druggist  in  that  vicinity  of  the  state.  He  is  alert,  pleasant,  and  a  fine  manager,  therefore 
he  has  prospered  and  gained  a  high  place  in  the  community. 

One  of  his  first  avenues  of  service  to  the  people  of  his  town  came  in  his  election  to  the 
Colchester  school  board,  which  governs  the  affairs  of  the  Colchester  borough  school  district. 
That  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  during  the  most  of  those  years  he  has  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  His  long  years  of  experience,  enhancing  the  value  of  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  schools,  have  strengthened  the  force  of  his  remarks  and  made  the  wis- 
dom of  his  counsel  justly  appreciated. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  therefore  at  the  head  of  the  town  gov- 
ernment of  Colchester.  For  about  nineteen  years  he  has  been  Judge  of  Probate  for  his  dis- 
trict. 

Senator  Buell  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Colchester  Savings  Bank,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  of  the  most  influential  and  representative  men  of  the  town,  and  has  acted  as  a 
director  since  the  incorporation.  His  unerring  judgment,  proceeding  from  calm  deliberation 
and  a  deep  study  of  the  question  in  hand,  are  sources  of  admiration  among  his  brother 
directors. 

He  was  also  an  incorporator  of  the  Linwood  Cemetery  Association,  and  is  now  its  treas- 
urer. 

Among  other  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  which  he  is  called  on  to  occupy  is  that 
of  trustee  of  Bacon  Academy. 
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He  is  a  member  of  Wooster  Lodge,  No.  lo,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  has  been  master 
for  several  terms,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  Colchester  Lodge,  No.  31,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

Outside  of  his  town,  Senator  Buell's  interests  have  been  centered  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1902,  to  which  he  was  delegate  from  Colchester,  and  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Senate,  to  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Twentieth  District. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  roads,  bridges  and  rivers,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Capitol  furniture  and  grounds. 

In  his  town  he  is  a  power  in  molding  public  thought,  for  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  deep  thinker,  a  man  who  is  shrewd  in  his  deductions  and  positive  in  his  assertions,  because 
he  is  guided  by  a  system  of  level  headed  reasoning  and  seldom  makes  a  mistake.  His  business 
success  has  come  through  the  same  qualities  which  have  made  him  politically  triumphant. 
The  same  rules  which  apply  to  clean  business  competition  he  has  applied  to  his  public  life, 
and  his  experience  proves  that  such  methods  pay. 

On  June  7,  1877,  Senator  Buell  married  Miss  L.  Loretta  Tew,  daughter  of  John  Tew. 
Their  home  is  in  Colchester. 
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Senator  ALONZO  R.  ABORN 


SENATOR  ALONZO  R.  ABORN,  NORWICH 


Environments  of  both  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  entered  into  the  childhood  of 
■Senator  Alonzo  R.  Aborn  who  represented  the  Nineteenth  Senatorial  District  in  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  son  of  Reuben  and  Amelia  Peters  Aborn,  he  was 
born  in  Ellington,  Tolland  County,  Connecticut,  about  sixty  years  ago. 

In  his  early  childhood  the  family  moved  to  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  and  there  he 
obtained  his  grammar  school  education ;  entered  and  was  graduated  from  the  Oxford  High 
School. 

From  the  first  the  boy  demonstrated  a  decided  bent  toward  business.  His  mind  was 
methodical  and  his  insight  keen.  He  was  endowed  with  a  gift  for  mathematics  and  sound 
common  sense. 

So  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  enter  on  the  serious  stage  of  life,  business  claimed 
him.  He  gained  his  first  experience  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  the  Norwich  Grocery  Com- 
pany on  West  Main  Street,  Norwich. 

He  was  well  directed  in  his  choice  of  work,  for  his  diligence,  excellent  sense  of  busi- 
ness and  close  attention  to  detail  pleased  proprietors  and  customers  from  the  beginning,  and 
when  after  two  years,  it  became  known  that  young  Mr.  Aborn  was  in  a  position  to  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  store,  there  was  little  surprise  among  the  discerning. 

He  enlarged  the  business,  engaging  both  in  the  feed  and  grocery  lines  and  success  was 
his  almost  constantly.  For  several  decades  he  pursued  the  business  which  thrived  under  his 
able  management  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  retire  from  the  mercantile  life  in  1890. 

A  man  of  his  activity  however,  could  not  be  content  in  a  life  of  idleness  and  pleasure, 
so  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  real  estate  transactions.  Here,  too,  he  has  been  eminently 
successful,  as  he  not  only  has  the  business  ability  but  a  wide  and  valuable  acquaintance  among 
men  of  affairs. 

His  enterprise  and  public  spirit  have  won  him  respect  and  friendship,  as  well  as  a  place 
in  the  history  of  Norwich ;  for  he  has  labored  early  and  late  for  the  good  of  the  city. 

When  there  was  found  need  of  a  new  First  Baptist  Church,  Senator  Aborn  was  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  building  committee  and  did  valiant  service  in  raising  funds  for  the 
structure.    For  years  he  was  also  a  trustee  of  that  society. 

A  staunch  Republican,  Senator  Aborn  has  exhibited  in  his  political  activities  the  same 
sterling  attributes  which  won  him  success  in  his  business  and  public  life. 

He  cannot  be  classified  as  a  professional  politician,  but  is  a  politician  in  the  broader 
and  original  sense,  as  referring  to  a  man  into  whose  keeping  public  trusts  may  be  given 
with  utmost  confidence. 

His  initial  public  service  was  done  in  1874,  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  West 
Chelsea  school  board  and  during  his  decade  of  earnest  labors  on  that  board,  served  as  chair- 
man part  of  the  time. 

His  most  signal  work  was  his  share  in  wiping  out  a  long  standing  debt  of  about  $25,- 
000.    In  this  big  and  important  service  to  the  town  he  was  influentially  instrumental. 
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At  the  close  of  his  term  on  the  school  boird  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  common 
council  and  here  performed  many  acts  which  f.irthered  the  good  of  his  home  city. 

Nine  years  later  he  was  elected  an  alder -lan  and  again  had  an  opportunity  of  serving 
che  city  during  a  term  of  four  years.  It  is  a  n -teworthy  fact  that  all  matters  of  public 
moment  received  his  earnest  attention  and  thai  his  support  was  ever  enlisted  in  the  questions 
of  public  good. 

The  real  calibre  of  the  man  however,  wai  never  fully  tested  and  revealed  until  1896 
V  hen  the  Republicans  urged  him  to  become  th::r  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Norwich. 
Mr.  Aborn  had  been  loyal  to  his  party  and  felt  that  he  could  not  refuse  their  earnest  and 
compelling  call. 

The  election  was  exciting,  the  contest  about  even ;  when  the  ballots  were  counted,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Democratic  candidate  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  but 
among  these  were  scores  of  illegal  ballots,  so  many  in  fact  that  Mr.  Aborn  was  legally  declared 
elected. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  among  the  Republicans,  and  the  numerous  personal  friends  of 
the  elected  mayor,  but  they  rejoiced  without  knowing  the  kind  of  man  with  whom  they  reck- 
oned. 

An  election  on  a  technicality  had  no  charm  for  Mr.  Aborn.  His  manhood  required 
that  his  elections  to  all  positions  of  public  trust  and  service,  should  be  absolutely  above  suspi- 
cion. So  he  refused  the  high  honor  accorded  him  and  retired  to  private  life.  Keen  disap- 
pointm.ent  among  his  followers  gave  way  to  a  strong  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of 
honor,  the  nobility  of  mind  displayed  by  their  candidate. 

Such  a  man  could  not  remain  in  obscurity  however,  and  he  was  always  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  party  leaders. 

So  in  1906  when  they  wanted  a  strong  candidate,  a  man  who  would  commend  himself  to 
the  thinking  voters,  they  sought  Mr.  Aborn  and  after  volumes  of  persuasion,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  stand. .  He  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  293  votes. 

In  the  State  senate  he  was  a  power  and  was  honored  by  several  of  the  most  important 
committee  assignments.  He  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  humane  institutions  and  of  the  committee  on  forfeited 
rights. 

Always  active  and  a  born  worker.  Senator  xA.born  was  ever  at  hand  at  committee  meet- 
ings, skilled  in  his  mode  of  investigation  and  discussion,  alert  in  his  judgments  and  a  tireless 
and  energetic  public  servant. 

In  line  with  his  business  interests,  has  been  Senator  Aborn's  close  affiliations  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  which  he  has  been  a  valued  member  for  years.  So  much  was  his  activ- 
ity appreciated  that  he  was  twice  chosen  as  its  president,  his  two  terms  ending  in  January, 
1902. 

Senator  Aborn  was  one  of  the  three  unmarried  members  of  the  Senate  of  1907. 
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Senator  CHARLES  B.  WALLER 


SENATOR  CHARLES  B.  WALLER,  NEW  LONDON 


That  Charles  B.  Waller,  Senator  from  the  Eighteenth  District,  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  that  those  convictions  are  positive,  is  amply  verified  by  the  announcement 
that  he  is  a  Republican,  for  in  Connecticut  ths  name  of  Waller  was  synonymous  with  that  of 
Democracy  for  many  years.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  produced  in  eastern  Connecti- 
cut in  many  decades  belonged  to  Thomas  M.  Waller  of  New  London,  a  wonderful  power  in 
the  Democratic  ranks  of  the  state. 

From,  one  position  to  another  was  he  elevated  by  admiring  friends  and  citizens  until  he 
was  honored  by  election  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  State.  In  that  office,  he  had  a  glo- 
rious record  and  his  strength  with  the  people  greatly  enhanced.  His  wonderful  gifts  of 
oratory,  his  remarkably  magnetic  personality,  and  his  splendid  mind  made  him  a  great  power 
in  state  affairs,  and  at  national  conventions  the  Democrats  of  Connecticut  were  admirably 
represented  by  Governor  Waller,  the  "Democratic  warhorse." 

It  was  quite  natural  that  his  son  should  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  great  was 
the  surprise  of  friends  and  the  public  in  general  when  he  registered  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  party.  It  was  readily  seen  that  here  was  a  remarkable  young  man,  deter- 
mined to  hew  out  his  own  destiny. 

Senator  Waller  was  born  in  New  London,  July  27,  1875,  and  after  studying  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  there,  attended  the  University  of  A'linnesota.  He  completed  his  education  at  the 
Yale  Law  School,  being  attracted  to  the  legal  profession  and  was  graduated  in  1896. 

He  opened  an  office  in  New  London  and  has  become  a  decisive  success  as  an  attorney. 
He  has  inherited  his  father's  intellect  and  clearness  of  vision  and  his  endowments  of  mind 
and  speech  have  won  him  numerous  triumphs. 

While  avowedly  a  Republican,  he  found  but  little  time  aside  from  his  profession  to 
devote  to  politics  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was  asked  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  Repre- 
sentative from  New  London,  by  the  Republicans  of  the  city.  He  consented  and  was  elected 
in  1905. 

The  most  important  work  fell  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  he 
also  acted  on  the  committee  on  assignment  of  seats.  His  quickness  of  vision  and  steadiness 
of  judgment  were  noted  with  pleasure  by  his  colleagues,  for  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  calm  judicial  quality  of 
character  which  is  seldom  found  in  a  man  of  that  age. 

His  New  London  constituents  liked  his  work  and  they  liked  his  personality.  So  in  the 
next  election,  not  content  to  merely  register  their  approval  in  the  ordinary  way.  that  is  by 
returning  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  decided  that  another  Waller  should  be 
elevated  as  had  his  father.  So  they  advanced  him  a  round  higher  in  the  ladder  of  political 
honor  and  public  life,  by  electing  him  as  Senator  from  the  Eighteenth  District,  thus  display- 
ing flattering  confidence  in  his  capability  and  his  use  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  him. 

In  the  Senate,  the  young  Senator  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  contested  elections  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
joint  rules. 
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That  Senator  Waller  is  remarkably  adapted  to  the  legal  and  judicial  lines  has  been 
demonstrated  times  innumerable  and  an  honor  recently  bestowed  came  in  recognition  of  this 
fact.  On  September  28,  1907,  Governor  Woodrufif  chose  him  to  succeed  Judge  Walter  C. 
Noyes  (who  was  elevated  to  the  superior  bench),  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  New  London  county. 

He  richly  deserves  the  honors  which  are  being  heaped  upon  him,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
character.  All  that  is  clean  and  upright,  that  is  far  removed  from  suspicion  of  dishonor  or 
corruption,  has  been  his  standard  in  public  life,  and  he  has  the  high  ideals  of  manliness,  and 
the  culture  which  bespeaks  the  true  gentleman.  He  is  absolutely  fearless,  daring  much 
and  never  afraid.  With  his  talents  and  decision  of  character,  no  task  is  insurmountable  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  not  falter  in  anything  which  he  undertakes. 

Through  his  native  gifts,  energy  and  power,  he  has  reached  an  enviable  height  and 
that  Connecticut  may  yet  have  another  chief  executive  of  the  name  of  Waller,  is  far  from 
an  idle  dream,  should  Judge  Waller  be  willing  to  undertake  such  responsibilities.  At  least, 
the  state  may  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  son  so  eminently  worthy  of  the  father. 
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Senator  ALTON  B.  FARREL 


SENATOR  ALTON  B.  FARREL,  ANSONIA 

Even  though  the  constitution  of  our  good  old  United  States  contends  that  "all  men  are 
born  equal" —  even  though  we  may  always  believe  that  on  entering  this  glorious  old  world 
each  and  every  one  is  as  ably  equipped  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  as  the  other — it  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  sometimes  a  man  is  born  to  command — to  lead  his  fellowmen  along  the 
paths  of  least  resistance  and — when  the  opportunity  presents  itself — to  prove  to  his  army  of 
followers  that  he  is  a  commander,  a  man  who  can  be  depended  upon — one  who  is  never 
found  wanting. 

Claimants  for  this  honor,  it  is  true,  in  these  days  of  progress  and  advancement  are 
surging  and  crowding  about  us  at  every  turn,  but  we  usually  find  the  larger  proportion  of 
such  aspirants  to  be  men  who  have  reached  their  majority,  and  when  a  young  man  not  yet  30 
years  of  age  stands  among  us — his  public  life  shining  out  like  a  beacon  light,  it  calls  to  mind 
that  quotation  so  often  heard  and  whose  origin  is  never  forgotten — "And  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them." 

The  Hon.  Alton  Parrel  of  Ansonia,  29  years  of  age,  a  young  man  who  has  been  hon- 
ored time  and  again  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  is  a  man  we  cannot  overlook.  Fearless  in  all 
his  undertakings,  keeping  in  mind  at  all  times  the  very  important  fact  that  he  is  a  representa- 
tive as  well  as  a  leader  of  his  fellow-men,  we  find  that  to-day  he  has  accomplished  many  things 
of  which  any  man  twice  his  age  might  well  be  proud. 

Mr.  Farrel  is  a  true  son  of  Ansonia,  being  born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1879.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  Ansonia  and  in  order  to  prepare  for  Yale  University,  he  took  a 
course  in  St.  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  N.  H. 

On  graduating  from  Yale  (academic)  in  the  year  1902,  he  immediately  entered  his 
father's  immense  factory.  The  Parrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  in  Ansonia,  not  as  vice- 
president,  not  as  treasurer,  but  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  most  uninformed  laborer,  and  he 
learned  the  business  thoroughly,  from  the  truck  which  brought  the  copper  ingots  in.  to  the 
enormous  machines,  with  their  intricate  parts  which  turned  out  for  the  use  of  the  world  the 
finished  and  perfected  product. 

He  not  only  studied  his  father's  business,  but  he  studied  men — he  studied  them  as  they 
worked — he  saw  their  moods — their  needs,  and  their  ideas — their  aspirations,  and  how  well 
he  studied  them  can  best  be  told  by  his  records  in  public  office. 

For  two  years  he  worked  among  the  men  who  later  on  were  to  choose  him  as  their 
leader,  until  in  1904  the  officials  of  the  company  found  he  would  be  more  valuable  to  them  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  treasurer. 

Mr.  Parrel's  college  education,  his  knowledge  of  the  business  gained  in  two  years"  expe- 
rience in  the  factory,  and  his  general  ability  to  readily  adapt  himself  to  conditions  have 
proven  to  the  officials  of  the  Farrel  Machine  and  Foundry  Company  that  no  mistake  has  been 
made  in  appointing  him  to  the  responsible  position  of  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Parrel's  public  life  has  been  one  he  may  well  be  proud  of.  In  the  year  1902  he 
was  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Chamberlain,  and  in  the  year  1903 
was  nominated  as  alderman  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  elected  for  a  two  years'  term. 


In  the  year  1904  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  same  party  in  the  State  Legislature  and 
was  conspicuous  by  his  strict  appliance  to  his  duties — his  straightforwardness  in  all  business 
matters,  and  his  never  failing  zeal  in  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  he  represented. 

While  in  the  State  Legislature  he  made  a  host  of  friends,  and  his  sound  business  judg- 
ment was  often  sought  by  his  many  associates,  both  old  and  young. 

Probably  the  greatest  achievement  of  Mr.  Parrel,  to  date,  occurred  in  1905,  when  he 
defeated  for  mayor  the  Hon.  Stephen  Charters,  who  had  been  termed  the  "Labor  Mayor," 
and  was  admittedly  the  friend  of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Parrel's  life  among  the  workers  in  his  father's  factory  had  proven  to  them  his  sin- 
cerity, his  iiiterest  in  them — and  their  support  during  his  campaign  portrayed  to  the  people 
of  Ansonia  the  respect  in  which  they  held  him. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Parrel  in  1906  for  the  important  office  of  Senator  followed  as  a 
natural  secjuence.  His  party  recognized  in  him  a  man  who  knew  the  needs  of  the  public — 
a  man  who  would  fairly  and  faithfully  cater  to  those  needs  and  who  would  at  all  times  ren- 
der an  account  of  hin^self  that  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  even  the  most  exacting. 

His  election  followed  as  naturally  as  did  his  nomination,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
Mr.  Parrel  chooses  to  remain  in  public  life,  his  record  in  the  various  offices  to  which  he  has 
attained  will  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  any  office  which  is  within  the  voting  power  of  the 
people  of  Ansonia. 
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Senator  JOHN  HURLEY 


SENATOR  JOHN  HURLEY,  WATERBURY 


With  the  courage  and  vigor  which  have  made  the  young  son  of  Ireland  a  famous  fig- 
ure, John  Hurley,  a  lad  not  yet  two  decades  old,  bade  farewell  to  his  beautiful  island  home 
and  set  sail  for  America  in  the  late  seventies  to  make  a  fortune  for  himself. 

Lovely  Tralee,  in  Kerry  County,  Ireland,  was  his  birthplace,  and  his  infant  eyes 
opened  on  the  world,  March  lo,  1862.  Among  the  hills  and  dales  of  that  fair  land,  he  grew 
to  boyhood  and  was  registered  among  the  pupils  of  the  Tralee  High  School. 

Before  graduation  time  came,  his  footsteps,  guided  by  his  thoughts  and  dreams,  turned 
toward  the  United  States  where  so  many  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  had  gone. 

So  with  hopes  high,  he  sailed  for  this  country  and  made  his  home  in  Waterbury,  Conn. 
He  was  a  diligent  worker  along  many  lines  and  achieved  his  greatest  success  in  the  whole- 
saling and  retailing  of  wine  and  liquor. 

He  established  himself  in  this  business  on  Scovill  Street,  Waterbury,  in  the  year  1883. 
and  has  followed  it  with  marked  success  ever  since.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to  Water- 
bury but  has  acted  as  an  agent  representing  some  of  the  largest  brewing  houses  of  the  east, 
among  them,  Evans  &  Sons  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Bernheimer  and  Schwartz  of  New  York 
City. 

At  present  he  is  district  agent  for  Feigensparis  Brewing  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
having  accepted  the  position  in  June,  1907. 

He  comes  of  a  long  lived  family,  his  mother  having  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  his 
father  seventy-eight.  The  vigor  and  dash  of  the  family  find  striking  exemplification  in  Sen- 
ator Hurley. 

He  is  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  true  charity.  To  every  needy  and  unfortunate  who  has 
come  in  his  path,  he  has  extended  the  warm  hand  of  good  fellowship,  the  cordial  greeting, 
the  brotherly  interest,  the  practical  friendship.  Known  far  and  wide  for  these  delightful 
characteristics,  his  charity  also  takes  a  deeper  and  cjuieter  form,  for  much  of  the  good  which 
he  has  done,  has  never  come  to  light. 

Home  and  its  attractions  have  always  held  a  deep  fascination  for  Senator  Hurley,  and 
he  delights  in  throwing  aside  business  cares  for  the  home  circle.  He  is  very  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  confesses  to  a  preference  for  Alexandre  Dumas,  Marie  Corelli,  Victor  Hugo  and  A. 
Conan  Doyle. 

Like  most  men  who  rightly  prize  the  quietude  of  the  home,  he  is  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  life  of  out-door  sports.  He  has  a  never  ceasing  interest  in  baseball,  football  and 
practically  all  of  the  out-door  sports. 

Wrestling  and  boxing  are  also  among  his  favorite  hobbies,  and  he  has  financed  sev- 
eral exhibitions  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  clean  sportsmanship.  Another 
sport  which  often  carries  him  away  from  his  home  city  is  good  horse  trotting.  In  all  of  these 
he  has  the  interest  of  a  critical  and  experienced  spectator. 

A  well  traveled  man  nearly  always  possesses  a  well  stored  mind,  and  from  years  of 
travel  both  for  business  and  pleasure,  through  almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  country  he  has 
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filled  his  mind  with  information.  Most  extensively  he  has  journeyed  through  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  visiting  at  various  times  all  the  large  centers  of  population. 

Politically  Mr.  Hurley  has  espoused  the  Democratic  faith,  and  has  been  a  loyal  and 
consistent  worker  for  the  party.  His  initial  public  service  was  as  alderman  from  the  Fourth 
Ward,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1895,  and  re-elected  two  years  afterward. 

His  place  of  residence  changing  to  tlie  Fifth  Ward,  he  was  chosen  as  alderman  from 
that  district  in  1901,  again  in  1903,  1905  and  1907,  each  time  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Mr.  Hurley's  public  spirit  soon  won  him  recognition,  and  his  unceasing  activity  in 
behalf  of  his  city  and  the  interests  of  his  ward,  were  noted  with  pleasure  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

A  man  of  so  much  force  of  character,  such  readiness  of  mind  and  such  pronounced 
executive  ability  was  needed  in  higher  paths  of  public  activity,  and  when  the  time  of  the  bien- 
nial contest  for  Senatorship  from  the  Sixteenth  District  drew  nigh,  the  Democrats  turned 
toward  Alderman  Hurley. 

He  was  not  only  possessed  of  personal  popularity,  but  was  regarded  as  a  safe  and  sane 
candidate, — one  in  touch  with  all  phases  of  life,  a  friend  to  the  classes  and  the  masses. 

So  it  was  with  elation  that  his  party  heard  his  words  of  acceptance  of  the  candidacy, 
and  with  greater  joy  that  they  noted  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  ballots,  through  which 
Senator  Hurley  was  elected. 

In  the  Senate  he  was  given  a  place  on  the  committee  on  claims,  and  on  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  executive  nominations.  He  was  a  capable  and  untiring  worker  and  accomplished 
much  good. 

Socially  a  favorite.  Senator  Hurley  has  also  affiliated  himself  with  several  fraterni- 
ties, among  them  the  R.  F.  Phelan  No.  122  Foresters  of  America,  and  Waterbury  Aerie  No. 
379  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  in  both  of  which  he  has  made  many  tried  and  true  friends. 

His  whole  suuled  nature,  generous  spirit  toward  his  neighbors  and  qualities  of  good 
citizenship  have  made  him  a  distinct  success  in  life  and  a  credit  to  his  community,  his  fauiiiy 
and  his  mother  country. 
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Senator  IRVING  HALL  CHASE 


SENATOR  IRVING  HALL  CHASE,  WATERBURY 


A  type  of  man  whose  upward  strides  through  paths  leading  to  business  triumphs  have 
in  no  wise  diminished  his  love  for  the  artistic  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life,  is  represented  in 
Irving  Hall  Chase,  of  Waterbury,  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  our  state  life. 

Senator  Chase  has  an  earnest  interest  in  the  forces  which  lead  to  culture  and  com- 
bines the  industrial  and  intellectual  life  to  excellent  effect. 

The  Brass  City  claims  him  not  only  as  one  of  her  most  influential  citizens,  but  also  as  3, 
native  son.  It  was  in  the  morning  of  May  15,  1858,  that  he  arrived  to  brighten  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Chase,  a  grandson  in  whom  Seth  Chase,  one  of  Pomfret's  leading  citi- 
zens, took  pride  and  delight. 

Love  for  his  native  place  grew  with  the  lad,  and  he  has  been  glad  to  make  his  home  in 
Waterbury  since  his  birth. 

Education  was  first  gained  in  public  schools  until  at  the  age  of  18  years  he  qualified 
and  entered  the  famous  Gunnery  School  at  Washington,  Conn.,  from  which  have  been  gradu- 
ated so  many  men  of  mark. 

The  following  year  he  decided  to  specially  prepare  himself  for  college  and  enrolled 
among  the  students  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

In  the  centennial  year  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Yale  University,  and  received 
his  diploma  in  1880. 

Then  began  his  struggle  in  the  arena  of  business,  which  has  culminated  so  success- 
fully. After  the  summer  vacation,  early  in  November,  he  became  an  employe  of  the  Water- 
bury Clock  Company. 

As  shipping  clerk  he  demonstrated  alertness  and  a  level  head.  Promotion  was  deserved 
and  won  and  the  foremanship  of  the  finishing  department  was  offered  the  young  graduate. 
Later,  his  aptitude  for  office  work  won  him  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  company. 

At  the  age  of  27  years  he  was  elected  secretary.  Constant  and  increased  proof  of 
efficiency  induced  the  board  of  directors  to  elect  him  to  their  number  the  following  year. 

In  1900,  he  was  chosen  as  treasurer,  and  has  remained  in  that  position  ever  since, 
wielding  an  important  power  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  firm. 

With  his  keen  business  sense,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Chase's  name  appears  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  several  other  companies,  although  he  confines  his  active  interest  to 
the  Waterbury  Clock  Company.  Among  these  others  are  the  Chase  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Waterbury  Manufacturing  Company,  "American"  Printing  Company,  the  Waterbury  Hotel 
Corporation,  Starr  Brothers'  Bell  Company,  and  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier  Com- 
pany. 

In  1889  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Hosmer  Kellogg,  daughter  of  the  late  Stephen  W. 
Kellogg,  and  the  family  consists  of  four  daughters.    Their  home  is  a  center  of  social  life. 

The  family  is  fond  of  travel,  and  trips  to  Europe  have  been  frequent.  A  true  patriot, 
Mr.  Chase  believes  that  a  man  should  know  his  own  country  thoroughly  in  order  to  meet  men 
of  other  countries  and  discuss  questions  intelligently.  Therefore,  he  has  spent  much  time 
and  many  pleasant  months  in  visiting  his  own  country  and  Canada. 
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Every  year  he  has  set  aside  a  season  for  travel,  and  has  greatly  broadened  his  mind  and 
increased  his  information  through  such  means.  The  Bahamas  and  West  Indies  have  been 
favorite  spots  of  recreation. 

In  his  own  city  Mr.  Chase  is  held  in  very  high  esteem.  He  has  had  an  honorable  pub- 
lic record  and  has  always  been  identified  with  movements  of  progress. 

His  thorough  public  spiritedness  makes  him  a  valuable  worker  for  the  people,  and  he 
has  always  been  in  demand  in  the  political  life.  Repeated  requests  to  serve  in  various  pub- 
lic capacities  have  met  with  refusals.  Mr.  Chase  wished  to  remain  classified  solely  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  was  content  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  citizen  in  voting  for  others,  rather  than 
to  permit  his  name  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 

After  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  leading  Republicans  he  was  induced  to  consent  to 
the  use  of  his  name  as  their  party's  candidate  for  Senator  from  the  Fifteenth  District,  which 
comprises  Wards  i,  2,  3  and  6  of  Waterbury.  After  a  vigorous  campaign  he  defeated  his 
Democratic  opponent  by  the  plurality  of  1,724. 

He  represented  his  25,000  constituents  in  a  very  able  manner.  He  acted  as  a  member 
of  the  important  Committee  on  Incorporations,  also  on  the  Committee  on  State  Library,  and 
discharged  his  numerous  duties  in  a  highly  creditable  fashion. 

Senator  Chase  is  very  popular  socially  in  Waterbury  and  other  sections  of  the  state  for 
in  his  rise  in  business  and  politics,  he  has  also  found  time  to  cultivate  friends.  His  are 
the  friends  worth  having  and  it  is  probable  that  with  their  loyal  support  other  honors  await 
him. 
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Senator  CLARENCE  E.  THOMPSON 


SENATOR  CLARENCE  E.  THOMPSON,  WEST  HAVEN 


That  a  charm  of  personality  is  an  asset,  few  will  deny.  And,  while  the  success  of  the 
man,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  follows,  might  have  been  just  as  marked,  had  he  possessed  less 
of  that  attribute  that  the  rareness  of  his  personality  helped,  cannot  be  gainsayed. 

Clarence  E.  Thompson,  who  was  born  at  Orange,  Conn.,  in  November,  1844,  has  been 
so  long  identified  with  the  leading  men  of  aftairs  in  New  Haven,  that  to  many  it  would 
appear  as  though  he  owed  no  allegiance  elsewhere. 

Yet  the  good  people  of  Orange  claim  this  man  as  their  own  and  to  .strengthen  their 
hold  upon  him,  they  elected  him  their  Representative  in  the  Legislature  in  1902,  conferring 
the  same  honor  upon  him  in  1904.  In  1906  they  sent  him  to  the  Senate  from  the  Fourteenth 
District.  Notably  good  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  1903  in  the  General  Assembly, 
where  he  occupied  the  important  position  of  House  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks. 
This  office  he  was  well  qualified  to  fill,  for  as  an  authority  on  banking  and  in-vestments,  Mr, 
Thompson  stands  in  line  with  the  best  versed  men  in  the  state. 

A  story  told  of  him  by  some  of  his  fellow  Senators  that  brings  a  hearty  laugh  when- 
ever recounted,  has  to  do  with  the  last  session  of  the  Senate.  It  was  at  the  time  the  smoke 
nuisance  of  the  Consolidated  road  was  being  so  vigorously  agitated.  One  night  toward  the 
close  of  the  session,  a  dinner  party  was  given  at  the  home  of  Senator  Patrick  McGovern  of 
Hartford.  It  was  strictly  a  Legislative  function.  Governor  Buckley  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
The  occasion  marked  the  presentation  of  a  magnificent  clock  to  Senator  McGovern.  A 
sumptuous  menu  was  served.  It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  and  merry  event.  A  day  or  two 
after,  the  same  body  of  men  met  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  was  no  hint  of  the  friv- 
olous in  any  of  them.  They  were  the  finished  men  of  state.  There  were  questions  of  import- 
ance to  be  discussed,  serious  problems  to  be  solved.  They  were  there  in  solemn  array,  the 
merry-making  of  a  few  nights  gone  by — forgotten.  It  came  the  turn  of  Senator  Jeremiah 
Donovan  of  Norwalk  to  occupy  the  rostrum.  Every  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Donovan's  ora- 
tory knows  his  convincing  method  of  addressing  his  fellow  senators.  He  was  in  on  the  smoke 
nuisance  thick  and  fast  that  day.  It  was  an  outrage,  a  terrible  outrage,  and  morever,  one 
that  could  easily  be  obviated.  There  were  patent  devices  that  could  be  usedto  keep  the  smoke 
from  coming  out  of  the  chimney,  if  only  the  corporations  interested  would  take  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  matter.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Senator  Thompson  stood  up,  and  with  an  apology 
for  his  interruption,  stated  that  he  was  somewhat  surprised  that  the  learned  Senator  from  the 
Twenty-sixth  district  should  thus  express  himself ;  in  view  of  the  fact,  continued  Senator 
Thompson,  that  only  a  few  nights  ago,  I  heard  this  same  gentleman  at  Senator  McGovern's 
dinner  singing  in  splendid  basso  profundo,  "You  push  the  damper  in,  and  you  pull  the  dam- 
per out,  but  the  smoke  goes  up  the  chimney  just  the  same."  The  House  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter  that  continued  for  several  minutes.  Mr.  Donovan  was  forced  to  join  with  the  rest, 
and  the  smoke  question  was  tabled. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  a  splendid  record  aside  from  his  legislative  distinction.  In  his  home 
town,  where  his  father,  Silas  Thompson,  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  he  spent 
his  early  life  on  the  farm.    Even  then  he  showed  the  promise  of  the  broader  and  bigger 
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things  to  come.  He  was  prominent  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  school  system, 
his  interest  in  the  school  question  remaining  to  this  day,  keenly  alert.  Later  he  was  on 
the  board  of  warden  and  burgesses  for  several  years,  serving  as  warden  for  one  year. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Thompson  married  Miss  Helena  R.  Smith  of  West  Haven.  Four  sons 
have  blessed  their  union,  Howard  W.,  late  cashier  of  The  National  Tradesmen's  Bank, 
who  died  November  i,  1904;  Ernest  S.,  late  discount  clerk  of  the  Yale  National  Bank,  who 
died  January  10,  1902;  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  and  Harry  D.  who  are  members  of  the  firm,  Clar- 
ence E.  Thompson  &  Sons. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  all  of  Mr.  Thompson's  sons  should  have  inherited  his 
faculty  and  taste  for  banking.  There  are  few  men  who  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
children  voluntarily  choose  the  same  calling  in  life  as  their  own.  The  loss  of  his  two  sons 
was  the  first  great  sorrow  Mr.  Thompson  knew.  Somehow  his  entire  life  has  seemed 
marked  by  continual  progress  and  success. 

Socially,  Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  the  most  genial  men  in  town.  His  popularity  as  a 
club  man  was  attested  when  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
Haven,  an  office  he  still  holds. 

While  a  Republican,  frank  and  firm,  loyal  to  the  last  degree  to  his  party,  his  independ- 
ent attitude  toward  questions  of  public  concern,  has  marked  him  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance  in  the  civic  world. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  staunch  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  A  many-sided 
man  whose  life  is  rounded  out  in  the  fullness  of  prosperity  and  well-earned  content. 
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Senator  FRANKLIN  L.  HOMAN 


SENATOR  FRANKLIN  L.  HOMAN,  NEW  HAVEN 


In  the  shadow  of  Yale  University,  Senator  Franklin  L.  Homan  was  born  during  the 
closing  days  of  civil  strife,  and  in  the  beautiful  City  of  Elms  he  was  reared  and  educated, 
entered  his  business  and  political  careers  and  won  honors  and  distinction,  which  have  made 
his  life  journey  a  pleasant  one.  Yet  they  have  been  won,  not  showered,  and  were  he  not  an 
intrepid  and  persevering  soldier,  life's  battle  might  have  dominated  him,  as  it  has  many  others 
and  the  book  of  fame  would  have  found  no  place  for  his  name  and  a  record  of  his  deeds  on 
her  pages. 

It  was  in  1865  that  Franklin  Homan  was  born  and  the  city  of  New  Haven  has  held  him 
ever  since.  He  was  a  faithful  student  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  and  chose  the  busi- 
ness world  as  his  field  of  labor.  The  choice  proved  wise,  for  promotion  was  rapid,  and  when 
only  26  years  old  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Oyster  Company,  a  post  which  he 
has  filled  with  success  continuously  ever  since. 

The  company  is  an  important  figure  in  the  multiplex  busmess  life  of  New  Haven  and 
Mr.  Homan  is  very  widely  known  as  its  president. 

But  his  chief  claim  to  distinction  comes  through  his  public  triumphs,  his  larger  service 
to  the  city  and  state,  for  he  is  a  man  much  in  the  public  eye. 

Although  only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  first  chosen  for  office.  Senator 
Homan  has  so  used  the  manifold  opportunities  ofifered  him  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,  that  he  has  been  widely  cited  in  the  press  as  the  ideal  and  typical  young  Amer- 
ican ;  his  views  have  been  so  eagerly  sought  on  all  questions  of  a  public  nature,  few  men  in 
Connecticut  to-day  are  better  known  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

In  April,  1905,  he  was  named  by  the  Republicans  as  their  alderman- at-large  candidate 
and  his  election  by  a  decisive  majority  followed.  In  this  position  he  was  an  honor  to  the 
city,  for  he  revealed  a  clear  brain,  natural  leadership  and  crystal  integrity  of  purpose. 

The  matter  of  a"cut"  was  agitated  by  the  powerful  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.  This  corporation  was  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  permission  to 
make  extensive  changes  in  the  city  in  connection  with  their  plan  for  four-tracking  the  road, 
and  the  many  phases  of  the  question  greatly  roused  the  citizens  of  New  Haven. 

The  outlook  was  one  of  injunctions  and  law  suits  and  trouble  galore  seemed  to  be  in 
store.  At  length  it  was  decided  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  appointing  a 
commission  of  men  to  settle  the  matter. 

Such  a  commission  naturally  called  for  men  of  public  spirit  and  clever  brains.  The 
choice  fell  on  Mayor  John  P.  Studley,  Alderman  James  R.  Maxwell  and  Alderman  Homan. 

That  their  diplomacy  and  tact  were  of  no  mean  order  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  controversy  was  amicably  settled,  all  differences  between  the  city  and  the  railroad  were 
peacefully  adjusted  and  the  great  work  now  close  to  consummation,  was  begun. 

The  city  kept  Alderman  Homan  in  mind,  for  many  felt  that  he  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  commission  and  his  determined  stand  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  placed  them  deep  in  his 
debt. 
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Other  special  service  for  his  city,  was  achieved  by  Alderman  Homan  through  the  pub- 
lic lighting  committee,  of  which  he  acted  as  chairman,  and  through  the  board  of  finance,  of 
which  he  has  been  an  alert  and  vigilant  member. 

Residents  of  City  Point  will  never  forget  the  splendid  work  done  by  Mr.  Homan  in 
rehabilitating  Bay  View  Park.  Situated  in  a  charming  part  of  the  city,  close  by  the  sea,  yet 
in  the  heart  of  an  attractive  residential  quarter,  this  park  blessed  by  nature  had  been  allowed 
to  become  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  idlers,  from  lack  of  police  protection. 

New  Haven  is  fond  of  parks  and  many  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  this  handsome  square. 
Mr.  Homan,  voicing  the  sentiment  of  many,  yet  courageously  fighting  the  battle  unaided, 
succeeded  in  convicing  both  the  park  and  police  commissioners  of  the  duty  of  properly  pro- 
tecting the  place,  and  restoring  lost  beauty  to  the  park. 

To-day  the  place  is  both  beautiful  and  respectable  and  is  a  delightful  center  of  rest  and 
recreation. 

Mr.  Homan  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  and  has 
been  honored  with  its  presidency. 

In  the  campaign  of  1906,  Mr.  Homan  was  placed  in  nomination  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  Tenth  Senatorial  District  comprising  three  wards  of  New  Haven,  and  was  elected. 

Owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  election  officials,  however,  the  election 
was  given  to  his  Democratic  opponent,  and  tlie  matter  went  to  the  committee  on  contested 
elections,  who  ordered  a  recount,  which  showed  Senator  Homan's  election  by  a  plurality  of  75. 
As  this  had  been  a  Democratic  district,  and  his  opponent  was  a  man  of  strength,  some  idea  of 
Senator  Homan's  popularity  may  be  gained.  He  was  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  new  towns  and  probate  districts  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  debate. 

He  has  often  been  named  for  higher  positions  of  public  trust  and  is  wonderfully  well 
qualified  for  the  highest.  He  is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  Republicanism  in  the  city  and 
state,  and  enthusiastic  friends  never  tire  of  singing  his  praise. 
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Senator  FRANK  S.  BUTTERWORTH 


SENATOR  FRANK  S.  BUTTERWORTH,  NEW  HAVEN 


Senator  Frank  Seiler  Butterworth  has  that  hi  his  past  which  many  men  would  give 
years  of  their  life  to  boast — he  has  been  a  football  hero  and  crowning  glory  of  all,  he  has  been 
a  football  hero  at  Yale.  When  the  tall,  handsome  young  Ohioan  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  eleven  his  superb  physique  immediately  commended  itself  to  the  coaches,  but 
later  they  learned  that  he  had  another  cjualification  which  surpassed  those  at  first  discernible, 
for  he  became  famous  for  his  dogged  determination.  Frank  Butterworth  would  never  let 
go,  he  was  ever  at  the  heart  of  the  battle,  in  the  center  of  the  struggle,  and  he  hung  on  like 
"grim  death." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1895  and  during  his  years  in  the  football  eleven,  bril- 
liant victories,  due  largely  to  his  strength,  pluck  and  endurance,  were  rolled  up  to  the 
honor  of  Eli  Yale.  Of  him  the  class  book  says :  "Little  pleasantries  on  the  football  field 
have  convinced  him  that  his  blood  is  a  brilliant  crimson." 

Although  they  had  never  played  together  before,  the  eleven  with  which  he  first  played 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  formidable  rival,  Princeton,  and  to-day  when  he  is  winning  suc- 
cess in  the  more  serious  avenues  of  progress,  Senator  Butterworth  likes  to  dwell  on  those  old 
days  in  Yale,  when  under  the  gray  autumn  skies  they  extended  the  glory  of  their  Alma  Mater 
on  the  gridiron. 

He  comes  of  a  highly  distinguished  family,  being  the  son  of  Congressman  Benjamm 
Butterworth  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  famous  characters  in  Congress,  and  a  skilled  lawyer.  His 
mother  was  Mary  E.  (Seiler)  Butterworth,  and  he  was  born  in  Maineville,  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  September  21,  1872. 

Until  he  entered  Yale  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that  state  and  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
during  his  father's  term  in  Congress.  When  the  question  of  a  university  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, Yale,  from  which  several  relatives  were  graduated,  was  decided  on. 

In  college,  the  manly  qualities,  the  straightforward,  uncompromising  honesty  of  the 
young  man  quickly  asserted  themselves  and  won  him  the  respect  and  liking  of  his  mates. 
Through  life,  these  same  qualifications  have  continued  to  win  him  friends  whose  loyalty  is 
unquestioned. 

After  his  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of  Berton  &  Storrs  in  Wall  Street,  New- 
York  City.  He  continued  as  a  broker  in  New  York  for  a  time,  and  several  years  ago  set- 
tled in  New  Haven,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Butterworth  &  Co.,  among 
the  best  known  and  most  successful  brokers  in  the  city. 

On  May  30,  1899,  married  Miss  Esther  Stoddard  of  New  Haven, and  they  have  three 
children. 

Outside  of  his  business  and  political  life.  Senator  Butterworth  takes  keenest  interest 
and  sincerest  pleasure  in  music,  of  which  he  is  very  fond. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  beyond  an  interest  in  clean  politics  and  honest  gov- 
ernment he  was  not  particularly  active  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  was  sugs:ested  as  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  for  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District,  which  includes  the  most 
attractive  residential  section  of  New  Haven,  to  send  to  the  State  as  their  Representative. 
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He  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  and  elected  by  a  large  majority  in  the  autumn 
of  1906,  and  served  during  the  term  1907-8.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  banks  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  executive  nominations. 

Senator  Butterworth  proved  himself  a  splendid  representative  and  his  constituents  liked 
the  kind  of  service  he  gave  them. 

In  the  business  world  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  force  and  influence.  He  is  direct  in 
his  methods,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  inspires  his  fellowmen  and  begets  confi- 
dence in  his  powers  among  his  associates. 

He  is  of  a  frank,  social  disposition  and  has  numberless  friends  who  admire  his  ability 
to  reach  the  goal  for  which  he  aims,  and  enjoy  his  many  likable  qualities. 

He  is  a  loyal  and  staunch  friend  himself  and  has  a  character  which  wears  well.  His 
tact  and  courtesy,  quite  as  much  as  his  brain  and  heart,  have  made  him  the  success  in  life 
which  he  is  on  every  hand  admitted  to  be. 

Senator  Butterworth  is  fond  of  horses  and  dogs  and  out-of-doors  life  and  is  popular 
among  the  large  circle  of  successful  business  and  professional  men,  who  successfully  find 
relaxation  from  daily  care  in  the  life  in  the  open. 
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Senator  JOHN  M.  BRADY 


SENATOR  JOHN  M.  BRADY,  NEW  BRITAIN 


Of  vigorous  Irish  stock,  with  the  large-heartedness,  dash  and  magnetism  which  marks 
the  successful  sons  of  that  race,  is  Senator  John  M.  Brady  of  New  Britain,  representing  the 
Sixth  Senatorial  District.  Yet  a  young  man  he  has  made  a  fine  name  for  himself  as  a  servant 
of  the  people  and  stands  in  the  line  of  quick  promotion. 

It  was  in  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  that  he  was  born,  August  i8,  1864,  and  he  is  therefore  but 
43  years  of  age.  Both  of  his  parents  were  of  Irish  descent.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Brockport,  and  he  early  displayed  pronounced  talents  for  busi- 
ness. 

When  he  had  equipped  himself  for  the  serious  side  of  life  he  determined  to  do  real 
estate  and  insurance  and  about  15  years  ago  established  himself  as  an  agent  in  these  two 
lines. 

He  first  maintained  an  office  in  New  Britain  and  the  business  increasing,  he  opened 
another  office  in  Hartford  and  is  doing  a  flourishing  business  in  both  offices  to-day. 

His  intention  was  to  devote  himself  to  business  with  a  rational  development  of  the 
social  life,  but  a  man  who  had  attained  his  marked  popularity  was  destined  to  become  a 
power  in  politics. 

He  had  often  been  besieged  with  requests  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate 
for  various  positions  of  trust,  but  steadfastly  refused,  all  the  more  faithfully  pursuing  the 
business  life. 

He  had,  however,  always  been  a  loyal  Democrat  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  home  city. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1906  that  he  finally  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name  as  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  alderman.  It  was  then  that  the  town  and  city  of  New  Britain  were  con- 
solidated and  all  of  the  townspeople  were  deeply  interested  in  the  first  election  after  that  act. 

Mr.  Brady  was  regularly  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  then  came  a  tribute 
to  his  personal  strength  and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  for  the  Republicans  also  endorsed  him  as  their  ticket,  making  his  election  unani- 
mous. 

Immediately  his  value  as  a  public  official  was  recognized,  for  he  took  a  deep  and  earnest 
interest  in  all  matters  affecting  the  city  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  diligent  and  unceasing 
worker. 

When  autumn  came,  for  the  first  time  in  years  the  Democrats  of  New  Britain  had  a 
ray  of  hope.  For  years  this  senatorial  district,  the  Sixth,  had  sent  a  Republican  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  majority  growing  larger  and  larger,  until  it  reached  1,400. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  task,  almost  a  waste  of  time,  money  and  effort  for  the  opposing 
party  to  endeavor  to  elect  anybody  until  they  h  id  secured  Mr.  Brady  as  a  public  official. 

When  the  Democrats  found  that  Mr.  Brady  would  accept  the  nomination,  they  regained 
all  lost  confidence.  With  the  support  of  his  united  party  and  the  hundreds  of  personal 
friends  whom  he  had  made,  and  who  were  normally  affiliated  with  other  political  faiths,  he 
won  out  in  the  election. 
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He  not  only  won  but  reversed  the  big  normal  Republican  majority  of  1,400,  his  plu- 
rality being  139. 

It  was  a  very  exciting  political  contest,  for  his  opponent  was  a  man  of  prominence,  .a 
man  of  large  public  experience  and  popularity  and  Mr.  Brady's  election  came  as  one  of  the 
surprises  of  the  state  campaign  to  people  outside  his  district. 

He  was  just  as  faithful  and  as  enthusiastic  in  his  senatorial  duties  as  in  his  business, 
and  earlier  political  life.  His  State  interests  were  broad  and  his  allegiance  was  pledged  to 
Connecticut. 

The  leaders  in  the  Senate  recognized  his  natural  qualifications  as  a  leader  of  men  and 
he  was  honored  by  several  important  appointments. 

As  a  member  of  the  School  Fund  Committee  he  was  called  on  to  do  an  immense  amount 
of  work,  for  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  marked  by  an  unusual  extent  of  legisla- 
tion on  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools. 

Senator  Brady  has  a  keen  and  abiding  educational  tendency  and  has  thoroughly  in- 
formed himself  on  school  c[uestions. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  new  counties  and  county  seats,  he  gave  valuable  ser- 
vice to  his  state.  His  third  committee  appointment  was  made  on  the  Congressional  and 
Senatorial  district  committee. 

Outside  of  committee  work  he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and  widely  known 
members  of  the  Senate.  His  word  was  known  to  be  as  good  as  his  bond.  His  sterling 
qualities,  his  upright  manhood,  his  high  sense  of  justice  won  the  respect  and  esteem  from 
his  associate  senators  which  he  deserved. 

In  character  and  mode  of  address,  he  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
impressed  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  regard  and  a  sincere  liking  for  the  man  who  was  never 
too  oppressed  with  his  own  cares  and  responsibilities,  nor  too  much  pressed  for  time,  to  listen 
to  the  sorrows  or  cares  of  others.  His  sympathetic  heart  and  generous  nature  made  him  one 
of  the  most  likable  and  sincerely  admired  men  at  the  Capitol. 

In  New  Britain,  Senator  Brady  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  powers  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ranks-  He  has  always  been  a  devoted  follower  of  that  faith  and  a  source  of  pride  to  his  fel- 
low-worshippers. 

The  call  of  nature  appeals  to  him  with  remarkable  force.  Living  in  a  busy  atmosphere, 
surrounded  by  people  in  the  life  of  business  and  politics,  his  principal  hobby  is  farm  life. 
Closely  in  touch  with  nature,  away  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  in  the  beautiful  environment 
afforded  by  some  of  the  delightful  suburbs  of  New  Britain,  he  gives  himself  up  to  unre- 
strained pleasure. 

The  fields,  flowers  and  cattle  each  have  absorbing  attraction  for  him  and  he  can 
throw  aside  every  thought  and  yield  himself  to  the  joy  of  living. 

With  this  open,  frank  nature  and  charm  of  manner.  Senator  Brady  has  been  a  cor- 
dially welcomed  addition  to  the  membership  roll  of  many  lodges. 

He  is  an  Elk,  of  course,  as  are  so  many  of  the  genial  representative  men  of  the  state, 
also  a  member  of  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Foresters  of 
America  and  Maccabees  of  the  World. 
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He  was  married  in  1887  and  has  a  family  of  four  boys  and  two  girls,  who  are  all  living 
in  New  Britain. 

Senator  Brady  is  a  man  of  mark  in  his  own  state.  New  Britain  is  proud  of  her  son, 
who  has  made  such  a  profound  impression  at  the  Capitol  and  among  men  experienced  in 
public  affairs  and  not  easily  impressed.  At  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  he  displays  distinguish- 
ing cjualities  which  will  raise  him  to  the  higher  places  to  further  extend  his  powers. 
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Senator  HOWARD  A.  MIDDLETON 


SENATOR  HOWARD  A.  MIDDLETON,  BROAD  BROOK 


Still  a  young  man  with  less  than  four  decades  of  life  traversed,  Senator  Howard  A. 
Middleton  of  Broad  Brook,  has  achieved  much  for  his  fellow-citizens  and  has  made  a  con- 
spicuous success  of  himself.  The  son  of  John  and  Hattie  S.  (Allen)  Middleton,  he  was 
born  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  October  31,  1869,  and  his  boyhood  days  were  passed  in  that  charm- 
ing little  town. 

He  received  his  early  educational  training  in  the  common  schools  of  Enfield  and  after 
completing  the  grammar  course,  went  to  the  Hartford  Public  High  School,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1888.  In  his  youth,  the  qualities  which  have  been  responsible 
for  his  constant  upward  path  were  made  manifest  and  his  personal  popularity  and  splendid 
executive  ability  won  for  him  the  presidency  of  the  class.  Intellect  and  application  to  studies 
were  also  numbered  among  his  characteristics  in  High  School  and  he  won  a  place  on  the  roll 
of  honor. 

For  many  years  his  father  conducted  a  retail  business  in  Broad  Brook  and  when  the 
present  Senator  graduated,  he  was  taken  into  his  father's  store.  The  business  continued 
under  the  name  of  John  Middleton  &  Sons,  as  another  son  was  also  a  member  of  the  firm. 
For  seventeen  years,  Howard  Middleton  managed  the  business,  retiring  but  a  short  time 
ago. 

He  was  an  excellent  business  man  and  knew  people  quite  as  well  as  he  did  merchan- 
dise, which  made  him  the  more  certain  a  success,  and  marked  him  as  one  of  the  town's  prom- 
inent and  influential  citizens. 

He  was  the  calibre  of  citizen  ideal  as  a  representative  and  in  1901,  the  town  of  East 
Windsor  of  which  Broad  Brook  is  a  part,  elected  Mr.  Middleton  as  its  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  During  that  session  he  served  as  clerk  of  the  committee  on  roads,  rivers  and 
bridges  and  performed  his  duties  with  tact  and  skill. 

The  following  year  when  the  state  became  agitated  over  the  question  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  called  a  constitutional  convention  to  consider  the  question,  Mr. 
Middleton  was  chosen  as  delegate  from  East  Windsor. 

The  Seventh  Senatorial  District  comprising  the  towns  of  Bloomfield,  Canton,  East 
Granby,  East  Windsor,  Enfield,  Granby,Hartlaad,  Simsbury,  Sufifield,  Windsor  and  Windsor 
Locks,  felt  that  they  needed  the  service  of  such  a  valuable  official  and  the  Republicans  of 
that  district  placed  him  in  nomination  as  their  Senator  in  1907.  He  was  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority  and  served  during  the  term,  being  assigned  to  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

He  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  Legislator  and  was  influential  in  the  passage  of  various 
important  legislative  measures,  among  them,  his  particular  activity  being  directed  in  behalf 
of  the  "Free  Bridge  Act"  over  which  there  was  such  a  long  and  earnest  discussion. 

Honesty  and  purity  in  government  have  always  been  Senator  Middleton's  watchword. 
Known  far  and  wide  for  his  absolute  integrity  and  reliability,  he  carried  into  his  public 
acts  the  same  admirable  traits  of  character  and  manner  of  doing  things  which  commanded 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-men. 
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With  the  weight  of  business  on  his  hands,  Senator  Middleton  felt  that  he  could  not 
fill  town  office  in  the  manner  which  he  deemed  just,  and  consistently  refused  all  offers  of 
local  positions  until  in  November,  1907,  when  an  almost  unanimous  demand  forced  him  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  former  first  selectman  of  the  town  of  East 
Windsor. 

A  special  election  was  cahed  and  as  proof  of  the  great  popularity  of  Senator  Middle- 
ton,  there  exists  the  fact  that  he  received  all  b  it  seven  of  the  votes  cast.  He  is  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  town  in  the  same  straightforward,  prudent  and  telling  fashion,  which  has 
marked  his  whole  life. 

While  not  affiliated  with  any  religious  body  as  a  member,  he  has  always  been  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  Broad  Brook  Congregational  Church.  Senator  Middleton  married 
Miss  Jane  Frances  Tettey,  May  27,  1896,  and  their  home  has  been  blessed  by  the  advent  of 
five  children,  John  W.,  aged  ten  years;  Ruth  F.,  aged  eight  years;  Howard  A.,  Jr.,  six 
years;  Janice  M.,  two  years,  and  Olive  M.,  eight  months. 

He  is  interested  in  fraternal  and  social  life  and  has  served  as  past  master  of  Oriental 
Lodge  HI.,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  several  years.  He  is  also 
connected  with  the  Foresters  of  America  and  several  German  societies. 

Of  active  temperament  he  takes  a  keen  interest  in  sports  of  all  kinds  and  enjoys  the 
vigorous  out-of-door  modes  of  pleasure. 

For  him,  the  future  seems  bright,  for  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life  with  an  honorable 
record  behind  him  and  countless  opportunities  for  good  at  hand.  He  believes  in  deeds,  not 
words,  and  his  deeds  are  always  well  advised  and  admirably  directed.  Connecticut  is  glad 
to  avail  herself  of  the  activities  of  such  men  and  finds  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do. 
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BENJAMIN  RICE  ENGLISH 


BENJAMIN  RICE  ENGLISH,  NEW  HAVEN 


"How  doth  the  Httle  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower." 

Compared  to  our  friend,  Benjamin  Rice  English,  "How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,"  was  a 
snail  walking  backward.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  activities  of  Mr.  English,  his  life  was 
one  long  Spanish  siesta.  To  follow  Mr.  English  about  in  the  pursuance  of  his  duties  for  a 
single  day  would  have  given  the  "busy  little  bee"  a  bad  case  of  nervous  prostration. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  long  life ;  the  one  which  is  measured  by  the  number  of  times 
it  has  seen  the  winter's  snows  melt  into  the  flowers  of  spring;  the  other,  which  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  cerebrations  it  experiences.  Consciously  or  otherwise,  Mr.  English  deter- 
mined that  his  should  be  a  long  life,  in  at  least  one  of  these  ways,  and  indeed  he  bids  fair  to 
win  out  on  both  scores.  Not  that  he  is  an  old  man  yet,  oh,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  not. 
True  that  bothersome  meddler,  the  statistician,  tells  us  that  sixty-five  winters  have  turned 
their  icy  blasts  on  him,  but  to  look  at  his  trim  military  figure,  tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow, 
you  would  call  him  a  man  of  fifty,  with,  yes,  to  be  sure,  certain  lines  in  the  patrician  face, 
that  betray  the  strenuous  thinking  that  has  been  going  on  behind  it,  mixed,  as  must  needs  be, 
with  the  lines  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Rice  English  first  beheld  the  light  of  day  on  the  26th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1842,  in  New  Haven.  His  parents  were  Henry  and  Grace  (Fowler)  English.  His 
father  was  a  carriage  dealer,  and  later  became  a  prominent  lumber  dealer.  On  his  mother's 
side,  through  the  Fowler  family,  he  traces  his  ancestry  to  colonial  days,  their 
first  American  ancestor  being  associated  with  Governor  Davenport,  and  at  one  time, 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  colony.  Benjamin  obtained  his  early  education  from  the  schools 
of  the  Misses  Bakewell  and  of  Miss  Bunnell.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Lancasterian 
School.  This  was  followed  by  a  course  at  the  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute,  a  large 
and  important  school  in  the  antebellum  days.  Here,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Russell,  he 
underwent  a  salutary,  military  discipline. 

But  the  work  germ  was  ravaging  the  system  of  the  young  English,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered,  modestly,  but  with  assurance  upon  the  great  arena.  I  say  modestly, 
because  he  was  only  an  errand  boy  for  Alden  &  Huntington's  dry  goods  store,  and  he  had 
but  two  dollars  to  jingle  in  his  jeans  when  he  had  run  his  last  errand  Saturday  nights. 
The  second  year  brought  him  more  opulence,  a  total  of  $125.00  for  the  year.  In  1857  he 
left  his  employers  on  account  of  dull  times,  but  we  soon  find  him  busy  again  with  the  New 
Haven  Clock  Co.,  of  which  his  uncle  was  president,  where  he  became  shipping  clerk. 

Next  he  is  branching  out  for  himself  in  the  lumber  business,  associated  with  John  P. 
Tuttle  on  Water  Street  for  sixteen  years.  Then  his  uncle,  James  E.  English,  entrusts  him 
with  the  care  of  his  real  estate.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1890,  the  interests  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  Henry  F.  English,  but  their  administration  remained  in  the  experienced 
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hands  of  his  cousin,  Benjamin,  wlio  has  long  had  the  handhng  of  valuable  property  for 
banks  and  individuals. 

Mr.  English's  first  public  office  was  as  fire  commissioner,  when  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  board.  Then  came  another  signal  honor  in  1883,  when  he  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  the  board  of  selectmen,  becoming  also  president  of  the  board. 

In  1885,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  to  the  New  Haven  postmastership, 
where  he  did  faithful  service  until  1890. 

Such  was  the  public  confidence  in  his  integrity,  that  in  June,  1899,  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  investigate  the  irregularities  in  the  town  agent's  office.  He  also  served 
on  a  committee  of  three  in  the  same  year  to  attend  to  the  municipal  sinking  fund.  For  four- 
teen years,  Mr.  English  served  as  clerk  of  the  New  Haven  school  district.  Next  we  find 
this  man  of  manifold  responsibilities  investigating  the  tax  collector's  office ;  again  he  is  serv- 
ing as  director  of  the  Public  Library. 

Just  now  Mr.  English  is  putting  the  little  busy  bee  to  blush  by  the  following  activi- 
ties :  He  is  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  New 
Haven  Trust  Co.  He  is  the  senior  trustee  of  the  Connecticut  Savings  Bank-  He  is  trus- 
tee of  the  Bishop's  fund,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  fund  for  aged  and  infirm  clergy, 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  clergymen's  retiring  fund,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Ever- 
green Cemetery  fund,  as  well  as  director  and  secretary  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery,  and 
again  appointed  director  of  the  Public  Library. 

Mr.  English  figures  as  director  of  the  New  Haven  County  Historical  Society.  He 
devotes  his  odd  moments — it  is  odd  that  he  has  any — to  the  Connecticut  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  is  treasurer,  and  his  still  odder  moments  to  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mis- 
sion.  Here,  too,  he  serves  as  treasurer;  always  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  you  see. 

Mr.  English  is  warden  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  by  way  of  lighter,  social  duties, 
belongs  to  the  Quinnipiac  Club,  to  the  Red  Men  and  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Finally,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  Club  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Any  one  else  would  have  to  give  them  absent  treatment ;  I  suppose  he  goes 
regularly  to  prod  up  the  delinquents. 

Mr.  English  was  actively  interested  in  military  matters  in  his  younger  days.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  he  joined  the  New  Haven  Grays,  and  was  promptly  elected  corporal  and  by 
successive  re-elections  became  first  sergeant.  He  was  offered  still  higher  posts,  but 
declined. 

During  the  riots  in  New  York  in  1863,  he  did  guard  duty  with  a  squad  on  July  i6th, 
20th  and  31st,  and  August  3d  at  the  armory.  On  July  30,  1863,  he  turned  out  with  his 
company  at  night  by  orders  of  the  major  general,  to  guard  conscripts  from  the  camp  at 
Grape  Vine  Point  to  the  steamboat.  He  was  given  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  mili- 
tia in  1868,  having  served  a  term  of  five  years. 

In  1876  he  became  a  member  of  the  "Centennial  Grays,"  a  company  formed  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  Connecticut,  as  one  of  the  original  states,  in  a  parade  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
English's  business  capacity  shines  forth  here.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  company  during  its 
trip,  and  paying  all  expenses  brought  home  a  margin  of  $300.00. 
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There  are  very  few  public  functions  at  wliich  Mr.  Englisli  does  not  act  on  tlie- social 
committee,  such  as  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration,  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument, 
etc.,  etc.  What  he  counts  as  one  of  his  greatest  honors  was  the  invitation  to  act  as  chief 
marshal  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  in  October,  1897. 

From  even  this  hurried  sketch,  can  you  not  see  the  man?  Courteous,  dignified,  yet 
afifable ;  a  keen  business  mind,  joined  with  a  refined  disposition  that  fits  him  to  worthily  rep- 
resent his  city  in  ceremonial  functions;  like  Matthew  of  old,  he  has  consecrated  his  ability  to 
higher  ends  than  the  mere  raking  together  of  lifeless  metal.  ■ 

In  his  wide  range  of  interests,  embracing  finance,  politics,  education,  literature,  char- 
ity and  church,  he  stands  for  a  "high  type  of  versatile  American  citizenship,  the  cultured 
Christian  business  man. 
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Captain  EDWARD  GRISWOLD 


CAPTAIN  EDWARD  GRISWOLD,  GUILFORD 


Mr.  Edward  Griswold,  of  Guilford,  is  one  of  Connecticut's  self-made  men.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  he  now  represents  in  the  legislature,  June  30,  1839.  After  receiving  his  ed- 
ucation at  the  Guilford  High  School  he  worked  upon  his  father's  farm  until  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  in  1861.  That  was  the  turning  point  in  the  young  man's  life.  He 
enlisted  in  October  of  that  year,  rendering  his  country  brave  service  as  a  private  until  Octo- 
ber, 1864.  He  served  in  the  First  Light  Battery,  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  assisted  his 
cousin,  the  late  Major  William  Todd  Seward,  in  raising  thirty-six  men  for  that  organization, 
which  much  of  the  time  formed  a  part  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  most  of  the  time  under 
the  command  of  General  Alfred  H.  Terry.  He  participated  in  the  battles  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida,  and  the  great  battles  of  the  Richmond  campaign  in  Virginia,  in  1864.  He 
was  often  detailed  when  a  single  section  of  battery  was  sent  out  for  special  duty,  and  when 
his  discharge  was  made  out  the  company  records  showed  that  he  had  served  in  more  engage- 
ments than  any  one  of  his  comrades,  and  there  was  but  one  other  that  came  near  to  him. 

Upon  his  return  to  Guilford  he  again  resumed  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  beside 
opening  a  general  country  store,  engaged  in  the  shipping  of  produce.  He  shipped  in  the 
first  three  years  after  the  war  3600  tons  of  pressed  hay,  and  large  quantities  of  potatoes, 
onions  and  other  produce.  His  ambition  and  courage  had  the  vitality  of  youth  in  them,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  representative  was  only  twenty-six  when  he  shouldered  these  responsi- 
bilities. Many  a  year  he  retailed  from  his  store  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  goods. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  return  home  he  was  honored  by  a  special  summons 
to  New  Haven  by  Governor  Buckingham,  who  wished  Mr.  Griswold  to  meet  him  and  Gen- 
eral Russell  there.  One  can  fancy  this  young  man's  surprise,  his  trepidation,  perhaps,  at  any- 
thing so  important  as  a  private  conference  with  these  two  notable  men.  At  this  interview 
he  was  urged  to  organize  a  section  of  Light  Battery  in  Guilford,  although  only  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  private  during  the  three  years  he  served.  It  was  not  until  many  years  after, 
that  Mr.  Griswold  learned  that  it  was  his  old  war  captain.  General  Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  who 
had  asked  Governor  Buckingham  to  confer  this  special  honor  upon  him,  feeling  that  he  had 
not  treated  Griswold  quite  right  in  the  service.  Mr.  Griswold  remained  as  commander  of 
this  Guilford  Light  Battery  for  six  years,  and  has  been  its  powerful  friend  at  headquarters 
all  this  long  term  of  years,  saving  it  many  times  from  disbandment.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  getting  Governor  Cook  to  issue  orders  that  made  it  a  part  of  Connecticut's  quota 
in  the  Spanish  war.  He  still  continues  his  interest  in  this  organization  which  has  often  been 
spoken  of  by  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  as  the  best  state  battery  in  the  L'nion. 

Politically,  Mr.  Griswold  has  a  wide-reaching  and  splendid  reputation.  While  a 
Republican  by  faith,  and  always  nominated  by  that  party  in  caucus,  he  has  never  had  the 
support  of  any  political  committee  or  party  at  election,  which  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  his  pop- 
ularity. The  supposed  reason  has  always  been  that  no  political  boss  owned  him,  and  while 
the  corporations  respected  him  they  desired  his  defeat  and  furnished  means  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  a  larger  personal  acquaintance  than  any  other  man  in  the  state. 
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Mr.  Griswold  made  his  political  debut  in  1882,  and  he  was  chosen  representative  from 
Guilford  with  re-election  in  1883.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
It  was  at  this  convention  that  the  greatest  efifort  of  this  public-spirited  man's  life  was  made, 
when  he  fearlessly  and  zealously  took  his  stand  against  doing  away  with  town  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  None  of  his  associates  will  forget  it.  However,  his 
cause  was  won  after  a  long,  spirited  and  close  fight.  He  'was  again  elected  in  1903,  1905 
and  1907  as  representative  from  Guilford. 

One  of  his  chief  issues  has  been  the  defending  of  the  rights  of  the  people  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Shell  Fisheries  of  the  Connecticut  shores.  For  more  than  thirty  years  before  com- 
mittees and  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  he  has  been  the  successful  and  zealous  champion  of 
the  people  in  this  fight,  and  without  doubt  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  person  to  protect 
the  people  against  individuals  and  companies,  who  have  sought  to  wrest  this  right  from 
them. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  on  military  affairs  in  1883, 
1903,  1905,  1907,  and  in  his  deep  interest  in  the  necessity  and  welfare  of  our  National  Guard 
has  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Guard  of  our  state  and  all  patriotic  people. 

With  the  many  forceful  and  eloquent  speeches  he  has  made  in  his  long  and  active  leg- 
islative career,  none  has  been  more  forceful,  brilliant  and  impressive  than  the  one  made  in 
the  legislature  of  1907,  in  a  spirited  contest  between  him  and  Judge  Burns,  of  Greenwich. 
Judge  Burns  was  House  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee,  in  the  granting  of  a  charter 
for  a  trolley  road  from  Guilford  to  New  Haven  (originally  called  the  East  Haven  and  Mor- 
ris Cove  road).  The  report  of  the  railroad  committee  was  unanimously  unfavorable. 
Mr.  Griswold  was  emphatically  for  it.  His  speech  followed  that  of  Judge  Burns,  each 
speaker  occupying  an  hour,  and  the  vote  following  was  an  enthusiastic  one.  Judge  Burns 
only  voting  against  it  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men.  The  House  was  crowded 
with  visitors,  and  the  applause  and  enthusiasm  was  great.  The  parties  in  contest  shook 
hands,  the  Judge  remarking,  "Captain,  I  hope  you  will  get  your  road.  It  was  the  greatest 
efifort  of  my  life,  but  I  lost." 

Mr.  Griswold  attended  the  High  School  with  the  late  William  H.  H.  Murray,  better 
known  as  Adirondack  Murray,  and  a  year  or  more  ago  was  elected  president  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York  of  the  Adirondack  Murray  Association,  recently  organized.  This  association 
counts  among  its  members  prominent  men  from  all  over  the  country,  chiefly  literary,  or 
wealthy  sportsmen.  Among  its  vice-presidents  and  the  trustees  are  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Governor  Woodruff  and  ex-Governor  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Griswold  stands  to  the  front  with  the  town-born-and-bred  of  Guilford  who  have 
done  everything  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  town.  Mr.  Griswold,  with  the  late  John 
Beatie,  about  the  year  1870,  organized  the  Guilford  Savings  Bank,  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  smaller  banking  institutions  of  the  state.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
Parmelee  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  No.  42,  and  is  now  a  regular  member  of  Admiral  Foote  Post, 
No.  17,  of  New  Haven.  As  he  is  popular  politically,  so  does  Mr.  Griswold  count  a  host  of 
warm  personal  friends  among  the  men  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Decoration,  or  Memorial  Day,  the 
one  of  all  others  that  brings  the  veterans  out  in  large  numbers,  finds  Mr.  Griswold  down 
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on  some  program  for  a  speech.  He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  patriotic  gathering,  and  has 
been  a  speaker  at  dedications  of  soldiers'  monuments. 

In  1868  Mr.  Griswold  married  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Dudley.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter 
were  the  result  of  this  union.  They  are  all  three  married,  the  daughter  living  in  CoUinsville, 
the  oldest  son,  Edward,  in  New  Haven,  and  the  youngest,  Nelson  H.  Griswold,  recently  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  business,  established  at  Guilford  by  Mr. 
Griswold  more  than  42  years  ago.  Mrs.  Griswold,  beloved  by  all,  passed  over  to  the  beyond 
in  November,  1899. 

Mr.  Griswold,  like  all  other  energetic  and  unselfish  men  who  stand  boldly  for  what 
they  believe  is  right,  has  fearfully  suffered  by  that  worst  of  all  of  the  errors  of  sins  of 
human  kind,  jealousy,  and  also  because  he  would  not  serve  an  unscrupulous,  soulless,  Boss- 
politician.  He  has  been  robbed  of  seventeen  years  of  hard-earned  means  by  maliciousness 
and  misrepresentations.  He  has  seen  his  family  boldly  robbed  by  the  same  parties — a  clean- 
cut  robbery.  His  hands  were  tied,  and  he  was  powerless  to  defend  himself,  yet  he  has  faced 
his  enemies  and  has  gone  right  along  working  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  his  support.  But 
the  years  that  have  gone  by  since  that  robbery  have  convinced  his  townsmen  that  he  was  not 
the  sinner,  but  the  one  sinned  against,  and  to-day  the  good  citizens  of  Guilford  hold  him  in 
high  esteem,  proud  of  his  energetic,  unselfish  life  and  the  help  and  honor  he  has  won  for  his 
own  town  as  well  as  his  state. 

The  fundamental  secret  of  Mr.  Griswold's  popularity  and  unfailing  success  in  every- 
thing he  gives  his  attention  to,  is  undoubtedly  the  all-pervading  kindness  of  his  nature, 
coupled  with  his  capacity  for  energetic  work  and  honest  dealing. 
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Hon.  MORRIS  F.  TYLER 


HON.  MORRIS  F.  TYLER,  NEW  HAVEN 


One  of  the  most  progressive  men  who  ever  Hved  in  New  Haven  was  the  late  Morris 
F.  Tyler.    A  sketch  of  him,  prepared  before  his  death,  follows : 

It  is  a  pleasing  and  a  just  custom  which  prevails  among  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  of  calling,  each,  its  own  sons  to  fill  its  chairs  whenever  this  may 
be  done  without  sacrificing  merit.  This  is  a  just  recompense  to  those  who  have  profited  by 
the  teachings  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  have  won  proficiency  through  hard  labor.  It  is 
something  of  a  compliment  to  the  institution,  also,  for  she  honors  herself  in  honoring 
him.  Among  these  favored  sons  of  a  grand  old  institution  was  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch,  Hon.  Morris  Franklin  Tyler. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  of  the  number  who,  in  assuming  positions  of  public  trust,  merely  per- 
petuated family  traditions,  for  the  Tylers,  an  old  and  well-known  Connecticut  family,  have 
often  served  the  state.  His  father,  Morris  Tyler,  is  still  personally  remembered  by  the 
elder  citizens  of  New  Haven,  where  he  served  the  city  as  councilman,  alderman,  and 
mayor,  and  his  state  as  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of  boots 
and  shoes,  and  left  a  reputation  for  uprightness  and  directness. 

Mr.  Morris  F.  Tyler  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  1848,  August  12th.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  entering 
Yale  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  four  years  later  with  the 
Class  of  1870.  He  was  remarked  there  chiefly  for  his  studious  proclivities,  bearing  away 
among  other  trophies  the  Sophomore  declamation  prize,  the  Junior  classical  prize  and  a 
Senior  oration.  He  became  a  member  of  Gamma  Nu,  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  then  entered  the  Yale  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1873. 
In  this  year  he  won  three  prizes,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  a 
wife.  He  was  married  in  New  York  City  on  November  5,  1873,  to  Miss  Delia  Talman. 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Clifford  Audubon,  and  granddaughter  of  John  James  Audubon,  the 
famous  ornithologist.  Five  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  four  are  now  living,  Vic- 
tor Morris  Tyler ;  Ernest  Franklin  Tyler,  an  artist,  living  in  New  York ;  Leonard  Sanford 
Tyler,  and  Audubon  Tyler.  His  daughter  Mary  died  in  November,  1902,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  and  eleven  months. 

Mr.  Tyler's  tirelessness  as  a  brain-worker  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time 
he  was  studying  for  his  two  degrees  of  1873,  he  had  devoted  considerable  time  to  journal- 
ism. He  was  engaged  at  first  with  the  Hartford  Evening  Post,  then  became  associate 
editor  of  the  Xcz^'  Haven  Palladium. 

On  receiving  his  degree,  he  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  partnership  with  ]Mr.  Hubbard,  but  later  became  the  leading  member  of  the  firm  of 
Tyler,  IngersoU  &  Moran-.  He  developed  an  extensive  practice,  but  of  a  sort  that  rarely 
brought  him  before  the  courts,  being  rather  the  administration  of  estates  and  the  manage- 
ment of  business  enterprises. 
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In  1878  he  became  interested  in  the  telephone  business.  The  first  telephone  exchange 
in  the  world  was  put  into  operation  in  New  Haven  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Tyler  became  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  now  known  as  The  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.  From  a 
modest  beginning,  he  developed  it  into  the  wealthy  and  widely  operating  concern  of  to-day. 

Those  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  consider  his  company  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
its  kind  in  America.  Before  many  years  it,  with  still  other  business  interests,  had  entirely 
weaned  him  from  the  practice  of  law.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  other  important,  as  well  as 
honorific  duties  were  to  occupy  his  attention. 

From  1875  to  1878  Mr.  Tyler  served  on  the  board  of  education,  while  in  1876-7  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  common  council.  This  service  to  the  city  was  followed 
by  one  to  the  state,  for  in  188 1-2,  we  find  that  he  served  for  one  year  as  exectttive  secretary 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  under  Gov.  Bigelow,  during^  which  term,  he  declared  he  had  all 
the  politics  he  wanted  for  a  life-time.  In  1893,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  Law  at  Yale 
University;  in  the  following  year,  he  became  a  regular  professor  of  general  jurisprudence, 
in  place  of  the  late  Professor  Johnson  T.  Piatt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  chairs 
in  the  Law  School.  He  held  this  position  until  1899,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  very 
honorable  position  of  treasurer  of  Yale  University,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  marked 
ability  until  1904. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Tyler's  tastes  were  remarkably  literary,  for  one  endowed  with  so  keen  an 
executive  mind.  His  chief  hobby  was  books,  and  when  fairly  launched  upon  that  all 
engrossing  subject,  would  go  on  and  on  indefinitely  like  grandfather's  clock.  He  recited 
editions  and  authors  and  reprints  so  glibly  that  you  were  lost  in  wonder  and  you  thought 
of  the  schoolmaster  of  whom  Goldsmith  said, 

"And  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  contained  all  he  knew." 

His  specialty  in  books  was  catalogs  and  biography.  Entre  nous,  only  a  severely 
legal  mind  could  go  into  paroxysms  of  ecstacy  over  catalogs,  but  never  mind.  He  has 
some  writing  also  to  his  credit.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  edited  the  "Memoirs  of  Mad- 
ame Vigee  Le  Brun." 

Connected  as  he  had  been  with  so  many  interests,  Mr.  Tyler  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  men  of  afifairs.  These  acquaintances  he  conserved  in  a  large  measure  through 
numerous  clubs,  such  as  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Grolier  Club  and  the  Yale  Club,  all  of 
New  York  City,  while  he  held  membership  in  the  Quinnipiac  and  the  Graduates'  Clubs  of 
New  Haven. 

He  was  long  a  faithful  and  earnest  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  New 
Haven.  His  early  political  affiliation  was  with  the  Republican  party,  but  the  incidents 
attending  the  campaign  between  James  G.  Blaine  and  Grover  Cleveland  caused  him  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  Democrats,  and  since  then  he  had  renmined  an  independent  in  politics. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  keen  judgment,  a  man 
endowed  with  an  acute  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  the  head  of  a  large  public  utility  cor- 
poration toward  the  people  whose  well-being  it  subserves.  A  lover  of  literature  and  nature, 
a  professional  man  by  education  and  a  corporation  manager  by  position,  yea  "all  the  ele- 
ments were  so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  forth  and  say  to  all  the  world,  this 
is  a  man." 
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Judge  WILLIAM  F.  HENNEY 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  F.  HENNEY,  HARTFORD 


"The  love  of  books  is  a  love  which  requires  neither  justification,  apology,  nor  defence." 
— Langford,  "The  Praise  of  Books." 

The  descendant  of  undaunted  Scotch  dissenters  of  the  most  unbending  type,  Judge 
William  F.  Henney,  the  present  Mayor  of  Hartford,  joins  to  his  uncompromising  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action,  a  love  for  literature  that  dominates  all  other  passions.  No 
matter  what  his  rank  or  position  may  be,  the  lover  of  books  is  the  richest  and  the  happiest 
of  the  children  of  men,  for  he  can  associate  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  all  lands  and  all  ages, 
and  wrapping  his  soul  as  in  a  mantle,  can  forget  the  "quips  and  gibes  of  envious  fortune," 
living  in  a  sphere  apart.  Still,  Mayor  Henney  has  not  yielded  to  the  inclination  to  with- 
draw to  the  inner  circle  of  thinkers,  whose  esoteric  clan  would  have  none  of  this  vile  world. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  lived  in  close  harmony  with  the  common  people  in  whose 
midst  he  has  found  himself,  thinking  it  truer  wisdom  to  use  his  scholarly  attainments  in 
their  behalf,  rather  than  let  them  set  a  gap  betwixt  him  and  his  fellows. 

William  Franklin  Henney  was  born  in  Enfield,  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  on 
November  2,  1852.  As  has  been  said,  his  ancestry  is  Scottish  on  both  sides.  His  first 
American  progenitor  is  John  Henney,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  came  from  Scotland 
in  1816,  to  settle  near  Philadelphia,  while  the  first  of  his  mother's  family  in  America  is  John 
Barclay,  whose  arrival  was  a  few  years  subsequent. 

Mr.  Henney's  father  was  John  Henney  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  but  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Hartford  Light  and  Power  Co.  His  mother  was  Mene'  Barclay.  It 
was  chiefly  from  her  that  he  inherited  his  literary  tastes,  while  to  both  he  owes  his  moral 
strength.  He  followed  a  college  preparatory  course  in  the  Hartford  public  high  school. 
As  his  parents  were  in  comfortable  circumstances,  he  was  left  free  to  devote  himself  to  his 
all  devouring  hunger  for  books,  ranging  through  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  biography  and 
fiction.  He  has  always  been  a  deep  student  of  the  Bible.  He  entered  upon  his  course  at 
Princeton  with  the  Class  of  1874,  well  fitted  by  his  reading  for  the  tasks  before  him  there, 
and  left  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  with  the  late  Hon.  H.  C.  Robinson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  two  years"  study, 
in  1876. 

His  career  as  a  lawyer  has  been  highly  successful,  both  from  an  intellectual  and  a 
money  point  of  view.  Mr.  Henney  cared  to  handle  only  cases  of  a  high  grade,  and  put  into 
the  discrimination  between  desirable  and  undesirable  clients  a  conscientiousness  that  was 
not  of  the  law,  but  Gaelic.  Mr.  Henney  had  been  practicing  hardly  a  year  when  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Common  Council.  Then,  from  1S77  to  1883,  he  was  clerk 
of  the  Hartford  Police  Court,  ht  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  sit  on 
the  bench  in  that  court.  This  position  he  graced  until  1899,  when  he  was  moved  along 
another  notch  and  made  city  attorney.  This  place  was  his  for  two  years,  and  again  in 
1895- 

While  city  attorney,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  show  the  people  the  stufif  there  was  in 
him  in  connection  with  considerable  very  important    corporation    litigation.    Usually  in 
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such  cases,  a  $1,500  city  attorney  takes  the  people's  part  against  a  $20,000  corporation  law- 
yer, and  "the  law's  delays"  are  more  dilatory  than  when  Hamlet  upbraided  them.  Under 
Judge  Henney's  skillful  management,  however,  the  people  fared  exceedingly  well,  and  the 
young  attorney  added  new  laurels  to  his  brow,  "bearing  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him." 

In  1904,  and  by  re-election  in  1906,  the  city  of  Hartford  bestowed  upon  him  the  may- 
oralty, which  post  he  fills  with  his  customary  good  judgment  and  capability.  In  1906, 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Mayor  Henney  has 
always  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Republican  principles. 

Mr.  Henney's  fraternal  bonds  are  numerous.  He  belongs  to  the  Knights  Templar, 
the  Sphinx  Temple,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Scottish  Clans,  Hartford  Club,  Hartford  Country 
Club,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  He  keeps  in  trim  for  his  exhausting  legal  and 
official  duties  by  frequent  indulgence  in  his  favorite  sports  of  walking,  riding  and  boating. 

As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Henney  has  won  for  himself  a  place  high  among  the  men  of  his 
profession.  His  fellow  lawyers  have  confidence  in  him  for  his  clear-sightedness,  sagacity, 
and  the  masterful  success  of  his  cases.  Before  the  jury,  his  eloquence,  coupled  with  his 
dignified  bearing,  never  fail  to  impress  the  jury. 

As  a  public  man,  he  has  the  esteem,  not  merely  of  his  party  followers,  but  of  all  who 
appreciate  astute  judgment  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  whether  found  in  friend  or 
foe. 

In  his  private  life  Judge  Henney  is  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  "sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,"  fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  way,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  high 
motives. 

His  ideal  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man  is  "To  cultivate  a  genuine  public  spirit — an  inter- 
est in  all  the  affairs  of  city,  state  and  nation — an  ardent  love  of  country,  a  disposition  neither 
to  seek  nor  shirk  public  office,  and,  if  it  comes,  a  disposition  to  use  it  as  an  opportunity  for 
service  and  not  for  the  salary  it  ofifers."  To  what  extent  he  has  lived  up  toward  his  ideal, 
let  the  reader  of  this  hastily  limned  sketch  decide. 

We  cannot  read  the  future,  except  in  the  light  of  the  past.  From  the  past,  it  seems 
less  probable  that  Judge  Henney's  public  service  should  stop  when  he  ceases  to  be  mayor, 
than  that  he  should  go  on  upward  winning  new  honors  for  himself  in  return  for  valiant  ser- 
vice rendered. 
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Hon.  MICHAEL  KENEALY 


HON.  MICHAEL  KENEALY,  STAMFORD 


Politics.  How  often  have  we  heard  that  word?  Politics.  What  does  it  signify  to 
the  layman?  To  one  who  is  not  versed  in  this  "national"  game  it  signifies  little  as  com- 
pared to  its  real  depth.  We  hear  of  a  nomination, — a  man  aspiring  to  an  office ;  we  hear  of 
his  election  to  the  office,  and  then  ofttimes,  should  we  be  asked  the  name  of  the  man  occu- 
pying such  an  office, — we  have  forgotten  or  cannot  recall  that  person's  name. 

That  is  usually  all  that  the  ordinary  voter  knows  about  the  game  of  politics, — that  is 
all  that  he  is  supposed  to  know.  He  does  not  hear  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
is  behind  the  nomination, — the  great  amount  of  mental  thought  that  it  requires  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate,  and  should  he  be  informed  of  just  how  a  campaign  is  carried  on,  the 
various  plans  that  must  be  made  and  the  system  upon  which  such  plans  are  carried  out, — 
he  would  stand  aghast  and  his  first  thought  would  be,  "Who  has  the  brains  to  do  all  this 
planning ;  the  candidate  ?" 

Whether  or  not  the  candidate  does  the  planning  (and  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  is 
the  fact),  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  the  main  part  of  an  election — the  planning  and 
the  execution  of  a  campaign. 

The  Hon.  Michael  Kenealy  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  in  this  capacity  gained  for  him- 
self the  title  of  "The  Wonder  Worker  in  Connecticut  Politics.'' 

A  man  of  foresight,  able  to  calculate  the  efifect  of  a  movement  long  before  the  move- 
ment is  established,  he  has  planned  and  carried  to  completion  the  last  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign for  the  Republican  party  in  a  manner  that  is  bound  to  place  him  as  a  leader  amongst 
men  who  are  versed  in  politics. 

The  system  employed  by  Mr.  Kenealy  is  a  system,  which  as  he  saw,  is  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  political  game. 

The  secret  seems  to  be  and  the  watchword  was,  "Organization," — organization  of  the 
whole  Republican  party,  and  to  show  how  thoroughly  he  planned  and  executed — to  show- 
how  thoroughly  in  touch  he  was  with  the  whole  situation,  let  it  be  said  that  shortly  before 
election  he  predicted  the  result  would  be  favorable  to  the  Republican  party  by  a  plurality  of 
twenty  thousand  votes.  Governor  Woodruff,  in  fact,  was  elected  by  approximately  twenty 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  votes,  and  many  people  have  been  curious  to  know  how 
a  campaign  manager  could  so  nearly  estimate  the  correct  outcome. 

The  secret  is  simple,  especially  to  anyone  who  knows  Mr.  Kenealy  personally.  A 
man  who  does  everything  thoroughly,  who  is  at  all  times  willing  and  ready  to  undertake  any 
task,  of  no  matter  what  magnitude,  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  for  manager  of 
the  Republican  campaign  than  he. 

Brass  bands  and  pyrotechnical  displays  are  not  a  feature  of  his  mode  of  working,  but 
quietly  and  tmostentatiously  he  made  of  the  Republican  party  during  the  campaign  an  organ- 
ization of  strength,  the  innermost  movement  of  which  he  was  fully  in  touch  witli,  and  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  regarded  as  truly — "A  wonder  worker." 

During  the  campaign  he  worked  day  and  night, — he  spent  his  time  in  building  up  the 
Republican  party  and  acquainting  the  organization  with  tlie  kind  of  work  that  must  be  done 
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if  victory  was  to  be  the  goal,  and  at  all  times  he  inspired  his  fellow  workers  with  confidence 
and  ambition,  two  most  important  factors  in  any  campaign. 

He  achieved  results  in  a  clever  way — a  clean  way — and  his  methods  were  at  all  times 
above  criticism. 

But  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kenealy's  life, — he  is  a  native  of  Stamford,  being  born  in  that 
city  on  July  6,  1854.  His  early  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  verbally,  combined  with  his 
natural  ambition  to  rise  above  the  general  level,  prompted  him  to  enter  the  law  office  of  J. 
H.  Olmstead  of  Stamford,  where,  after  three  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  law,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

Stamford  has  honored  Mr.  Kenealy  in  various  ways  since  beginning  his  law  prac- 
tice. He  has  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  and  corporation  counsel  for  several  years,  and 
has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  home  city.  He  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  commission  to  revise  the  general  statutes  of  the  state.  In  1897,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House,  creditably  serving  on  the  judiciary  nominations. 

In  1899  liis  previous  valuable  experience  and  judicial  training  made  him  the  natural 
choice  of  the  Speaker  for  the  important  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  leader  of  the  House.  In  1901  he  again  had  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  of  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  unanimously  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1903, 
and  in  that  position  made  a  record  creditable  to  himself  and  an  honor  to  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. In  1905  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  House  and  again  chosen  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  His  recognized  ability  as  a  sound  thinker,  logical  reasoner, 
fluent  and  convincing  speaker,  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  made  him 
a  valuable  and  capable  legislator  and  presiding  officer. 

In  all  the  offices  to  which  he  has  attained  he  has  won  the  high  regard  of  his  associates 
and  the  sincere  approval  of  the  people  of  Connecticut. 
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Senator  ALLAN  W.  PAIGE 


SENATOR  ALLAN  W.  PAIGE,  BRIDGEPORT 


In  the  various  walks  of  life  to  which  different  men  attain,  the  power  to  think  and  to 
be  original  in  thought,  to  hew  new  paths  in  the  workings  of  the  mind, — to  be  able  to  take  an 
idea  that  has  been  generated  to  a  certain  point  and  bring  it  to  a  conclusion, — that  is  the 
power  that  makes  leaders, — that  c[ualifies  one  man  to  dictate  to  his  comrades. 

Then  to  combine  with  this  ability  to  place  the  thought  in  language,  to  be  able  to  write 
it  upon  paper,  or,  better  still,  to  deliver  it  to  your  associates  verbally, — these  powers  given  to 
a  man  invariably  stamp  him  as  one  who  commands  respect. 

Both  the  power  to  think  well  and  deeply  and  the  ability  to  put  the  thought  in  lan- 
guage has  been  given  (and  in  a  wonderful  degree)  to  Senator  Allan  W.  Paige,  of  Bridge- 
port. 

Senator  Paige  needs  no  introduction  to  the  people  of  Connecticut.  A  man  of  in- 
domitable will,  whose  vocabulary  does  not  contain  the  word  "Can't"  and  to  whom  defeat  is 
a  stranger,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  "fighter." 

Owen  Meredith  has  given  us  a  beautiful  thought  in  his  poem  "Lucille." 

"Let  any  man  once  show  the  world  that  he  feels 
Afraid  of  its  bark,  and  'twill  fly  at  his  heels ; 
Let  him  fearlessly  face  it,  'twill  leave  him  alone, 
But  'twill  fawn  at  his  feet  if  he  flings  it  a  bone." 

Senator  Paige  is  a  man  who  never  hesitates  to  "fearlessly  face  the  world."  With  a 
reputation  for  integrity,  decisiveness  of  views,  strength  of  character  and  straightforward- 
ness in  his  dealings,  both  business  and  social,  he  is  rapidly  carving  for  himself  a  name  in 
Connecticut  history  that  will,  for  years  to  come,  be  the  standard  by  which  the  coming  gen- 
erations will  gauge  their  efforts. 

Allan  Wallace  Paige  was  born  in  Sherman,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  on  Februarv  24, 
1854,  being  the  son  of  John  O.  and  Cornelia  Joyce  Paige. 

He  attended  the  Russell  Military  School  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  in  New 
Haven,  and  in  1881,  graduated  from  the  Yale  Law  School.  In  the  year  1887  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  D.  Downs. 

Since  his  early  school  days  his  ability  to  think,  and  think  deeply,  and  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  them  convincingly  to  his  hearers,  has  earned  for 
Senator  Paige  the  wholesome  respect  of  those  who  have  taken  pleasure  in  his  acquaintance. 

After  graduating  from  Yale,  Mr.  Paige  began  his  active  career  in  South  Norwalk. 
subsequently  residing  in  Danbury,  and  later  locating  in  New  York  City.  The  call  of  the 
good  old  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  return  of  her  loyal  sons  was  at  all  times  sounding 
in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Paige,  however,  and  eventually  he  returned,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Bridgeport,  and  since  that  time  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  the  won- 
derful growth  of  that  city. 
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Senator  Paige  can  boast  of  an  extraordinarily  large  business  acquaintance,  and  at 
present  holds  important  offices  in  many  well-known  business  concerns  throughout  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East. 

He  has  been  for  some  years  Director  of  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Connecticut  Rail- 
way and  Lighting  Company.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Pequonock  National  Bank,  Bridge- 
port; Director  of  the  Meriden,  Southington  and  Compounce  Tramway  Company;  Director 
of  the  New  England  Engineering  Company,  Waterbury ;  President  of  the  Derby  Rubber 
Company,  Shelton ;  President  of  the  Nazareth  Cement  Company,  Nazareth,  Pa. ;  Director 
of  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  New  York;  Director  of  the  Automatic  Bending 
Company  of  New  York,  and  also  Director  of  the  Automatic  Bending  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Great  Britain. 

Allan  Wallace  Paige,  however  well  known  in  business  life,  can  probably  figure 
among  his  acquaintances  a  far  greater  number  who,  on  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  would 
think  of  him  in  a  political  light  rather  than  in  a  business  way. 

He  has  always  been  a  ready  and  convincing  speaker,  quick  at  repartee,  and  as  a  parlia- 
mentary leader  stands  second  to  none  in  the  State,  while  it  can  truly  be  said  of  him  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  Statute  laws  of  Connecticut  comprises  about  all  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. He  has  held  several  political  offices,  among  them  being  Republican  Assistant  Clerk 
of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  in  1883, — Clerk  of  the  House  of  1S84, — Clerk 
of  the  Senate  in  1885.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  in  1882,  and  also  the  session  of 
1891  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  1905  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Senator  Paige  is  a  well-known  figure  in  club  life  throughout  the  State,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Seaside  and  Algonquin  Clubs  of  Bridgeport,  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Country 
-  Club  of  Bridgeport,  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Club,  the  Waterbury  Club,  the  LTnion  League 
Club  of  New  Haven,  besides  several  Hunting  and  Fishing  Clubs.  In  all  the  clubs  in  which 
he  is  a  member  his  enthusiasm,  good-fellowship  and  helpful  disposition  are  highly  prized. 
He  is  a  Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 
Church  and  Charitable  Institutions,  and  his  charity  in  individual  instances  is  extensive  ana 
unpretentious.  i 

Persistency  has  always  been  a  feature  of  the  life  of  Senator  Paige,  and  those  who 
know  him  best  claim  that  the  harder  the  task  he  has  undertaken  to  accomplish,  the  more 
pleasure  he  will  find  in  completing. 

Bridgeport  points  with  pride  to  Senator  Paige,  and  well  it  might,  for  his  best  efforts 
have  been  for  the  betterment  of  that  city;— and  while  the  town  of  Sherman  boasts  of  him  as 
its  native  son  (and  any  city  may  well  be  proud  to  foster  such  an  offspring),  the  State  of 
Connecticut  will  always  claim  him  as  its  own,  for  such  men  as  Senator  Paige  cannot  but  rise 
to  the  very  best  that  the  State,  as  a  whole,  has  to  offer. 
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Senator  SAMUEL  HODGKINSON 


SENATOR  SAMUEL  HODGKINSON,  WALLINGFORD 


In  "bonny"  England,  the  land  of  blue  skies,  long  stretches  of  velvety  grass,  dotted  with 
soft  tinted  blossoms,  Samuel  Hodgkinson,  the  present  Senator  from  the  Twelfth  District,  was 
born  57  years  ago,  January  9,  185 1.  He  is  a  native  of  Congleton  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Annie  Hodgkinson.  He  grew  to  young  manhood  and  studied  at  the  public  schools  of  the 
town  and  was  graduated.  Like  most  healthy,  hearty  young  -Englishmen,  he  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  military  service,  and  when  he  attained  the  proper  age,  enlisted  in  the  famous 
Earl  of  Chester's  Cavalry,  where  he  served  for  two  years. 

Later  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Cheshire  Volunteers,  in  which  he  served  for  three  years. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  became  attracted  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  vast  and  countless  opportunities  for 
advancement  offered  in  this  new  country  for  aspiring  and  ambitious  young  men, and  he  deter- 
mined that  he  should  seek  his  fortune  across  the  Atlantic.  So  determination  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  action ;  and  he  embarked  for  America,  and  on  arriving  here  proceeded  to  the 
little  town  of  Wallingford,  where  he  has  mad^  his  home  ever  since. 

The  town  has  always  been  a  manufacturing  community,  and  young  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
entered  the  employ  of  one  of  these  firms,  displaying  wonderful  executive  ability  and  con- 
centration of  mind. 

Promotion  came  to  him  rapidly  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  a  contractor  at  Simp- 
son's factory.  In  his  position  as  contractor  h?  has  had  m:ich  experience  with  men  and  has 
learned  to  deal  with  them  very  successfully.  He  is  possessed  of  natural  tact  and  his  diplo- 
matic style  of  treating  with  people  has  materially  advanced  him  in  the  world. 

Politics  has  always  held  his  attention  and  he  joined  the  Republican  party  soon  after 
coming  to  Wallingford.  An  earnest  worker  in  the  ranks,  he  commended  himself  to  the  party 
leaders  by  his  devoted  loyalty  and  unflagging  zeal.  He  was  a  tireless  worker  and  counted 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  his  party  and  his  party's  candidates. 

His  clever  mode  of  management,  his  skill  and  foresight  during  his  years  of  service  on 
the  Republican  town  committee,  delighted  his  associates,  and  he  was  chosen  chairman,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  town  committee  he  has  managed  the  affairs  of  his  party  with  great 
success,  and  his  counsel  was  frecjuently  sought  by  the  prominent  Republicans  of  the  town. 

He  was  elected  to  a  place  on  the  borough  board  and  served  the  interests  of  the  borough 
with  fidelity,  and  gave  valuable  service. 

In  the  year  1897  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  town  as 
Representative  at  the  General  x\ssembly,  and  his  personal  popularity  aiding  greatly  in  the 
campaign,  he  was  elected  by  a  substantial  majority.  He  served  the  town  with  faithful  zeal 
and  his  constituents  rewarded  his  service  by  re-election. 

His  townspeople  kept  him  in  mind  for  higher  honors,  and  the  Republican  voters  in  the 
surrounding  towns  comprising  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  the  towns  of  Branford,  East 
Haven,  Guilford,  Hamden,  Madison,  North  Branford,  North  Haven,  and  Wallingford.  nom- 
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inated  him  as  their  candidate.  The  citizens  took  kindly  to  the  nomination  and  Senator 
Hodgkinson  was  elected. 

During  the  term  he  held  the  very  important  post  of  chairman  of  the  excise  committee. 
The  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  notable  for  the  work  of  the  temperance 
forces.  Countless  bills  bearing  on  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  saloons  were  introduced  and  the 
excise  committee  was  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  entire  legislative  body.  Senator  Hodgkin- 
son was  a  very  active  and  zealous  chairman. 

He  is  not  inclined  to  oratory  and  participates  but  little  in  debate,  but  is  a  conscientious 
and  efficient  worker,  his  great  power  lying  in  his  knowledge  of  men  and  his  genial,  pleasant 
manner. 

He  is  fond  of  social  and  fraternal  life  and  has  united  with  several  clubs  and  fraternities, 
among  them  Accanant  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  Friendship  Encampment,  Sassacus  Canton 
of  New  Haven,  New  England  Order  of  Protection,  and  Silver  City  Lodge,  United  Order  of 
Workmen.  In  several  of  these  he  has  been  honored  with  office,  and  in  all  he  is  a  popular  and 
cordially  welcomed  member. 

Senator  Hodgkinson  is  married,  having  been  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
Laverine  Averill  of  Branford,  January  i6,  1879.  They  have  one  son,  who  resides  in 
Wallingford. 

Senator  Hodgkinson  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  and  his  townspeople 
are  glad  to  do  him  honor.  He  is  of  a  pleasant,  affable  manner  and  has  countless  friends 
who  rejoice  in  his  well-merited  honors.  He  is  progressive  in  business  and  is  a  successful 
citizen  in  every  line. 
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Hon.  HENRY  LEE 


MAYOR  HENRY  LEE,  BRIDGEPORT 


Henry  Lee,  the  new  Republican  mayor  of  Bridgeport,  is  a  man  wliose  record  is 
indeed  one  to  be  proud  of. 

Born  in  Coventry,  Tolland  County,  he  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools. 
When  a  boy  of  twenty  he  went  to  Bridgeport,  where  he  entered  the  factory  of  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company.  This  was  in  iS68  when  Bridgeport  had  a  population  of  but 
seventeen  thousand. 

After  ten  years  spent  in  the  Cartridge  factory,  Mr.  Lee  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  George  M.  Robertson  in  the  grocery  business.  Later  the  firm  was  dissolved 
and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ketcham  became  associated  with  Mr.  Lee  in  the  same  business.  The 
firm  prospered  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  maintained  two  stores  in  Bridgeport.  Mr. 
Lee  remained  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Ketcha.n  for  fourteen  years. 

He  began  his  real  political  career  in  the  early  eighties,  acting  as  registrar  of  voters 
in  the  old  sixth  ward,  now  the  eleventh  district  and  part  of  the  tenth  district. 

In  1885  he  was  made  selectman.  This  was  before  the  consolidation  of  the  towns 
and  city  governments  which  gave  Mr.  Lee  charge  of  both  the  highways  and  the  poor 
outside  the  city. 

There  are  many  who  still  remember  the  present  mayor's  kindness  to  the  unfortunates 
with  whom  he  was  constantly  brought  in  contact  at  that  time.  Re-elected  selectman  in  1886 
he  declined  to  run  again  the  following  year,  but  the  people  loath  to  let  him  retire  from  ser- 
vice, elected  him  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 

This  office  he  held  from  1887  to  1889.  Li  1889  he  was  nominated  for  mayor  by  the 
Republican  party,  but  was  defeated. 

During  W.  H.  Marigold's  mayoralty,  Mr.  Lee  was  a  fire  commissioner  for  about  a 
year  and  resigned.  From  1895  to  1903  he  served  as  a  county  commissioner  and  1901,  1905 
he  represented  Bridgeport  in  the  General  Assembly.  During  all  of  his  political  holdings  he 
has  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  city  and  the  people  rather  than  his  party. 

It  was  due  largely  to  his  efforts  while  acting  as  alderman  that  that  portion  of  the 
almshouse  now  occupied  by  women  was  built. 

Another  of  his  achievements  was  the  building  of  the  Danbury  court  house  without 
the  issuance  of  bonds.  This  was  during  his  term  as  county  commissioner,  when  all  his 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  accomplishment  of  it. 

Mayor  Mulvihill,  a  life  long  admirer  of  Mr.  Lee,  yet  representing  a  ditterent  political 
faith,  when  he  wanted  a  good  man  on  the  re-building  of  the  City  Hall,  appointed  Mr.  Lee 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lee  distinguished  himself  in  the  legislature  in  1901,  when  his  influence  and  power 
were  again  put  to  good  use.  His  plea  for  the  law  which  compels  the  trolley  companies  to 
pay  every  city  $500  a  year  for  every  bridge  over  which  a  car  passes,  helped  largely  in  put- 
ting it  through.  Since  then  a  bill  has  been  passed  increasing  the  tax  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  on  each  bridge. 
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Another  of  his  splendid  achievements,  and  one  that  has  increased  the  city's  income 
about  eight  thousand  a  year,  was  having  the  town  clerk  and  tax  collector  put  on  a  salary 
basis,  the  money  saved  being  received  by  the  city  in  fees  in  excess  of  the  salaries.  During 
the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1901,  Mr.  Lee  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  constitu- 
tional amendments  which  reported  to  increase  the  Senate  and  to  make  the  electing  of  state 
officers  by  plurality  instead  of  majority.  In  1905  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
cities  and  boroughs.  Remembrance  of  his  long  and  wise  record  as  a  public  servitor 
helped  give  Mr.  Lee  tremendous  prestige,  when  last  October  the  Republican  party  again 
nominated  him  for  Mayor  of  Bridgeport.  It  was  pretty  generally  conceded  that  there  was 
no  one  so  strong,  no  one  so  well  liked  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  office  as  Henry  Lee. 

Praise  of  him  was  loud  on  every  side.  The  intelligent  voters  of  Bridgeport  recog- 
nized in  him  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  of  approved  ability  and  unsullied  charac- 
ter, a  man  who  if  elected  would  give  a  clean,  reputable  and  able  administration  to  his  city 
affairs.  This  tribute  was  paid  the  present  mayor  in  one  of  the  campaign  speeches  last 
autumn.  Charles  McMahan,  formerly  business  agent  of  the  Iron  Moulders  Union  and  for 
many  years  an  active  member  of  that  body,  said  in  his  address  at  one  of  the  Republican  ral- 
lies, "Henry  Lee  has  learned  one  of  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  the 
little  word  'No.'  He  can  say  'No'  and  that  is  what  we  can't  say  about  many  mayors.  They 
promise,  promise  and  promise,  but  don't  make  good.  If  Henry  Lee  can't  grant  your 
request  he  will  tell  you  so  and  will  not  mislead  you.    His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 

On  November  20,  1907,  Mayor  Lee  married  Mrs.  Catherine  W-  Kelly,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  E.  Kelly.  He  and  the  bride's  father,  the  late  John  Walsh,  had  been  life-long 
friends,  their  friendship  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty  years. 

Of  forcible  bearing,  with  dignity  of  mien.  Mayor  Lee  is  a  man  to  command  attention 
wherever  he  may  be.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  people  of  Bridgeport  look  up  to  him  as 
a  man  quite  above  the  ordinary  and  that  the  most  important  gift  in  the  power  of  their  giving 
is  finally  his. 
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COMMISSIONER  JAMES  R.  MAXWELL 


Called  at  an  early  age  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  workers, — persistence,  zeal  and  abil- 
ity have  been  the  happy  trinity  which  have  raised  Commissioner  James  R.  Maxwell  to  a 
proud  position,  both  in  the  business  world  and  as  a  man  among  men. 

Unaided  and  alone,  he  has  fought  his  hard  battle  with  the  world  and  has  developed 
splendid  traits  of  character,  a  fearless  zeal,  and  unvarying  cheerfulness  of  mind  and  heart, — 
coming  out  of  the  struggle,  stronger,  nobler  and  more  than  ever  a  man. 

Among  the  lofty  hills  of  Litchfield,  in  the  land  which  cradled  so  many  men  of  renown, 
he  first  saw  the  light  of  day — his  native  town  being  Plymouth,  in  Litchfield  County.  In  that 
county  of  magnificent  views  and  wholesome  surroundings,  breathing  in  the  famous  pure  air 
— at  once  a  delight  and  an  inspiration,  he  gained  his  childish  impressions  and  grew  from 
infancy  to  early  boyhood.  In  his  youth,  the  family  moved  to  New  Haven  and  when  the 
school  age  was  attained,  he  entered  the  schools  of  that  city,  where  he  gained  all  of  his 
bookage. 

His  fondness  for  stone  work  eventually  led  him  into  his  present  line,  in  which  he  has 
attained  such  conspicuous  success.  As  a  dealer  in  monuments,  tablets  and  statuary — 
specializing  on  cemetery  work — he  has  won  a  high  position. 

His  place  of  business,  from  14  to  20  Hedge  Street,  is  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in  New 
Haven,  and  any  one  who  desires  expert  workmanship  combined  with  square-dealing,  finds 
these  two  important  qualifications  united  at  Mr.  Maxwell's  establishment. 

Above  all,  he  holds  honor  dear,  and  his  straightforward  sincerity  makes  him  notable 
among  business  men  of  his  city.  His  establishment  is  close  to  St.  Bernard's  Cemetery  and 
much  of  his  work  is  designed  for  use  in  that  cemetery. 

This  particular  line  of  work  requires  m.tch  dealing  with  people  in  deep  affliction,  and. 
to  it,  Mr.  Maxwell  brings  a  strong  sympathy  and  a  chivalrous  courtesy,  which  are  sincerely 
appreciated,  making  him  more  than  ever,  the  desirable  man  for  such  a  position. 

The  qualities  of  such  a  man  demand  recognition,  and  that  New  Haven  citizens  know 
to  whom  honor  is  due,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  election  and  elevation  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
to  several  posts  of  distinction. 

In  1902  he  was  elected  alderman-at-large  and  was  re-elected  two  years  later.  It  was 
a  period  in  the  history  of  New  Haven  when  many  noteworthy  changes  were  advocated  and 
made,  and  in  these,  Alderman  Maxwell  played  an  important  part. 

At  that  time  the  question  of  permitting  an  immense  "cut"  through  the  city,  to  admit  of 
the  Consolidated  Road's  four  tracking  the  Shore  Line,  came  up  for  consideration  and  a 
storm  of  controversy  arose. 

Public  interest  was  at  fever  heat  and  a  commission  including  Mayor  Studley,  Alder- 
man Homan  and  Alderman  Maxwell  was  chosen  to  give  the  matter  their  most  earnest  con- 
sideration, and  report  back  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  work  of  that  commission  was  thorough,  comprehensive  and  remarkably  well  done, 
and  in  this  body  of  gentlemen,— men  of  high  purpose  and  splendid  executive  ability — the  city 
justly  felt  that  it  had  true  and  devoted  friends. 
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Mr.  Maxwell  has  also  served  on  the  park  board,  where  his  artistic  judgment  was  of 
benefit ;  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  tax  commission. 

At  present  he  holds  the  responsible  and  important  position  of  president  of  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners,  a  body  of  men  who  perform  duties  of  vital  interest  to  the  commu- 
nity, touching  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Commissioner  Maxwell  is  keenly  interested  in  fraternal  life  and  is  a  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Elks,  Eagles,  Royal  Arcanum,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  Union  League,  and  Henry  Grattan  Club.  These  represent 
the  very  best  in  social  and  fraternal  life  in  the  city  and  bring  him  in  touch  with  many  con- 
genial gentlemen,  by  whom  he  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

He  lives  at  637  Howard  Avenue,  where  he  has  an  attractive  home  and  where  his 
friends  are  heartily  welcomed. 
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EDWARD  L.  GRAVES 


EDWARD  L.  GRAVES,  BRIDGEPORT 


Measured  by  his  successes  Mr.  Edward  L.  Graves  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  a  man  of 
unusual  business  calibre.  The  high  place  he  has  reached  in  the  mercantile  world  reflect; 
real  glory  upon  his  career  for  he  is  practically  among  those  who  have  started  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  ladder.  He  was  born  at  McGranville  m  New  York  State  in  December  of  1853.  His 
father  was  a  mechanic  and  it  was  in  the  simple  atmiosphere  of  the  country  village  life  tha'' 
this  boy  spent  the  first  nine  years  of  his  life.  The  district  school  gave  him  the  only  edu- 
cation he  received,  for  in  1862  his  father  met  his  death  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Little 
Edward  was  but  ten  years  old  when  he  stepped  into  harness  as  a  wage-earner  entering  the 
employ  of  a  farmer  where  for  ten  years  he  worked  at  farming.  Even  as  a  lad  and  humble 
as  his  work  was,  he  proved  himself  a  valuable  helper  and  one  whose  standard  was  too  high 
to  permit  him  to  remain  long  in  any  rut.  But  there  were  those  at  home  to  assist,  and  the  boy 
knew  that  until  some  advantageous  opportunity  of¥ered  itself,  it  was  best  for  him  to  stick  to 
what  he  had  in  hand.  In  1876  he  moved  to  Bridgeport  associating  himself  there  with  the 
Thompson  Corset  Co.  He  had  his  eyes  constantly  open,  however,  and  was  on  the  alert 
always  for  the  opening  he  desired.  It  was  not  until  1883,  however,  that  his  real  opportu- 
nity came.  Mr.  Graves  that  year  opened  a  candy  business  at  Bridgeport  that  during  the 
years  that  have  followed  has  grown  and  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
in  New  England.  His  start  was  small  but  with  each  change — and  there  have  been  four  of 
them  during  the  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  in  the  candy  business — the  advance  toward 
the  standard  now  attained  by  him  was  marked.  Mr.  Graves  opened  his  venture  on  bor- 
rowed money  yet  his  courage  never  flagged  no  matter  what  the  early  discouragements.  One 
of  the  secerts  of  his  success  may  lie  in  his  love  of  honest  competition.  He  believes  in  it 
absolutely,  regarding  it,  where  it  is  exempt  from  all  jealousy,  as  one  of  the  surest  aids  to 
greater  success. 

Mr.  Graves  has  always  been  much  interested  in  the  Business  Men's  Association  of 
Connecticut.  For  one  year  he  was  President  of  the  local  branch  of  it.  In  January  of  1907 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Association  and  already  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State  for  his  successful  tenure  of  the  office.  At  their  banquets  held  annually 
and  in  different  cities  he  has  achieved  distinction  by  the  quality  of  his  addresses.  He  talks 
well  and  always  to  the  point.  There  is  evidence  of  serious  thought  in  all  he  says  yet  while 
his  address  is  serious  he  does  not  let  the  jovial  side  of  the  banquets  escape  him.  On  the 
contrary  he  is  one  of  the  jolliest,  most  genial  guests  at  the  table  and  can  enjoy  a  good  story  to 
the  limit. 

Mr.  Graves  has  gone  high  in  the  Masonic  world.  He  is  a  Thirty-Second  Degree 
Mason  v.  ith  his  interest  keen  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  order.  The  Odd  Fellows  of 
Bridgeport  also  claim  him  as  one  of  their  prominent  members.  His  local  Clubs  are  the 
Algonquin  and  the  Triple  Link. 

In  politics  Mr.  Graves  is  a  staunch  Republican  where  national  issues  are  at  stake,  bur 
in  local  issues  he  is  an  Independent.  During  the  four  and  a  half  years  he  served  the  City  of 
Bridgeport  as  Alderman,  Mr.  Graves  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  strong  convictions 


yet  one  who  if  in  error  is  willing  to  be  told  of  it.  Not  in  any  way  a  too  self-opinionated 
man,  those  who  know  him  well  say  it  takes  a  strong  evidence  to  induce  Mr.  Graves  to 
change  his  mind  when  once  he  has  made  it  up. 

A  recent  interviewer  asked  this  successful  merchant  what  his  chief  hobby  was.  A 
merry  twinkle  came  into  his  eye  and  a  genial  smile  lit  up  his  face  as  he  answered.  "Well,  I 
guess  to  enjoy  myself  is  about  the  only  real  hobby  I  have." 

Though  fifty-four  years  of  age  Mr.  Graves  looks  not  a  day  older  than  forty.  Of  a 
happy  disposition  with  the  inherited  art  of  keeping  young,  he  will  undoubtedly  reach  his  old 
age  with  the  same  youthfulness  of  spirit  that  characterizes  his  mother,  a  remarkable  woman. 
Although  seventy-three  years  old  she  is  still  active  and  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  nor  does  she 
accept  the  fact  that  she  is  old,  as  was  shown  in  a  reply  she  sent  to  a  letter  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Graves.  He  wrote  asking  her  to  pay  him  a  visit,  as  she  was  getting  along  in  years 
and  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  much  longer.  Her  answer  "that  she  felt  just  as  young  as  he 
did"  prefaced  her  acceptance  of  his  invitation. 

In  1879  Mr.  Graves  married  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Billings  of  New  Haven.  They  have  three 
sons,  Dunglis  D.  Graves,  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  twins,  Lester  F.  and  Leslie  B.  Graves, 
twenty-three  years  old.  Like  their  father  all  three  boys  have  happy,  genial  dispositions  and 
show  much  promise  for  their  future. 
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ALDERMAN  FAYETTE  C.  CLARK,  BRIDGEPORT 


Practically  a  self-made  man,  Fayette  C.  Clark  of  Bridgeport,  is  one  whose  career 
attracts  more  than  ordinary  attention.  When  a  young  man  arrives  through  his  own  per- 
severance and  pluck  at  a  position  of  trust  and  honor  such  as  is  accorded  Mr.  Clark,  there  is 
every  reason  to  feel  that  he  is  a  man  among  men. 

The  son  of  a  farmer,  born  and  brought  up  on  the  homestead-farm  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
Mr.  Clark  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  later  at  the  Windsor  z\cad- 
emy.  He  was  little  less  than  a  child,  however,  when  he  made  the  start  for  himself.  The 
boy  craved  bigger  opportunities  for  advancement  than  the  farm  life  offered  and  in  pursuit  of 
them  he  took  employment  at  the  Woolen  and  Cotton  Mills  in  Poquonock,  town  of  Wind- 
sor, when  but  thirteen  years  old.  After  working  faithfully  for  a  time  in  the  Mills  this 
ambitious  boy  secured  a  position  in  the  general  store  of  Windsor.  This  he  personally 
regarded  as  a  step  toward  the  goal  he  had  in  mind,  for  his  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a 
man  of  affairs  and  some  day  to  possess  his  own  business.  None  other  than  the  mercantile 
life  appealed  to  him  even  as  a  lad. 

In  1867  Mr.  Clark  went  to  Hartford  to  live,  becoming  associated  there  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  belting  goods.  He  spent  his  early  life  there,  his  earnest  attention  to  business 
proving  a  splendid  school  of  instruction  to  fit  him  for  the  larger  field  he  entered  when  he 
went  to  Bridgeport.  While  in  Hartford  Mr.  Clark  enlisted  in  a  military  organization  as  a 
member  of  the  First  Company  Governor's  Foot  Guards.  As  in  his  business,  his  faithfulness 
in  the  militia  brought  him  many  preferments  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  service  to 
the  Company.  Among  the  military  offices  held  by  him  were  those  of  Ensign,  Third  and 
Fourth  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant. 

It  was  in  1891  that  Mr.  Clark  moved  his  business  from  Hartford  to  Bridgeport,  locat- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Noble  Avenue  and  Sterling  Street.  During  the  sixteen  years  he  has 
lived  in  Bridgeport,  Mr.  Clark  has  advanced  rapidly  until  to-day  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  biggest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  New  England.  The  history  of  its  growth  is  rife 
with  interest.  It  is  known  as  N.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Leather  Belting.  Its 
trade  mark,  '"Charter  Oak  Tree,"  with  its  splendid  story  of  success  back  of  it,  brings  to 
mind  the  old  adage  "Mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow."  The  firm  was  established  in 
1859  by  Messrs.  Nelson  Palmer,  George  Aspenwall  and  J.  Ward  Fuller.  In  1867  the  part- 
nership was  divided  between  Mr.  Aspenwall  and  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Palmer  dying  that  year. 
It  was  thus  conducted  until  1878  when  Mr.  Fuller  retired.  In  1878  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  eleven  years,  was  admitted  to  partnership. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Aspenwall  in  1880,  Mr.  Clark  bought  out  his  interest  in  the  firm 
thereby  becoming  sole  proprietor  of  the  concern.  He  retained  the  firm  name.  That  the 
business  has  prospered  and  advanced  a  great  deal  under  Mr.  Clark's  regime  is  an  established 
fact.  Aside  from  the  manufacture  of  belting  and  manufacturers'  supplies  the  house  does 
a  large  business  at  currying  heavy  leather,  not  only  for  belting  but  for  polishing  purposes 
and  various  other  special  uses. 


INIr.  Clark  is  prominently  identified  with  Free  Masonry  having  entered  the  order  ten 
years  ago.  As  a  member  of  Corinthian  Lodge  Number  104,  Jerusalem  Chapter  No.  13  and 
Flamilton  Commandery  No.  5,  he  is  well  known,  and  as  a  Thirty-Second  Degree  man  with  a 
membership  in  the  Lafayette  Consistory  of  Bridgeport  and  as  an  officer  in  the  Mystic  Shrine 
he  is  one  of  the  influential  Masons  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Clark  is  interested  in  the  political  situation  and  while  possessed  of  no  political 
aspirations,  when  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  Common  Council,  as  an  Alderman  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Bridgeport,  he  cheerfully  accepted  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him. 
This  was  in  1906.  In  1907  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  entire  support  of  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Council  for  Presidency  which  he  appreciated  very  much. 

While  a  modest  man  of  quiet,  refined  tastes,  Mr.  Clark  belongs  to  Clubs  and  Societies, 
as  he  believes  that  all  men  should  in  that  way  help  to  do  their  little  part  in  the  community. 
Chairman  of  the  Sewer  Committee,  Mr.  Clark  is  thus  a  member  of  the  Sewer  Commission. 

In  1894  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Knapp  of  Torrington,  Conn.  They  have  two 
daughters. 
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WILLIAM  H.  CADWELL 


WILLIAM  H.  CADWELL,  NEW  BRITAIN 


The  man  who  rises  to  every  opportunity  for  advancement  and  who  looks  far  ahead 
down  the  vista  of  achievement,  allowing  his  eyes  to  rest  only  on  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  is 
the  succesfnl  individual,  and  through  his  gifts  of  foresight  and  alert  action,  he  conquers 
mountains,  and  lays  low  every  enemy  who  endeavors  to  block  his  path  of  progress. 

In  the  brilliantly  successful  civil  engineer  and  architect,  William  H.  Cadwell,  New 
Britain  boasts  at  least  one  man  of  this  admirable  type  and  has  noted  with  satisfaction,  the 
long  chain  of  successes  which  have  fallen  to  his  credit. 

Born  in  the  pretty  suburban  town  of  Farmington,  about  47  years  ago,  Mr.  Cadwell 
received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  New  Britain.  He  set  his  heart  on  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineering  and  bent  all  his  energies  toward  perfecting  himself  in  that  branch. 

Natural  skill,  supplemented  by  earnest  and  searching  study  crowned  with  a  wide 
experience,  have  developed  in  him  expert  powers  and  he  is  a  recognized  authority  on  various 
phases  of  engineering. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  civil  engineering,  but  also  mastered  archi- 
tecture and  has  demonstrated  cjuite  unusual  cjualities  in  this  branch  also. 

His  architectural  triumphs  have  been  numerous  and  he  has  been  called  on  to  design 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  New  Britain.  Among  the  handsomest  and  most 
artistic  is  the  new  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  own  palatial  residence  on  West  Main 
Street,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  New  Britain. 

Mr.  Cadweirs  big  achievements  include  his  expert  service  in  superintending  the  New 
Britain  Sewage  Filtration  System,  a  one  million  dollar  contract,  whose  fulfillment  is  a 
credit  to  the  city,  and  the  man  who  has  become  such  a  master  of  sewage  engineering. 

As  a  mining  expert,  he  has  won  honor  in  contracts  in  Arkansas  and  Arizona. 

A  man  of  such  wide  interests,  of  such  a  busy,  never-ceasing  mentality,  he  found  that 
he  had  room  in  his  life  for  still  another  line  of  work  and  has  added  real  estate  to  his  ave- 
nues of  industry  and  triumph.  Everything  he  touches  seems  to  prosper  and  as  an  architect, 
as  a  mining  and  sewage  engineer,  and  as  a  real  estate  dealer,  he  wins  victory  after  victory 
and  adds  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Cadwell. 

In  his  dealings  he  is  scjuare  and  business-like,  being  possessed  of  uncommon  acumen 
and  wonderful  tact.  He  plans  all  things  well,  with  shrewdness  and  clear  brain,  and  exe- 
cutes in  the  masterly  fashion,  which  he  has  acquired  through  native  endowment  and  con- 
centration of  purpose. 

He  has  become  widely  known  as  a  promoter  of  a  big  Atlantic  City  enterprise  and  his 
business  affiliations  keep  him  in  touch  with  men  of  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv.  Bv  all 
with  whom  circumstances  bring  him  in  contact,  Mr.  Cadvv^ell  is  recognized  as  a  forceful  man 
with  considerable  reserve  power  and  with  capabilities  greater  than  any  achievements  of  his. 
as  yet  recorded.    In  other  words,  he  is  a  man  with  a  future  radiant  in  promise. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  in  a  city  normally  Republican  by  a  handsome  major- 
ity, he  has  twice  succeeded  in  forging  one  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  representative  in  the  General  Assemblv. 


He  is  a  most  enthusiastic  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  maintains  a  beautiful  place  at  Kego 
Park,  in  the  Adirondacks,  to  which  he  retires  for  the  complete  enjoyment  of  his  two  hob- 
bies during  the  height  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons.  There,  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
streams  and  the  woods,  entirely  relaxed  from  the  cares  of  business  he  spends  the  pleasant- 
est  hours  of  his  life. 

Another  relaxation  from  the  strenuous  existence,  he  obtains  through  his  "auto,"  for  he 
is  an  ardent  "autoist."  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  Britain  Park  Association  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs. 

Some  years  ago  he  married  a  daughter  of  Reuben  W.  Hadley,  a  well-known  resident  of 
New  Britain,  and  they  have  no  children.  Both  are  fond  of  social  life  and  have  a  wide  circle 
of  friends. 

Mr.  Cadwell's  office  is  in  the  Park  Hotel  in  the  heart  of  New  Britain,  and  his  work  is 
so  extensive,  he  has  a  considerable  force  of  assistants. 

Many  and  responsible  are  the  undertakings  entrusted  to  his  care  and  ample  are  his 
resources  with  which  to  perform  all  duties  which  come  to  him  in  the  rounds  of  his  busy  days, 
weeks  and  years. 
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WILLIAM  H.  LYON 


MAJOR  WILLIAM  H.  LYON,  MERIDEN 

Aide-de-Camp 

The  thriving  little  city  of  Meriden  has  produced  several  men  of  mark  and  among  these 
one  of  the  men  best  known  to  the  generation  of  to-day  is  William  H.  Lyon,  whose  business 
and  social  success  has  been  constant  and  ever  increasing. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  a  native  son  of  the  Silver  City,  having  been  born  there,  Aug.  ii,  1854,  the 
son  of  George  W.  and  Harriet  Snow  Lyon.    Both  parents  are  now  deceased. 

Mr.  Lyon  attended  the  public  schools  of  Meriden,  receiving  an  elementary  and  gram- 
mar school  education.  When  very  young  his  school  days  came  to  an  end  and  he  began  real 
earnest  life. 

His  was  an  enthusiastic,  ambitious  nature,  eager  to  do.  With  him  an  idea  is  quickly 
followed  by  planning  and  without  any  loss  of  time  action  succeeds  the  plan.  These  char- 
acteristics made  themselves  felt  early  in  life  and  so  commended  themselves  that  immediately 
on  completing  his  education  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  Lyon  &  Billard  Com- 
pany, of  which  his  father  was  the  head. 

He  took  to  business  with  the  same  natural  style  that  a  duck  takes  to  water  and  from  the 
first  it  was  C|uite  evident  that  young  Lyon  was  destined  for  the  business  career.  The  char- 
acteristics of  shrewdness,  tenacity,  perseverance,  judgment,  quick  wit  and  foresight,  aided 
and  abetted  by  strength  of  body  and  mind  and  an  enormous  capacity  for  work, 
made  themselves  felt  in  his  daily  dealing  with  men  and  matters.  He  was  quick  to  see, 
rapid  of  action,  and  above  all  true  to  whatever  trust  was  laid  on  him. 

His  superiors  in  position  noted  his  many  fine  qualifications.  They  had  been  taught 
by  experience  that  here  was  the  kind  of  youth  who  inevitably  rises.  Bound  to  rise, 
endowed  by  nature  and  strengthened  by  training  in  the  traits  through  which  triumph  comes, 
his  future  looked  bright  and  his  steady  progress  caused  no  surprise. 

In  the  year  1886,  he  became  associated  with  the  Charles  Parker  Company  as  assistant 
to  Dexter  W.  Parker,  his  brother-in-law.  The  latter  was  at  the  time  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  organization.  Mr.  Lyon's  success  in  this  post  was  quite  as  emphatic  as  in  his  earlier 
life  and  in  three  years  he  so  mastered  the  minutest  details  of  the  business  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  he  was  elected  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 

For  a  decade  he  has  guided  the  destinies  of  the  company,  having  sole  charge  of  its 
immense  volume  of  business.  He  has  mastered  the  art  of  management  of  every  department 
and  the  power  to  govern  men  and  he  is  a  man  of  weight  in  the  community. 

His  business  interests  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  company  of  which  he  has 
been  secretary  and  treasurer  for  ten  years,  but  have  broadened  to  include  many  other  lines 
of  endeavor.  The  Parker  Clock  Company  with  which  he  has  been  identified  for  some  time 
has  chosen  him  as  its  president  and  treasurer. 

Another  company  with  which  he  has  been  associated  for  several  years  is  the  Meriden 
Curtain  Fixture  Company,  of  which  he  has  been  elected  vice-president. 

He  still  continues  his  connection  with  the  Lyon  &  Billard  Company,  with  whom  his 
business  life  began,  acting  as  their  secretary. 
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Outside  of  Meriden,  he  also  has  several  business  affiliations.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Hall  Signal  Company  of  New  York  City,  and  is  a  director  of  the  Columbia  Shade  Cloth 
Company  of  New  York  City.    He  is  also  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Meriden. 

Socially,  Mr.  Lyon  is  extremely  popular  and  is  a  member  of  several  fashionable  clubs, 
among  them  the  Home  Club  and  Colonial  Club  of  Meriden  and  the  Hartford  Club.  In  all 
of  these  he  has  filled  office  and  is  a  valued  and  influential  member  and  like  most  men  who 
have  accomplished  much  in  the  strenuous  life,  is  glad  to  throw  aside  cares  and  gain  com- 
plete relaxation  among  congenial  friends  and  thoroughly  enjoy  social  pleasures. 

Mr.  Lyon  married  in  1880  Miss  Annie  D.  Parker,  daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  Parker, 
and  has  one  daughter,  Miss  Elsie  Parker  Lyon.    Mrs.  Lyon  died  in  December,  1902. 

Politically,  Mr.  Lyon  has  been  but  little  in  evidence,  although  he  has  been  an  ardent 
Republican  and  has  been  several  times  sought  as  a  candidate.  In  the  last  campaign  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Thirteenth  Senatorial  District  but  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  His  main  interests  in  life  lie  in  the  direction  of  business  and  he  is  the 
typical  successful  man,  who  is  a  power  in  his  city  and  state. 
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JOHN  GIBBINS 


JOHN  GIBBINS,  NEW  HAVEN 


Many  years  ago  Peter  Gibbins  forsook  the  green  fields  of  Erin's  Isle  for  Connecticut's 
shores,  preferring  a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey  to  one  sung  full  oft  by  the 
poets,  but  a  little  too  airily  regardless  of  the  insistent  claims  of  that  importunate,  Monsieur 
I'Estoniac. 

He  paid  his  scot  to  the  land  of  his  adoption  by  adding  to  its  population  several  sturdy 
boys,  who  have  grown  up  to  take  an  honorable  place  in  thexity's  activities. 

They  have  learned  the  lesson  taught  by  the  old  man  and  the  bundle  of  fagots,  which, 
easily  broken,  Avhen  taken  one  by  one,  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  when  united.  With  a 
harmony  that  should  prove  a  worthy  example  to  many  another  family,  they  have  worked 
together  to  build  up  a  large  grocery  business  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Pearl  streets.  Here 
they  dispense  the  absolutely  necessary  with  a  dispatch  and  alertness  that  has  won  them  a 
large  patronage.  Business  integrity,  that's  the  Gibbinses !  What  they  tell  you  goes. 
The  housewife  who  has  a  squeamish  family  to  cook  for,  can  be  sure  that  at  the  firm  of 
Gibbins  Bros,  she  will  find  the  very  best  and  freshest  of  all  the  earth  affords.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  keynote  of  the  establishment  is  neatness.  The  germ  and  microbe  have  come  to 
stay.  It  is  our  private  opinion  that  the  man  who  invented  them,  allowed  his  inventive  zeal 
to  run  away  with  his  good  judgment.  There  are  a  great  many  breeds  of  the  wrigglers  that 
are  of  no  more  use  to  us,  or  of  civic  adornment  than  the  English  sparrow,  while  still  others 
take  a  savage  delight  in  fastening  themselves  upon  the  human  race  like  vampires  to  suck 
away  its  very  life  blood.  However,  since  the  genie  is  out  of  his  bottle,  and  offers  no  hope 
of  ever  going  back  into  it  again,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  study  how  to  make  him  as  harm- 
less as  possible. 

The  doctors  are  doing  much  toward  discouraging  the  germ  when  he  has  set  up  house- 
keeping within  the  human  system  ;  they  accomplish  far  more  when  they  adopt  measures  of 
prevention,  and  the  greatest  of  all  these  is  to  insure  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  food  we 
eat.  The  day  was,  when  it  sufficed  to  keep  the  butter  o£f  the  floor,  and  the  molassses  mod- 
erately well  protected  against  flies,  this  on  the  principle  that  too  many  flies,  in  toto,  are  not 
appetizing,  but  without  the  least  suspicion  that  one  of  these  cute  little  creatures  might  carry 
enough  poison  on  his  middle  finger  to  wipe  out  a  whole  community,  or  that  the  wind  from 
the  street  was  making  of  those  tempting  looking  bonbons  a  death  trap  for  some  child. 

The  protection  of  food,  therefore,  against  the  unseen  foe  that  lurks  on  every  hand,  has 
become  a  fine  art,  and  to  those  progressive  grocers  who  have  not  shrunk  from  the  extra 
outlay  of  time  and  money  entailed  upon  them  by  the  proper  treatment  of  food,  we  all  owe 
we  know  not  how  great  a  debt. 

Mr.  John  Gibbins,  one  of  the  brothers,  is  particularly  interested  in  that  line.  He  also 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  straightforward  business  efficiency  he  brought  with  him  into 
a  branch  of  the  city's  business,  the  board  of  health.  Mr.  Gibbins  has  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  public  here  in  a  far  more  direct  way,  for  as  inspector  of  the  city's  supply  of  milk, 
he  stands  between  our  little  babies,  and  the  thousand  and  one  ills  their  tender  age  is  heir  to. 
k'or  of  all  the  stamping  grounds  where  microbes  most  do  love  to  congregate,  there  is  none 
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equal  to  milk.  When  one  considers  that  the  new  milk  of  even  a  healthy  cow  contains  a 
whole  colony  of  germs,  and  that  the  slackness  of  the  milker  may  add  many  thousands,  nay, 
millions,  and  that  all  the  way  along,  in  the  cans,  in  the  dippers  and  dishes,  eager  throngs 
are  waiting  to  join  the  triumphal  processsion  to  forage  on  baby's  inwards,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  solmen  truth  that  "In  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death."  Mr.  Gibbins'  duty  is  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  city's  milk,  enforcing  certain  regulations  that  will  tend  to  elim- 
inate as  many  sources  of  contamination  as  possible.  The  main  point  to  be  guarded  against 
is  the  adulteration  of  the  milk  by  the  addition  of  water,  and,  often,  some  such  solid  as  chalk, 
to  give  the  right  consistency.  At  stated  intervals,  every  milk  man  holding  a  license  from 
the  department  must  present  a  sample  of  the  milk,  which  he  is  distributing,  for  inspection. 
These  samples  are  usually  taken  at  random,  from  the  cart  in  the  street,  by  the  inspector,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  driver  is  not  expecting  him,  to  insure  a  fair  test.  Mr.  Gibbins  has 
pushed  this  part  of  his  work  so  aggressively  that  the  fraternity  are  now  always  expecting 
the  unexpected,  with  the  result  that  the  New  Haven  milk  supply  is  up  to  a  high  standard. 
Out  of  fairness  to  the  milk  men,  we  ought  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  glad  to  be  thus  rigorously  held  up  to  the  mark.  They  are  willing  enough  to 
sell  honest  milk  when  not  forced  to  adulterate  in  self-defense  against  an  unscrupulous 
minority. 

It  takes  the  inspector  but  a  moment  to  detect  watered  milk.  However  cleverly  the 
necessary  weight  may  have  been  secured  by  the  addition  of  solids,  the  fraud  stands 
unmasked  before  the  Babcock  test.  This  shows  at  a  glance  the  exact  amount  of  fats  con- 
tained in  the  sample,  which  in  good  milk  never  falls  below  a  certain  quantity. 

Mr.  Gibbins  has  the  power  to  punish  offenders  by  revoking  their  licenses  when  advis- 
able. His  relations  with  the  milkmen  have  always  been  cordial  in  the  six  years  during 
which  he  has  held  the  position,  but  they  know  full  well  that  he  is  inexorable  in  insisting  on 
pure  milk. 

Mr.  Gibbins  is  now  about  35  years  old;  he  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  1872.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  Of  a  genial,  open  nature,  he  takes  great 
pride  in  his  membership  among  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 
As  secretary  of  the  house  committee  of  the  latter  order,  he  has  the  management  of  the  club 
house. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gibbins  waves  the  Democratic  flag,  and  is  always  ready  to  do  his  part 
in  the  work  of  the  organization.  His  political  friends  are  warm  in  their  praise  of  his  ardent 
loyalty  to  his  party,  while  his  Republican  friends,  of  whom  he  has  many,  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  as  long  as  there  must  be  an  opposition,  it's  lucky  they  are  good 
fellows. 
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JOHN  H.  NAPHEY 


JOHN  H.  NAPHEY,  BRIDGEPORT 


The  busy  city  of  Bridgeport,  never  ceasing  in  its  activities,  determined  to  become  the 
metropolis  of  Connecticut  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  her  rival  municipalities,  is  also  a  hive 
of  political  industry  and  produces  some  of  the  cleverest  political  leaders  in  the  state,  men 
whose  influence  extends  far  beyond  the  city  or  district  in  which  they  live. 

Men  who  go  to  Bridgeport  from  other  cities  are  quick  to  feel  this  atmosphere  and  it 
stimulates  their  desire  for  political  life  and  rouses  their  ambitions. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  John  H.  Naphey,  who  went  to  Bridgeport  from 
New  Britain,  his  home  for  several  decades,  in  the  year  1890. 

Mr.  Naphey  was  born  in  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  1866,  and  when  he  was  but 
five  years  of  age  removed  to  New  Britain. 

He  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  was  graduated  from  the  New 
Britain  grammar  school.  The  art  of  printing,  which  has  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  civilization  and  education,  claimed  his  earnest  attention 
and  he  decided  to  become  a  printer. 

He  apprenticed  himself  to  the  Adkins  Printing  Company  of  New  Britain  and  learned 
the  trade.  New  Britain  had  not  a  daily  newspaper  up  to  that  time,  and  as  there  seemed  to 
be  a  strong  demand  for  such  an  institution,  the  New  Britain  Herald,  which  has  continued 
and  prospered  ever  since,  was  founded. 

Mr.  Naphey  is  glad  to  recall  that  he  set  type  for  the  inaugural  issue  of  that  paper 
during  his   years  with  the   Adkins   Printing  company. 

A  very  good  offer  came  to  Mr.  Naphey  from  Bridgeport  and  his  acceptance  took 
him  away  from  New  Britain,  where  he  had  many  friends  and  a  high  standing  in  political 
and  social  circles.  He  became  closely  connected  with  Walter  D.  Phillips,  inventor  of 
the  Phillips-Morse  telegraph  code,  in  the  printing  and  advertising  departments  of  the 
Columbia  Phonograph  company. 

Mr.  Naphey  won  the  respect  and  liking  of  his  associates  in  Bridgeport  just  as  he  had 
in  New  Britain.  Of  a  genial  nature,  good  executive  ability  and  attending  strictly  to  his 
own  affairs,  he  made  friends  rapidly  and  was  given  positions  of  trust. 

Particularly  has  he  been  active  in  military  service  for  his  state,  in  both  cities,  and  has 
many  warm  friends  in  military  circles.  He  first  joined  Company  E  of  the  First  Regiment  in 
New  Britain,  where  he  served  during  a  term  of  five  years ;  then  for  seven  years  he  per- 
formed duties  in  connection  with  the  Fourth  Section,  Machine  Gun  Battery,  one  year  with 
the  Third  Division,  Naval  Battalion,  and  three  years  with  Company  E  of  Bridgeport,  with 
the  Third  Regiment. 

He  has  always  had  immense  popularity  among  the  soldier  boys,  and  won  this  valuable 
asset  through  the  same  attributes  of  geniality,  open  heartedness  and  friendly  disposition 
which  made  him  so  successful  in  business. 

His  first  telling  work  in  politics  was  in  behalf  of  William  E.  Simonds  when  the  latter 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  First  Congressional  District,  as  their  representa- 
tive at  Washington.    iSIr.  Naphey  was  a  deeph-  interested  and  untiring  worker,  enlisting 


the  active  aid  of  scores  of  personal  friends  and  proving  a  valuable  leader.  Mr.  Simonds 
was  successful  and  ascribed  no  small  part  of  his  success  to  the  faithful  endeavors  of  Mr. 
Naphey. 

Since  that  time  the  latter  has  been  a  constant  worker  in  the  Republican  ranks  and  his 
party  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  loyal  service.  He  has  been  honored  by  nom- 
ination from  the  Twenty-second  Senatorial  District  and  is  undoubtedly  a  man  with  a  bright 
future. 

He  belongs  to  several  clubs,  among-  them  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  J.  C.  Tuthill 
Camp,  Bridgeport  Club  and  the  Germania  Society. 

Since  every  community  may  be  a  severe  sufferer  from  fire,  it  behooves  good  citizens 
to  guard  against  that  danger  in  the  most  practicable  fashion,  and  that  this  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out  by  Mr.  Naphey  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  secretary  of  Pacific 
Engine  Company,  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association. 

Mr.  Naphey  is  married  and  has  three  daughters,  Grace,  Marjorie  and  Ida.  His  home 
is  at  No.  96  George  Street. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  W.  KEELER 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  KEELER,  CHESHIRE 


''Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 
Whose  heart  ne'er  within  him  burn'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tnrn'd 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand!" 

— Scott. 

Many  of  us  while  admitting  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
are  either  wholly  indifferent  to  the  town  in  which  we  live  or  have  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  its  defects,  remaining  cjuite  blind  to  its  merits.  ^lany  esteem  it  a  mark  of  cul- 
ture and  discrimination  to  disparage  the  things,  customs,  manners,  facilities,  what  all, 
about  home.  That  shows  we  have  traveled,  don't  you  see,  and  that  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  learn  something  of  the  world,  and  see  how  they  do  things  in  places  that  are  worth 
while.  And  we  look  down  in  condescending  pity  on  the  plodders  who  have  always  stayed 
at  home,  and  never  realized  how  provincial  they  are. 

Then  there  are  those  who  shout  the  loudest,  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  how 
fondly  their  hearts  go  out  for  the  home  town.  They  will  tell  you  that  its  every  roof-tree  is 
dear  to  their  hearts  and  that  they  do  so  wish  prosperity  might  come  to  it ;  that  it  might  grow 
and  shake  off  its  provincialism,  and  amount  to  somethings.  Of  course,  they  say,  it's  a  little 
"one-horse"  town,  and  they  don't  much  blame  outside  people  for  turning  up  their  noses  at  it, 
but  as  for  them — and  here  they  assume  an  air  of  conscious  virtue — "With  all  its  faults, 
they  love  it  still;  therefore  once  more,  three  times  three  for  the  old  place."  And  that  is  the 
end  of  it. 

They  have  taken  it  all  out  in  effervescence,  and  if  it  occurred  to  them  to  do  anything 
about  it,  the  force  of  their  emotion  would  already  have  been  spent  in — what  shall  I  say — 
patriotic  verbiage? 

But  there  is  another  type  of  citizen  who  loves  his  town  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
not  blind  to  her  faults.  He  is  not  narrow  and  bigoted ;  he,  too,  has  traveled,  and  has  seen 
better  ways  of  doing  things.  But  he  applies  this  experience,  which  he  has  gained,  toward 
making  his  town  more  like  those  other  model  ones.  That  is  the  only  true  patriotism ;  the 
patriotism  of  deeds,  not  of  words. 

Every  town  has  some  such  loyal  sons,  whose  motto  is:  My  town,  right  or  wrong;  if 
wrong,  set  her  right.  Now  Cheshire  is  not  the  worst  place  on  the  map  of  Connecticut,  by 
many.  Neither  is  it  the  best,  nor  the  biggest.  It  numbered  a  scant  two  thousand  souls  at 
the  last  census.  But  the  important  thing  about  a  town  is  not :  How  large  is  it,  but  is  it 
growing  in  numbers,  improving  in  conditions  ?  This  can  be  answered  in  the  afifirmative  as 
regards  Cheshire,  and  its  citizens  will  tell  you  that  the  cheerful  outlook  is  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  that  loyal  citizen,  the  Hon.  George  W.  Keeler,  whom  we  wish  to  honor  in  this  sketch. 
They  will  tell  you  down  there,  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected 
residents  of  Cheshire ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  of  exemplary  purposes  and  a 
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public-spirited  citizen  who  would  adorn  any  community  by  his  true  worth  of  character. 
Mr.  Keeler  is  all  Cheshire.  He  was  born  there  on  April  6,  1861.  He  is  a  product  of  the 
home  schools,  and  Cheshire  Academy.  On  completing  his  course  at  the  latter  institution, 
his  father  took  him  into  business  along  with  himself.  They  carried  on  an  undertaking  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  George  Keeler  &  Son.  The  reputation  of  this  firm  is  excellent 
throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Keeler  is  an  enthusiastic  Republican.  We  may  as  well  have  said,  Mr.  Keeler 
is  a  Republican,  for  he  is  enthusiastic  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  has  always  been  a  hard 
worker  for  the  party,  never  letting  a  stone  remain  unturned  while  he  is  campaigning.  He 
is  a  well  informed  man  on  public  questions,  which  with  the  added  gift  of  ready  speech, 
makes  him  a  good  debater. 

Oftentimes,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  his  community  in  public  office,  in  posi- 
tions as  arduous  as  honorific.  For  instance,  he  has  been  tax  collector  for  the  town  of 
Cheshire  for  sixteen  years.  That  is  no  bed  of  roses,  you  may  well  think.  While  in  this 
position  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  real  estate  in  Cheshire  and  vicinity  second  to  none. 
As  an  authority  on  realty  values  and  kindred  matters  he  is  frequently  consulted.  He  has 
turned  this  experience  to  account  during  the  last  five  years  by  conducting  a  real  estate  busi- 
ness, and  attracted  a  large  patronage  through  his  capability  and  square  dealing.  He  has 
succeeded  in  locating  several  good  families  in  Cheshire,  thus  contributing  to  the  material 
welfare  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Keeler  was  representative  in  the  legislature  in  1901,  and  strove  indefatigably  to 
obtain  a  charter  for  the  Cheshire  Street  Railway  Company.  This  charter  was  granted 
after  a  hard  fight.  Cheshire  and  the  neighboring  towns  through  which  the  railroad  runs, 
are  the  gainers.  Many  people  have  taken  up  their  residences  in  Cheshire,  who  would  not 
have  done  so  in  the  absence  of  a  trolley  line. 

Mr.  Keeler  is  a  member  of  the  L.  A.  Thomas  Lodge,  L  O.  O.  F.,  which  is  strong  in 
Cheshire.  He  also  belongs  to  Temple  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  to  the  Fraternal  Benefit 
League.  In  all  of  these  he  is  popular.  He  is  one  who  believes  that  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  promote  the  well-being  of  one's  home  town,  if  we  will  only  look  for  them. 


JOSEPH  H.  REID 


JOSEPH  H.  REID,  WATERBURY 


Ambition  is  tlie  keynote  to  success  in  practically  every  instance  in  life  and  without  this 
quality  to  give  impetus  to  every  impulse,  thought  and  deed,  the  struggle  is  apt  to  overpower 
even  the  most  richly  endowed.  Given  a  man  who  has  natural  gifts,  magnetism,  eloquence, 
brains  and  a  well  trained  mind  and  body,  yet  has  not  ambition,  and  he  remains  in  his  shallow 
pools  of  existence  never  knowing  the  strife  of  the  open  field  of  battle,  or  if  his  lot  shall 
throw  him  into  the  field,  he  stagnates  in  one  of  the  corners,  -while  the  ambitious,  crowd  over 
and  past  him. 

Even  the  men  with  far  fewer  gifts,  lacking  the  training  and  advantages  of  the  first 
man  sweep  past  him,  ever  pushed  forward  by  ambition  which  loses  no  time  nor  opporunity, 
when  advancement  is  in  question. 

Best  of  all,  however,  is  the  man  with  youth  and  gifts  who  adds  to  these  the  ambition  to 
rise,  to  amount  to  something  in  life.  Such  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Joseph  H.  Reid  of 
Waterbury,  who  is  not  content  to  merely  exist  and  do  as  well  as  the  ordinary  mortal,  but  is 
filled  with  a  determination  to  get  ahead  in  the  race  and  win  a  name  for  himself. 

Mr.  Reid  was  born  in  the  city  of  Waterbury  and  still  lives  in  the  same  section  of  the  city 
in  which  his  boyhood  days  were  passed. 

He  is  the  son  of  Bernard  T.  Reid  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
His  teachers  remember  him  as  a  keen,  c[uick-witted  boy,  eager  to  learn  and  not  slow  to  assim- 
ilate knowledge.  He  was  born  with  ambition  as  his  companion  and  although  a  thorough 
boy,  loving  the  out-of-door  life  and  boyish  pastimes,  was  a  doer  rather  tlian  a  dreamer  from 
the  very  first.  With  his  mind  well  trained  he  left  school  and  entered  the  Waterbury  post- 
office  as  assistant  mailing  clerk,  remaining  there  for  several  years.  It  was  not  his  intention, 
however,  to  always  remain  in  the  post-office.  Opportunities  for  advancement  were  fairly 
good,  and  many  young  men  would  have  been  content  to  work  for  these  and  continue  in  the 
post-office  all  of  their  days. 

But  young  Mr.  Reid  had  a  penchant  for  the  law  and  during  his  spare  moments  he 
read  law  books  and  strengthened  himself  in  his  decision  to  become  a  lawyer. 

So  he  left  the  post-office  and  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  to  study  his  chosen 
profession. 

He  was  a  zealous,  conscientious  and  brilliant  student ;  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  goal,  he 
allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  his  determination  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  facilities  afforded  him. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  young  man  in  this  frame  of  mind,  and  with  an  intellect 
to  correspond  with  his  determination,  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  and  Waterbury 
took  sincere  pride  in  the  fact. 

Returning  to  Connecticut  he  at  once  took  the  bar  examinations  in  Hartford  and  passed 
successfully.  He  has  already  won  his  way  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  has  handled  many 
important  cases,  all  with  credit  to  himself  and  his  training. 

As  his  father  was  a  life-long  Republican  and  a  man  of  weight  in  that  partv.  the  son 
was  attracted  to  the  cause  and  principles  of  Republicanism  early  in  life  and  when  voting  age 
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was  attained  registered  with  that  party.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  party  and 
was  very  popular  with  the  politicians. 

In  the  last  campaign  he  was  chosen  as  the  standard  bearer  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
Sixteenth  Senatorial  District,  a  district  nominally  Democratic  by  a  plurality  of  i,ioo,  and  he 
made  a  valiant  fight,  although  the.  odds  were  far  too  great  to  overcome.  He  demon- 
strated pluck  and  popularity,  however,  and  revealed  excellent  qualities  of  character. 

With  youth,  energy  and  a  wealth  of  gifts  at  his  command,  success  for  him  in  his 
profession  and  in  public  life,  if  he  so  chooses,  seems  assured.  He  is  courageous  in  the  face 
of  adversity,  undaunted  by  opposition  and  has  the  qualities  of  manhood  which  make  him  a 
winner  in  the  fight. 
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JOHN  A.  OSBORN 


JOHN  A.  OSBORN,  NORWALK 


The  charming  city  of  Norwalk,  with  its  beautiful  homes,  its  congenial  population,  and 
its  thriving  industries,  contains  several  men  of  note  and  of  these,  one  of  the  richest  in 
friends  and  most  highly  regarded  throughout  the  state  is  Hon.  John  A.  Osborn.  Mr.  Osborn 
is  a  Connecticut  man,  having  been  born  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  June  29,  1847.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  and  Lydia  A.  Duncomb  Osborn. 

He  was  a  student  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Canaan  and  after  completing  the  course 
there  entered  Selleck's  school  in  Norwalk,  from  which  he  was  graduated. 

At  the  age  of  17  years  the  young  man  entered  the  employ  of  the  Norwalk  Mills  Com- 
pany. From  the  first  he  demonstrated  aptness  and  deep  interest  in  the  business  and  promo- 
tion came  Cjuickly.  He  rose  from  one  post  of  responsibility  to  another  and  finally  was 
elected  president  of  the  company,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

The  company  has  grown  and  broadened  under  his  management,  for  through  years  of 
service  in  the  various  departments,  he  obtained  a  grasp  of  the  many  details  of  the  business 
which  makes  him  a  very  valuable  official.  During  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  his 
eyes  were  keen  to  observe  deficiencies  and  points  where  improvement  was  needed  and  wdien 
the  power  to  remedy  deficiencies  and  order  improvements  arrived,  he  exerted  it  to  the  best 
purpose. 

The  company  is  one  of  the  finest  woolen  manufactories  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Osborn 
is  known  to  all  of  the  prominent  woolen  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

Business  activities  of  many  and  diverse  kinds  have  engaged  his  attention,  and  among 
the  bodies  of  which  he  is  a  director  are  the  Lounsbury  &  Bissel  Company,  the  Norwalk 
Mills  Company,  the  National  Bank  of  Norwalk,  the  Norwalk  public  library,  and  the  Winni- 
pauk  Mills. 

Mr.  Osborn  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  is  highly  respected  and 
eagerly  sought  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congregation. 

On  March  15,  1882,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ella  F.  Perry  of  Norwalk, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Harriet  L.,  bora  in  1888. 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  citizenship,  Mr.  Osborn  associated  himself  with  the 
Republican  party  and  has  always  been  a  loyal  and  consistent  supporter  of  the  policies  and 
candidates  of  that  party. 

His  borough  and  his  city  have  both  honored  him  with  public  office,  and  have  been  the 
recipients  of  efficient  service  from  him.  He  has  acted  as  burgess  of  the  borough  of  Norwalk 
and  councilman  of  the  city  of  Norwalk. 

In  every  way  a  representative  citizen,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  of  breadth  of  informa- 
tion, one  whose  interests  are  wide  and  varied,  he  has  been  brought  into  contact  with 
people  of  all  types,  and  has  gained  a  knowledge  of  men  which  makes  him  well  equipped  for 
public  life. 

All  of  these  facts  became  known  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  in  1904  the  Republicans 
nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  And  then 
came  a  surprising  incident  and  one  which  reveals,  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  words,  the 


povyer  and  magnetic  personality  of  the  man,  for  he  was  endorsed  by  the  Democrats  and  on 
election  day  received  practically  the  entire  vote  of  the  town. 

In  the  General  Assembly  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  influential 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  rail- 
roads and  also  of  the  committee  on  constitutional  amendments,  and  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  natural  qualifications  to  make  his  service  on  both,  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  his  constituency. 

He  was  further  honored  by  an  appointment  from  Governor  Roberts  to  represent  the 
city  of  Norwalk  on  the  committee  on  uniform  charters  for  cities  to  report  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

In  all  that  he  was  called  on  to  do,  Mr.  Osborn  was  faithful,  zealous  and  conscien- 
tious. He  never  shirked,  was  ever  energetic,  active  and  in  the  forefront  and  his  work  was 
always  of  the  telling  kind. 

He  is  a  genial,  upright  gentleman  with  hosts  of  warm  admirers  and  many  loyal 
friends.  He  is  devoted  to  home  and  church  and  is  less  fond  of  the  club  and  fraternal  life 
than  are  many  men  in  the  public  eye. 

He  likes  the  social  element,  and  delights  in  being  surrounded  by  his  friends.  As 
Republican  candidate  for  senator  from  the  Twenty-sixth  District  in  the  last  election,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  lessening  the  Democratic  plurality  in  that  district  from  573  to  100.  His  personal 
popularity  is  a  valuable  asset  with  which  he  wiU  undoubtedly  achieve  much  in  the  future. 
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EDWARD  T.  BUCKINGHAM 


EDWARD  T.  BUCKINGHAM,  BRIDGEPORT 


Edward  T.  Buckingham  of  Bridgeport  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  self-made  man. 
There  is  no  other  young  man  in  the  state  who  has  forged  his  way  to  the  front  more 
rapidly. 

It  may  be  he  has  inherited  his  taste  for  politics  from  his  celebrated  ancestor,  William 
A.  Buckingham,  the  famous,  "War  Governor,"  whose  statue  adorns  one  of  the  parks  at 
Hartford  and  from  whom  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  direct  descendant. 

But  wherever  he  gets  his  taste  for  public  life,  Mr.  Buckingham's  success  as  the  choice 
of  the  people  for  public  preferments  is  marked. 

Born  in  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  in  1874,  Mr.  Buckingham  came  with  his  parents  to 
Bridgeport  when  only  three  years  old. 

This  and  the  fact  that  his  forefathers  for  many  generations  were  held  in  high  regard 
in  Bridgeport,  give   him  the  feeling  of  having  been  born  as  well  as  bred  there. 

His  early  education  was  received  in  the  Grand  street  public  school  and  later  at  the 
Bridgeport  High  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  189 1. 

He  then  entered  Yale,  taking  the  academic  course. 

His  tuition  in  college  was  obtained  through  a  scholarship  which  in  itself  is  a  testimo- 
nial to  his  ability  and  quality  of  his  mind,  as  scholarships  go  only  to  worthy  and  talented 
students. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Buckingham  found  his  greatest  enjoyment  in  reading  or  studying,  with 
no  absorbing  fondness  for  any  recreation  other  than  that  obtained  in  out-of-door  sports,  all 
of  which  he  has  followed  and  was  prominent  in. 

It  seemed  as  though  early  in  life  this  boy  grasped  the  fact  that  his  advancement  meant 
application,  the  concentrating  of  all  his  forces  and  with  that  thought  ever  in  mind  he  made 
a  serious  thing  of  life,  even  as  a  student  at  Yale. 

Yet  the  results  have  more  than  justified  the  means,  and  Mr.  Buckingham  to-day 
need  feel  no  regret  that  his  youth  was  not  as  rose-strewn  as  that  of  some  of  his  compan- 
ions. 

For  a  self-made  man's  joy  in  his  successes,  when  reached  by  personal  worth  and 
tireless  energy  as  were  Mr.  Buckingham's,  must  in  every  sense  be  soul  satisfying. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1895,  Buckingham  entered  the  Yale  Law 

School. 

Here  again  the  metal  of  his  determination  to  secure  an  education  was  proved,  bv  his 
working  his  way  through  the  school  as  assistant  librarian. 

In  1897  he  was  graduated  from  the  Law  School  with  high  honors  and  the  following 
year  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Bridgeport.  L^pon  attaining  his  majority  he  identified 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  which  rewarded  him  for  his  activities  by  his  nomination 
to  the  city  clerkship  in  1901. 

This  was  an  important  honor  to  confer  upon  so  young  a  man.  yet  one  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  fearlessly  shouldered,  carrying  it  with  such  success  that  in  1903  he  was  renomi- 
nated, his  election  at  that  time  showing  a  majority  of  2,535,  tlie  highest  ever  polled  by  a 
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city  clerk.  Again  in  1905  he  was  elected  by  a  flattering  majority  and  this  year  by  one  2200 
strong.  jMr.  Buckingham  is  known  personally  to  more  Bridgeporters  than  any  other  man 
who  has  ever  held  office  in  Citv  Hall. 

He  accords  everybody  who  visits  his  office  a  warm  welcome,  extending  to  them  every 
possible  courtesy  and  accommodation. 

In  this  way,  he  has  won  hosts  of  friends  in  both  parties  and  he  has  proved  a  strong 
candidate  always  for  the  independent  vote. 

During  Mr.  Buckingham's  long  term  as  city  clerk,  several  radical  reforms  have  been 
inaugurated  by  him  in  the  main^-enance  of  public  records  that  render  them  almost  instantly 
available. 

The  system  of  typewriting  city  records,  afterwards  adopted  in  nearly  all  city  offices 
throughout  the  state,  was  introduced  by  him. 

He  has  been  consistenly  progressive  in  the  conduct  of  his  duties  since  his  first  year  in 

office. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  city  government  and  is  often  called 
upon  to  make  an  address  on  the  subject  to  the  High  School  students,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  bodies  where  he  reveals  a  close  insight  into  affairs  municipal  and  acquits  himself  with 
scholarly  distinction. 

Mr.  Buckingham  is  likewise  active  in  fraternal  circles.  He  is  a  pastmaster  of  St. 
John's  Lodge,  No.  3,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Past  Sachem  of  Wowompan  Tribe,  I.  O.  R.  M.,  and 
a  member  of  Samuel  H.  Harris  Lodge,  L  O.  O.  F.,  Bridgeport  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  Joseph 
Dowdal  Lodge,  K.  of  P.,  Waldemere  Council,  O.  U.  A.  M.,  The  Bridgeport  and  Triple 
Link  Clubs  and  the  Arion  and  Germania  Societies. 

Also  is  he  a  valued  member  of  the  Bridgeport  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  prominent  in  its  ath- 
letics, a  man  in  fact  whose  advice  they  seek  on  all  questions. 

While  in  the  Yale  Law  School  Mr.  Buckingham  was  pitcher  on  its  baseball  nine. 

He  is  now  president  of  the  Industrial  Baseball  League  of  Bridgeport  and  is  pitcher  on 
the  city  officials  baseball  nine.  In  1903  Mr.  Buckingham  married  Miss  Bessie  R.  Budan  of 
Bridgeport.    They  have  two  sons,  one  three  years  and  one  two  years  old. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  life  is  an  open  page  whereon  is  writ  the  story  of  what  one  young 
man  of  determination  and  character  has  accomplished  solely  by  his  own  efforts  and  his 
remarkable  enterprise. 
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JOHN  H.  PEARCE 


JOHN  H.  PEARCE,  NEW  HAVEN 


Mr.  John  Harwood  Pearce  may  well  lay  claim  to  being  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  New  England  on  questions  regarding  the  rubber  industry.  Over  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  handling  the  gum  in  American  and  Canadian  factories,  in  all  positions, 
from  the  humblest  up  to  the  superintendency  of  a  large  concern  have  given  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  industry  in  all  its  phases  such  as  entitles  him  to  the  place  of  oracle 
among  his  fellow  workers.  Besides,  he  has  inherited  his  calling,  as  his  father  was 
successfully  engaged  in  this  occupation  during  his  life  time.  The  latter  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Pearce,  a  worthy  miller  of  Barnstable,  England.  He  came  to  Canada,  bringing 
with  him  his  son  Richard  M.,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Centerville.  There  he  plied  his  trade 
honestly  and  well,  reared  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  at  last,  ripe  in  years  and 
experience,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

He  had  entered  his  son  Richard  M.,  upon  a  career  as  a  rubber  worker,  foreseeing, 
in  his  careful,  thrifty  way,  that  in  a  new  land,  the  greatest  rewards  are  reserved  for 
the  skilled  workman,  who  makes  an  indispensable  article  well.  The  rubber  industry  was 
just  beginning  on  an  era  of  expansion  paralleled  by  few  other  staple  manufactures,  and 
Richard  M.  fared  so  well  that  he  did  not  look  for  a  dif¥erent  trade  for  his  son  John,  know- 
ing as  he  did  that  even  better  days  were  to  come  to  the  industry.  To-day,  when  the  uses  of 
rubber  are  so  manifold  for  apparel,  in  electric  apparatus,  and  especially  in  vulcanized  form, 
and  when  its  production  has  been  so  greatly  stimulated  by  the  energetic  measures  adopted 
by  his  most  gracious,  Christian  and  commercial  majesty.  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  its  use 
promises  to  be  even  greater  and  more  varied.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  the  industry,  increased  efficiency  will  be  demanded  of  rubber  workers,  and  it  will 
devolve  upon  the  leaders  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  meeting  the  demand  for  more  efficient 
workmanship  with  better  mechanisms,  meeting  the  demand  of  the  trade  by  adapting  rubber 
to  new  uses.  This  is  just  what  Mr.  J.  H.  Pearce  has  been  doing  and  still  proposes  to  do. 
He  has  already  to  his  credit  a  number  of  inventions  of  devices  intended  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  existing  machinery,  or  else  to  supply  the  need  for  special  tools  on  new  kinds  of 
work. 

John  Harwood  Pearce  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1855.  He 
spent  his  youth  in  that  city,  and  received  a  good  education  in  public  and  normal  schools. 
Montreal,  by  the  way,  was  noted  then,  as  now,  for  her  good  school  system,  boasting  excel- 
lent public  and  private  schools,  convents,  and  a  university.  On  leaving  school,  he  decided 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  at  that  time,  was  superintendent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rubber  Company's  Montreal  Works.  He  remained  there  for  eight  years,  thoroughly 
familiarizing  himself  with  every  detail  of  the  work.  Subsequently  his  father  bettered  him- 
self by  accepting  a  position  in  Boston,  then  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  in  1884,  John  H.  also 
drifted  across  the  border,  and  became  an  American  citizen.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Company,  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  continued  there  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding two  years,  after  which  period  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
factory  with  his  father  at  Williamsport. 
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Mr.  Pearce's  experience  in  New  Haven  dates  from  May  20,  1884,  when  the  large 
and  important  L.  Candee  Rubber  Company  offered  him  a  position  with  them.  This  was 
eagerly  accepted,  and  for  twenty-three  years  he  has  served  them  so  faithfully  that  he  is  now 
practically  indispensable.  He  has  advanced  here,  as  he  did  in  his  other  positions,  through 
devotion  to  duties,  and  constantly  increasing  efficiency.  In  1892,  he  became  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  continued  in  that  place  until  he  was  made  superintendent  on  November  i, 
1901. 

The  proper  management  of  a  large  concern,  involving  the  repsonsibility  for  much  val- 
uable machinery  and  stock  as  well  as  the  control  of  hundreds  of  workmen,  bespeaks  a 
strength  of  character,  and  a  firmness  of  decision  that  entitles  a  man  to  especial  considera- 
tion from  his  fellow-citizens.  The  citizens  of  New  Haven  have  shown  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Pearce's  ability  and  integrity  on  several  occasions.  Ever  since  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  he  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  civic  affairs,  realizing  that  the  purity  of  municipal 
politics  can  only  be  maintained  when  the  best  citizens  bestir  themselves  in  the  behalf  of 
good  government. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Pearce  has  alwavs  accepted  civic  responsibilities  when 
they  were  laid  upon  him  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

Thus  he  served  as  councilman  in  1895,  and  alderman  from  the  Fifth  Ward  in  1897. 
This  is  a  Democratic  ward,  and  the  fact  that  he,  an  ardent  Republican,  was  chosen,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  even  by  "his  friends,  the  enemy." 

His  service  as  an  alderman  was  upright,  conscientious  and  far-seeing.  Mayor  Stud- 
ley,  who  has  the  ability  to  judge  men  correctly,  saw  in  Mr.  Pearce  good  timber  out  of  which 
to  make  a  fire  commissioner.  In  that  position  he  has  done  not  a  little  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  the  fire  department. 

On  May  16,  1883,  Mr.  Pearce  married  Miss  Estella  A.  Nichols,  who  comes  from  an 
old  Connecticut  family.  They  have  had  five  children,  John  Harwood,  Jr.,  Walter  Nichols, 
Frederick  Richard,  who  are  still  living,  and  Bessie  and  Charles  J.,  deceased. 

Mr.  Pearce's  face  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  lodge  rooms.  He  is  a  member  of  Hiram 
Lodge  of  the  Free  Masons,  and  is  a  past  master  in  the  order.  He  belongs  also  to  Frank- 
lin Chapter,  No.  2,  Harmony  Council,  No.  8,  Pyramid  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  con- 
nected with  New  Haven  Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  In  Masonry,  he  has  gone  the 
limit,  being  a  Thirty-Second  Degree  man. 

His  church  affiliations  are  with  the  St.  Paul's  Epsicopal  Church. 

So  long  as  good  business  men  abound,  who  will  not  refuse  to  shoulder  their  moral  and 
political  responsibilities,  the  higher  ideals  of  our  nation  will  be  safeguarded  at  the  same  time 
that  her  material  interests  thrive. 
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Attorney  DAVID  E.  FiTZ  GERALD 


ATTORNEY  DAVID  E.  FITZGERALD,  NEW  HAVEN 


On  the  2ist  day  of  September,  1874,  David  E.  FitzGerald  first  saw  the  hght  of  day. 
With  wise  foresight,  he  chose  the  beautiful  Elm  City,  seat  of  learning,  home  of  culture,  as 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  a  hard-working  Irish  couple  for  parents.  His  choice  was  amply 
justified,  for  they  gave  him  one  of  the  keenest  minds  the  city  can  boast  of  to-day,  joined 
with  the  sense  of  humor  so  characteristic  of  his  race,  that  enables  its  fortunate  possessor  to 
ride  as  gaily  over  the  waves  of  adversity  as  does  a  chip  on  a  mountain  stream. 

It  was  also  quite  characteristic  of  this  astute  young  man  to  choose  an  environment  of 
limited  financial  power,  knowing  full  well  that  no  one  in  this  country  stands  a  better  chance 
of  advancement  than  he  whose  financial  condition  compels  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
by  unceasing  effort.  Occasionally,  a  blue  stocking  will  make  something  of  himself  despite 
his  wealth.    President  Roosevelt  is  a  striking  example  of  that. 

Mr.  FitzGerald  is  distinctly  a  home  product,  receiving  his  education  in  Hillhouse 
High  School  and  Yale  Law  School.  An  indication  of  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  he  emerged  from  the  latter  institution  at  the  extraordinarily  early  age 
of  20  years,  when  22  years  is  not  considered  a  bad  age  at  which  to  enter  it.  On  coming  of 
age  in  September,  1895,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  continuing  his  studies  meanwhile, 
which  culminated  in  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws.    This  he  received  in  1896. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  career,  he  was  associated  with  ex-Congressman  James 
P.  Pigott,  but  in  July,  1897,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  friend,  Walter  J.  Walsh.  The 
firm  of  FitzGerald  &  Walsh  still  exists,  the  partnership  being  held  together  by  close  ties  of 
sympathy  and  mutual  appreciation.  Almost  from  the  day  he  hung  out  his  shingle  the  ques- 
tion of  his  success  was  practically  settled,  for  clients  quickly  found  that  this  young  lawyer  had 
an  extremely  old  head  on  young  shoulders ;  that  he  meant  business,  and  was  taking  his 
chosen  career  seriously.  There  was  not  for  him  that  long  dreary  wait  experienced  by  so 
many  young  professional  men  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  looking  for  something  to  turn 
up.  It  is  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald's  characteristic  to  keep  the  weather  eye  peeled  for  anything  that 
may  be  in  the  act  of  turning  up  and  to  pounce  upon  it  like  a  robin  upon  the  early  worm, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  let  all  the  world  know  with  a  megaphone  that  it  has  come.  It  is 
also  quite  characteristic  of  him  to  go  out  with  his  crowbar  and  turn  up  a  few  things  that 
were  supposed  to  be  riveted  down  and  clinched  on  the  under  side.  Therefore,  the  wolf  bade 
a  touching  farewell  to  his  door,  and  he  enjoys  to-day  an  extensive  practice  that  has  won  for 
him  the  title  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  New  liaven.  This  state  of  afifairs  has 
the  double  advantage  of  lightening  his  heart  and  increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  his  purse. 

Although  engaged  in  general  practice,  Mr.  FitzGerald  has  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  criminal  law.  Our  readers  will  remember  his  clever  work  on  the  defense  in  the 
famous  Regan  murder  trial.  He  brings  to  court,  besides  his  general  knowledge  of  law.  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  grasping  the  details  of  an  intricate  case.  With  tireless  skill,  he  will 
lead  the  jury  through  the  dissection  of  motives,  the  analysis  of  character  and  a  bewilderingly 
long  chain  of  logic  welded  together,  link  on  link,  with  infinite  care  and  precision. 
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The  wonder  is  that  the  average  jury  isn't  quickly  beyond  their  depth,  and  yelling  for 
the  life  raft,  but  they  just  have  to  follow  Fitz's  argument,  willy-nilly,  when  his  burning  eyes 
are  on  them,  and  like  the  wedding  guest  under  the  spell  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  they  cannot 
choose  but  hear,  and  so  they  retire  and  return  a  verdict  for  his  client. 

Our  young  friend  is  gifted  with  wonderful  concentration  of  thought.  When  he 
pleads  a  case,  he  lives  it,  he  pours  his  soul  out  in  eloquent  words,  and  his  hearers,  seeing  the 
keen  mind  and  large  heart,  lose  sight  of  the  rather  insignificant  stature  and  frail  physique. 
Nor  is  this  merely  affectation,  a  sort  of  cry  to  the  gallery  gods ;  his  lips  frame  moving 
phrases,  because  his  heart  feels  them.  There  is  no  smallness  in  him ;  no  meanness.  His 
life  is  clean.  With  Sir  Galahad,  he  can  cry  "My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because 
my  heart  is  pure." 

This  whole-souledness  manifests  itself  in  another  way,  namely,  "tremendous  executive 
ability,"  as  one  of  his  admirers  has  put  it.  What  he  puts  himself  behind,  has  got  to  get  over 
chronic  inertia  in  short  order.  It  just  has  to,  you  know.  As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Town  Committee,  he  reorganized  his  party  in  a  miraculously  short  time,  sounded  the  hew- 
gag  for  the  fray  and  had  the  enemy  defeated  before  they  knew  there  was  any  war  at  all. 
That's  Fitz Gerald.  He  plays  fair,  but  he  plays  hard.  However,  on  April  7,  1908,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald  resigned  his  office  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Town  Committee  to  give  his  large 
and  growing  practice  the  attention  it  required.  He  is  prominent  among  the  Elks,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  the  New  England  Order  of  Protection  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
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Senator  FRANCIS  ATWATER 


SENATOR  FRANCIS  ATWATER,  MERIDEN 


In  Connecticut's  legislative  halls,  there  stand  few  men  who  so  aptly  represent  the  most 
striking  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  New  England  manhood  as  does  Senator 
Francis  Atwater  of  IMeriden.  A  life  of  concentrated  energy  and  used  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men,  progress  has  been  crowned  with  honor  and  success,  and  his  high  reputation  has 
travelled  far  beyond  the  state  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures. 

In  the  broadening  realm  of  newspaper  life,  he  has  passed  his  years, — climbing  the  lad- 
der from  the  post  of  "printer's  devil"  to  his  present  eminence  as  a  publisher  of  several  of 
the  foremost  journals  in  Connecticut. 

Meriden,  he  has  claimed  as  his  home  since  boyhood.  As  a  boy  he  mastered  the  print- 
er's trade,  early  evincing  such  skill  that  he  was  given  charge  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Recorder,  the  leading  daily  publication  in  that  city,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

Four  years  later,  this  ambitious  young  man  established  the  Windermere  Weekly 
Foriiiii.  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Wallingford.  This  he  published  for  about  a  year — 
then,  selling  the  paper,  he  became  assistant  foreman  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Hartford 
Couraiit. 

During  a  Western  sojourn,  he  was  employed  on  the  Sentinel  in  Red  Blufif,  California, 
and  when,  with  renewed  health  and  energy,  he  returned  to  Meriden,  his  first  venture  was  to 
establish  a  large  job  printing  office. 

His  skill  and  popularity  brought  him  good  results  and  his  absorbing  desire  to  again 
enter  the  newspaper  field  led  him  to  publishing  the  iMeriden  Sunday  Nezvs.  Soon  after,  he 
went  a  step  further  and  launched  the  Meriden  Daily  Journal. 

For  nearly  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  this  paper  has  thrived  and  gained  new  influence  and 
popularity.  The  ripe  experience  and  wholesome  enthusiasm  of  the  founder  and  president, 
have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Journal.  Admirably  equipped,  with  a  notable 
book  and  job  printing  plant  attached,  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the 
State. 

Senator  Atwater's  particular  charge  is  the  mechanical  department,  and  here  every 
detail  is  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Other  newspaper  enterprises  in  which  Senator  Atwater  has  engaged,  include  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Watcrbury  Republican ,  the  only  morning  paper  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  of 
which  he  is  still  the  owner;  the  management  of  the  Nczv  Britain  Daily  Nezcs,  which  he  ran 
until  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it  advantageously  arrived  ;  and  the  management  of  the 
Havana  Journal. 

A  most  interesting  chain  of  incidents  led  up  to  the  last  named  venture.  From  child- 
hood, that  noble  woman.  Miss  Clara  Barton,  known  and  honored  the  world  over  for  her 
Red  Cross  work,  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Atwater's  parents — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Atwater — and  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  their  son. 

Recognizing  his  special  aptitude  for  the  post.  Miss  Barton  invited  him  to  accompany 
her  to  Cuba, — where  she  journeyed  to  establish  asylums  for  the  suffering  outcasts, — and  to 
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act  as  her  financial  agent.  Mr.  Atwater  accepted,  and  during  his  stay  in  Havana,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  start  a  newspaper  there.  His  keen  foresight  and  executive  force  made  the 
venture  a  success,  and  tlie  first  ail-American  daily  journal  was  inaugurated  and  continued 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  paper  was  bought  by  a  syndicate  and  is  still  being 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Havana  Post. 

Through  the  Meriden  Journal,  he  has  been  able  to  do  much  for  Meriden.  Through 
its  columns  came  the  impetus  and  the  encouragement  to  organize  the  Meriden  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  members  displayed  excellent  discernment  in  selecting  Mr.  Atwater  as 
their  first  president.    This  position  he  held  for  many  years. 

During  his  term,  in  his  endeavor  to  find  some  enterprise  that  would  be  of  special 
benefit  to  Meriden,  he  settled  on  the  project  of  building  an  electric  road,  connecting  Meri- 
den and  Southington.  He  organized  the  Meriden,  Southington  and  Compounce  Tramway 
Company,  and  soon  had  interested  a  sufficient  number  of  capitalists  so  that  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  was  secured. 

The  work  of  construction  was  pushed  rapidly, — Mr.  Atwater  personally  directing  the 
work,  and  in  sixty  days  cars  were  running  between  the  two  towns,  and  benefit  was  speed- 
ily accruing  to  the  merchants  of  Meriden. 

Later  the  road  was  extended  to  beautiful  Lake  Compounce,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
Connecticut.  The  rapidity  and  determination  displayed  by  Mr.  Atwater  in  this  instance, 
are  dominant  characteristics  of  his  nature  and  explain  his  numerous  triumphs  in  his 
varied  lines  of  activity. 

Some  other  lines  include  an  interest  in  the  Cheshire  Water  Company ;  a  trolley  road 
from  Meriden  to  VVaterbury ;  and  another  from  Meriden  to  New  Haven.  Briefly,  he  is 
an  author,  publisher,  printer,  organizer,  a  member  of  the  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, National  Typothetae,  former  president  Meriden  Board  of  Trade,  and  treasurer  National 
Red  Cross  Cuban  Orphan  Fund. 

In  literature  he  has  accomplished  a  History  of  Plymouth,  Conn.,  and  of  Kent,  Conn., 
and  has  compiled  the  Atwater  History. 

In  politics,  Senator  Atwater  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Thir- 
teenth Senatorial  District  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1907-08,  and  was  a  valuable  worker 
in  important  committees.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Commitee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 

His  home  life  possesses  great  charm.  In  1879,  he  married  Helena  J.  Sellew,  and  the 
following  year  a  son,  Dorence  Keith  Atwater,  came  to  bless  their  union.  This  gifted 
youth  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  in  the  summer  following  his  twentieth  anni- 
versary was  drowned  at  their  summer  place  in  Maine. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Atwater  have  a  beautiful  home  in  Meriden,  artistically  and  lavishly 
ecjuipped,  and  here  they  cordially  welcome  their  friends. 
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ROGER  M.  GRISWOLD,  M.D.,  BERLIN 


"But  nothing  is  more  estimable  tlian  a  physician  who,  having  studied  nature  from  his 
youth,  knows  the  properties  of  the  human  body,  tlie  diseases  whicli  assail  it,  the  remedies 
which  will  benefit  it,  exercises  his  art  with  caution,  and  pays  equal  attention  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor." — A  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

In  addition  to  his  just  share  of  the  above  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  Dr.  Roger 
M.  Griswold  can  claim  the  distinction  of  being  a  worthy  scion  of  an  old  family  which,  of 
the  gentry  in  England,  is  of  the  aristocracy  of  distinguished  service  in  America. 

He  is  a  descendant  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Edward  Griswold,  who  with  his 
brother  Matthew  came  to  Windsor  from  England  in  1639.  They  were  members  of  the 
ancient  Griswold  family  of  Solihull,  who  occupied  Solihull  Hall,  Hillfield  Hall  and  Malvern 
Hall,  and  owned  Henwood  Abbey.  Their  family  history  is  traced  without  a  break  to  the 
latter  part  of  1200,  and  their  descendants  are  to-day  among  the  largest  land-holders  in 
that  part  of  England. 

From  Edward  and  Matthew  have  descended  a  numerous  line  of  men  prominent  in 
the  political,  social  and  industrial  history  of  Connecticut  and  America,  among  them  the  two 
governors,  Matthew  and  Roger  of  Lyme.  It  was  said  of  the  wife  of  the  first  that  she  num- 
bered in  her  family  more  governors  than  any  woman  in  America.  Her  father  was  Gov- 
ernor Roger  Wolcott ;  her  brother,  Governor  Oliver  VVolcott ;  her  nephew,  the  second 
Governor  Oliver  Wolcott ;  her  husband.  Governor  Matthew  Griswold,  and  his  son.  Gov- 
ernor Roger  Griswold. 

Among  other  descendants  of  these  two  brothers  were  Bishop  Alexander  Veits  Gris- 
wold, presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America ;  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  the 
poet ;  Senator  and  Judge  Stanley  Griswold  of  Ohio.  Hon.  John  A.  Griswold,  whose  finan- 
cial aid  rendered  possible  the  building  of  the  Monitor,  and  Hon.  Seneca  O.  Griswold  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court ;  Gen.  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  of  the  Revolution ;  Hon.  Simeon  Green- 
leaf,  the  celebrated  professor  of  law  ;  General  and  Chief  Justice  Waite  of  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court,  with  his  son,  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  were  descendants  through  the  female  line. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1852.  His  father,  the  late  Dr.  Rufus  W. 
Griswold,  when  a  young  man,  had  gone  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  journalism.  At  this 
time  he  was  editor  of  the  Brool^lyn  Morning  Journal.  Later  he  studied  medicine,  and, 
returning  to  Connecticut,  located  at  Rocky  Hill,  where  he  continued  in  active  practice 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Hartford  County,  profes- 
sionally or  otherwise.  He  was  an  extensive  contributor  to  medical  literature,  an  able  and 
frecjuent  writer  upon  historical  subjects,  a  great  student  of  nature — a  poet  of  no  little  abil- 
ity— and  an  antiquarian  of  note,  which  characteristics  in  large  measure  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  his  son,  who  was  a  co-laborer  with  him  in  much  of  his  literary  work. 

Dr.  Roger  M.  Grisvi'old  was  educated  at  Philip  Academy,  Andover,  Yale,  and  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  latter  college  in  1875. 
He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  with  the  late  Dr.  Ira  Hutchinson  of  Cromwell,  then  pres- 
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ident  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society.  He  practiced  later  for  eleven  years  in  Manches- 
ter, and  then  fornietl  a  partnership  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Hammond  of  Portland,  who  was  one  of 
the  leading  physicians  in  that  part  of  the  State,  which  partnership  continued  until  the  lat- 
ter's  death.  Three  years  later.  Dr.  Griswold's  health  being  impaired  by  over-work,  he 
gave  up  general  practice. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  study  of  ebriety  as  a  disease, 
and  in  nervous  diseases.  His  reply  to  a  paper  published  by  Rev.  John  E.  Todd  of  New 
Haven,  and  his  caustic  criticism  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bicknell  of  London,  had  attracted 
wide  attention  and  favorable  comment  from  the  medical  and  secular  press,  and  as  a  result 
he  was  requested  by  several  of  the  leading  clergy,  physicians  and  others,  among  whom 
was  the  late  Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  investigate  the  methods  of  treatment 
in  some  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country. 

He  continued  in  sanitarium  work  in  the  interest  of  these  diseases  till  1895,  when  he 
was  again  obliged  to  give  up  all  work  for  nearly  a  year,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  largest  fraternal  organization  in  the  country.  The 
next  year  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  order,  which  numbered  60,000  in  New  EnglaiKl. 
He  was  also  appointed  supreme  medical  examiner  for  another  fraternal  order  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  1902,  he  returned  to  "Berlin,  which  was  the  home  of  his  wife,  and  again  took  up 
the  active  work  of  his  profession.  While  Dr.  Griswold  has  always  declined  any  political 
office,  he  has  been  actively  interested  in  politics  since  a  young  man,  and  as  a  delegate  has 
participated  in  many  conventions,  where  his  ability  as  a  ready  public  speaker  has  made 
him  well  known. 

At  the  last  Republican  State  Convention  he  was  a  delegate,  and  by  request  of  many 
of  the  Middlesex  delegates  ably  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Frank  B.  Weeks  for 
Lieutenant-Governor.  He  is  better  known,  however,  as  a  student  and  a  writer  than  as  a 
politician. 

He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Connecticut  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
a  member  of  several  historical  and  medical  societies,  and  consulting  physician  and  surgeon 
to  the  New  Britain  General  Hospital. 

He  was  made  a  Mason  in  Warren  Lodge,  Xo.  51,  of  Portland,  is  a  member  of  Free- 
stone Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  of  that  place,  and  Harmony  Council,  Royal  and  Select 
^Masters  of  New  Flaven,  and  several  other  fraternal  and  scientific  associations.  He  has  been 
a  regular  contributor  to  several  medical  journals  and  the  press  for  many  years,  and  is 
much  interested  in  historical  and  antiquarian  research,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete collections  of  quaint  and  peculiar  epitaphs  in  the  country,  numbering  nearly  3,000 
inscriptions. 

Dr.  Griswold  is  also  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Putnam  Phalanx  of  Hartford. 

Socially,  he  is  a  very  urbane,  agreeable  gentleman,  an  interesting  conversationalist, 
whose  rich  fund  of  knowledge  and  extensive  experience  have  been  drawn  from  and 
delighted  numberless  friends,  on  numberless  occasions. 
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Hon.  RALPH  N.  BLAKESLEE 


HON.  RALPH  N.  BLAKESLEE,  WATERBURY 


Ralph  Newton  Blakeslee  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  February  4,  1856.  His 
father  was  Edwin  Blakeslee  (one  of  three  brothers),  who  came  to  Waterbury  from  North 
Plaven  and  followed  the  trade  of  house  painter.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Jane  L. 
Turney.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  Turney,  a  Litchfield  County  farmer.  Ralph  was 
the  only  child  of  his  parents.  With  the  exception  of  a  four  years'  course  at  a  military 
school  in  Weston,  he  has  spent  his  life  in  Waterbury.  At  the  age  of  19,  his  father  having 
died,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  People's  Coal  and  Ice  Company,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  then  secured  a  position  in  the  buffing  department  of  the  Matthews  &  Willard 
Company,  but  retained  it  only  seven  months,  for  the  opportunity  presented  itself  of  buy- 
ing out  the  prosperous  teaming  business  of  Lewis  Beardsley,  and  young  Blakeslee  accepted 
it.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his  24th  year,  and  he  has  devoted  the  years  that  have  followed 
to  the  promotion  and  development  of  the  work  then  undertaken. 

The  business  was  originally  carried  on  by  Henry  Hotchkiss,  who  handled  freight 
between  Waterbury  and  New  Haven,  before  the  days  of  the  Naugatuck  railway.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  sold  out  to  C.  B.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Webster  sold  to  Mr.  Beardsley,  the  sale 
including  nine  horses.  Mr.  Beardsley  conducted  the  business  for  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Blakeslee's  purchase,  made  in  the  Fall  of  1879,  included  twenty-eight  horses ;  the  number 
he  now  uses  is  110;  the  number  of  men  he  employs  from  100  to  150.  Throughout  the 
26  years  of  Mr.  Blakeslee's  ownership,  the  growth  of  the  business  has  been  very  gradual, 
and  has  resulted  largely  from  the  introduction  of  systematic  methods  in  all  his  departments. 
There  is  probably  no  other  concern  devoted  to  the  business  of  teaming  that  is  so  thoroughly 
systematized  as  this.  All  kinds  of  teaming  are  included,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  business 
consists  in  the  transfer  of  freight  to  and  from  the  railroad  station.  In  recent  years  the 
larger  brass  manufacturers  of  Waterbury  have  established  switch-tracks  of  their  own,  so 
that  that  the  products  of  their  mills  are  loaded  directly  on  the  freight  cars  and  'Sir. 
Blakeslee  does  only  their  "overflow"  work.  But  the  growth  of  the  brass  industry  has  been 
so  great,  the  output  of  these  mills  so  enormous,  that  the  Blakeslee  teaming  business  has 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year.  It  has  at  the  same  time  developed  into  several 
departments.  That  such  a  concern  should  have  stables  of  its  own  is  a  matter  of  course,  but 
Mr.  Blakeslee  has  of  late  years  established  his  own  blacksmith  shop,  his  own  harness-shop 
and  his  own  wagon  factory,  and  in  these  does  horse-shoeing,  harness-making  and  wagon- 
building  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others.  To  meet  the  wants  of  wholesale  dealers 
in  other  cities  who  in  some  cases  desire  storage  by  the  year,  he  had  erected  a  large  store- 
house, so  large  that  there  is  probably  no  other  of  equal  dimensions  in  New  England  outside 
of  Boston.  A  business  so  varied  as  this,  and  at  the  same  time  so  closely  connected  with  a 
railroad  whose  rules  are  of  necessity  rigid,  and  its  demands  exacting,  must  require  not 
only  system,  but  promptness,  energy,  close  attention  to  detail,  and  sometimes  a  large  sup- 
ply of  patience,  hopefulness  and  courage.  x\nd  anyone  who  should  see  Mr.  Blakeslee  in  a 
crowded  freight-house  of  the  Naugatuck  railroad  directing  the  shipment  or  transfer  of 
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goods,  would  realize  how  these  qualities,  embodied  in  one  man,  have  been  brought  to  bear 
in  the  development  of  an  immense  and  steadily  enlarging  business. 

He  has  been  made  president  of  the  Waterbury  Business  Men's  Association.  It  might 
,  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Blakeslee,  absorbed  as  he  is  in  the  management  of  his  proper  work, 
would  have  little  or  no  time,  and  little  or  no  strength,  to  bestow  upon  anything  else,  out- 
side, at  least,  of  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  his  own  home.  His  energy,  however,  is  so 
great,  and  the  range  of  his  interests  so  wide,  that  his  fellow-citizens  find  him  ready  to  take 
part  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  welfare,  and  make  use  of  him  accordingly.  It  would  be 
somewhat  absurd  to  call  him  a  politician,  but  he  has  always  been  an  earnest  believer  in  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  been  repeatedly  chosen  to  represent  that  party 
in  public  service. 

He  was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Waterbury  from  1899  to  1906.  In  this  position 
he  served  first  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  afterwards,  having  become 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  was  a  member  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  finance. 
From  1903  to  1906  he  represented  his  city  in  the  legislature,  where  he  was  made  House 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges.  In  1905  he  was  Republican  nominee 
for  Mayor  of  Waterbury,  but  in  the  close  contest  with  William  E.  Thoms,  failed  to  carry 
the  day.  Mr.  Blakeslee  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  but  his 
tastes  are  so  largely  domestic  that  he  has  not  attained  or  sought  a  prominent  position  in 
either  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  greatly  interested  in  such  of  our  modern 
philanthropies  as  have  a  very  practical  side  to  them.  For  several  years  he  was  the  main 
support  of  the  wood-yard  conducted  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  Waterbury.  He  has 
also  been,  and  continues  to  be,  director  in  the  Waterbury  Boys'  Club,  widely  known 
as  a  successful  philantropic  enterprise.  But  his  interest  in  the  rising  generation  has  not 
limited  itself  to  organized  channels.  For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  he  has  been 
making  a  place  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  little  folks,  and  also  in  those  who 
are  no  loneer  little,  by  the  sleigh-rides  he  has  arranged  from  winter  to  winter,  for 
the  children  of  the  city,  for  the  hospital  nurses,  for  the  telephone  girls,  for  the 
Young  Women's  Friendly  League,  and  for  the  old  ladies  of  the  Southmayd  Home. 
The  last  sleigh-ride  was  held  in  the  winter  of  1907,  when  fully  6,000  children  had  the  time 
of  their  lives.  The  children  of  the  Waterbury  Boys"  Club,  Waterbury  Girls'  Club,  Water- 
bury Industrial  Schools,  St.  John's  Sewing  School,  Trinity  Sewing  School,  Waterbury 
Day  Nursery,  Sunday  School  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  (colored)  Church,  children  of  the  Bap- 
tist (colored)  Church,  Salvation  Army  children,  children  of  the  employes  of  railroads,  of 
the  employes  of  the  Ralph  N.  Blakeslee  Company,  and  all  children  that  could  be  picked  up 
on  the  way  were  taken,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Southmayd  Home  acted  as  chaperons.  It 
was  a  noted  day  in  the  Waterbury  year  when  the  long  procession  of  sleighs  moved 
through  the  city  streets  and  out  across  the  wintry  landscape  to  the  music  of  sleigh-bells 
and  the  happy  children's  voices,  and  every  one  in  the  city  understands  that  this  unique 
festival  is  the  offspring  of  one  man's  loving  kindness  and  liberality.  Although  Mr. 
Blakeslee  is  descended  from  the  old  New  England  stock,  he  is  far  removed  from  the  Puritan 
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type.  His  ethical  standards,  however,  are  high,  and  his  interest  in  practical  religion 
reveals  itself  in  many  ways.  He  became  a  church  member  in  his  youth,  and  lately  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  church  aftairs,  and  particularly  in  church  music,  as  chairman 
of  the  society's  committee  of  the  First  Congregational  church.  At  the  beginning  of  1907  he 
was  also  made  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

On.  Aug.  14,  1888,  Mr.  Blakeslee  married  Miss  Jessie  M.  Wadhams.  In  their  quiet 
home  two  daughters  are  growing  up  to  womanhood  under  intiuences  that  are  at  once  sweet 
and  strong.  The  wife  is  a  devoted  mother,  fond  of  music  and  of  all  good  things.  The 
husband  is  a  man  of  vigorous  health  and  buoyant  spirits.  He  has  never  been  ill  excepting 
once,  and  then  as  the  result  of  a  serious  and  apparently  fatal  accident.  At  that  critical  time, 
when  his  life  seemed  to  be  hanging  in  the  balance,  the  sombre  friends  who  gathererl  about 
him  were  taken  back  by  his  cheerfulness  and  joviality,  and  these  characteristics  have 
continued  to  reveal  themselves  through  all  the  years. 

He  is  not  a  sentimentalist,  but  he  is  full  of  good  cheer  and  hope,  a  lover  of  his  fellow- 
men,  a  helper  of  the  needy.  He  is  frank  to  tiie  point  of  bluntness,  his  honesty  is  above  all 
compromise,  he  loves  justice  and  hates  meanness,  his  energy  knows  no  limit.  As  a  plain 
man.  he  carries  on  an  everyday  sort  of  work  in  a  large  and  bold,  a  useful  and  an  exemplary 
way,  and  in  the  meantime  makes  use  of  his  opportunities  to  impart  to  others  comfort  aufl 
happiness.  And  so,  in  the  vigor  of  his  prime,  he  stands  forth  before  his  fellows  as  a  wor- 
thy type  of  a  Twentieth  Century  New  England  man. 


Representative  WATSON  S.  WOODRUFF 


REPRESENTATIVE  WATSON  S.  WOODRUFF,  ORANGE 


Of  the  younger  generation,  Watson  S.  Woodruff  of  Orange,  Conn.,  is  among  those 
who  amount  to  more  than  the  average.  He  rises  head  and  shoulders  above  the  ordinary 
man.  From  the  start,  he  was  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  are  talked  about  because 
they  accomplish  things.  Yet  it  is  given  to  but  few  to  arrive  at  the  front  as  rapidly  as  Mr. 
Woodruff  has. 

Mr.  Woodruff  comes  from  good  old  New  England  stock.  His  parents'  ideals  were 
high  both  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Integrity  and  self-respect  were  among  the 
foundation  stones  of  their  character.  The  same  set  of  principles  were  inoculated  upon  the 
minds  of  their  children.  It  was  natural  then  for  Mr.  Woodruff,  whose  early  life  was  lived  in 
the  free  atmosphere  of  their  farm,  to  grow  up  with  their  ideals  his  own. 

After  graduating  from  the  Hillhouse  High  School  in  1889,  Mr.  Woodruff  entered  the 
seed  store  of  Frank  S.  Piatt  of  New  Haven.  This  was  that  he  might  learn  the  seed  business 
from  the  bottom.  His  parents  were  anxious  he  should  go  through  Yale,  but  Mr.  Woodruff 
wanted  to  get  at  the  practical  side  of  life  as  soon  as  possible.  He  Cjualified  for  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  but  did  not  enter.  The  boy  was  bent  on  a  business  life  and  to  that  end 
he  urged  every  energy.  The  result  finds  him  to-day  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  successful  seed  merchants  in  the  country.  The  reputation  of  his  firm  is  national. 
It  operates  many  large  warehouses  and  seed  stores,  one  at  Orange,  one  in  New  York 
City,  one  at  Queens,  Long  Island,  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  Maine.  Its  stock  is  confined 
chiefly  to  various  varieties  of  garden  seeds,  fo.-  the  quality  of  which  it  stands  at  the  top.  Far 
and  wide  the  firm  of  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons  is  well  and  favorably  known.  Incorporated  in 
the  firm  with  him  is  his  brother,  Mr.  F.  C.  Woodruff.  His  father,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
firm,  died  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

A  man  of  absolutely  artistic  temperament,  with  a  talent  for  music,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal,  that  if  cultivated,  would  in  themselves  have  brought  him  a  comfortable  living,  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Woodruff  has  made  such  a  success  of  his  business  life  is  all  the  more  credita- 
ble. Yet  while  not  making  music  his  profession,  Mr.  Woodruff  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  that  of  his  family  and  friends.  For  twenty  years  he 
has  been  organist  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Orange.  He  has  a  baritone  voice  of  good 
range  and  splendid  equality. 

When  the  Orange  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated  some  seven  or  eight  vears 
ago,  Mr.  Woodruff  was  chosen  its  president.  The  Orange  Fair  is  one  of  the  annual  events 
of  the  State,  with  each  year  adding  to  its  popularity.  Much  of  its  success  and  its  increasing 
vogue,  is  due  to  Mr.  Woodruff's  wise  and  tactful  leadership.  A  noticeable  absence  of  fakirs 
and  gambling,  with  the  sale  of  lic^uors  absolutely  prohibited,  puts  this  fair  in  a  niche  by 
itself,  giving  it  the  patronage  of  the  ciuality  rather  than  the  mob.  ^Ir.  Woodruft"s  moral 
status  may  be  gauged  somewhat  by  this  one  little  incident. 

It  was  a  few  years  ago  that  a  bill  was  introduced  to  legalize  pool  selling  at  agricul- 
tural fairs.  Mr.  Woodruff,  when  he  heard  of  it.  at  once  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  community  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  that  no 
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pool  selling  was  allowed  at  that  time,  and  that  none  would  be,  even  though  it  were  legalized. 
His  firm  stand  in  this  matter  is  characteristic  of  his  nature  throughout.  He  is  for  righteous- 
ness in  both  public  and  private  life,  and  there  is  no  law  that  can  swerve  him  one  jot  from  the 
tenor  of  his  opinion  where  justice  prevaileth  on  his  side. 

While  Republican  from  principle,  he  is  like  many  another  good  Republican,  more 
desirous  of  political  purity  and  good  government  than  for  party  success. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  who  was  born  in  Orange  in  April  of  1869,  is  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stiles  D.  Woodruff.  His  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  in  the 
town  of  Orange.  It  may  be  Mr.  Woodruff  inherits  his  tact  and  happy  faculty  of  getting  on 
from  his  father,  who  was,  at  one  time.  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  who  all 
his  life  held  local  positions  of  trust,  and  public  offices,  the  gift  of  the  people. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  elder  Woodruff  was  a  corporal  in  the  27th  Infantry.  He 
was  thrown  into  Libby  Prison,  but  fortunately  only  for  a  brief  time,  when  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  made  that  gave  him  his  freedom. 

Mr.  Watson  Woodruff  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  Representative  from 
the  town  of  Orange  in  1906.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  in  the  Assembly.  The  elec- 
tion came  as  an  unexpected  honor,  his  party  seeking  him  for  the  office  scarcely  without  con- 
sulting him  as  to  whether  he  desired  it  or  not. 

In  January,  1893,  Mr.  Woodruff  married  Miss  Harriette  Hotchkiss  of  Derby,  Conn. 
They  have  five  children  ranging  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  two  of  them  twin  girls, 
who  are  so  much  alike  that  the  members  of  their  family  are  sometimes  confused  as  to  which 
is  which. 

An  honored  member  of  the  Orange  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  is  clerk,  Mr. 
Woodruff  has  for  many  years  contributed  to  its  support.  His  services  as  organist  were 
given  wdth  no  thought  of  compensation  other  than  the  pleasure  the  playing  affords  him. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Woodruff  was  Master  of  the  Grange  of  which  he  has  long  been  a 
member. 

Briefly  summing  this  man  up,  one  has  only  to  cjuote  a  fellow  townsman,  a  man  who  has 
known  him  intimately  all  his  life.  He  said  of  him  with  a  heartiness  that  had  the  true, ring 
to  it — "Watson  Woodruff !  Why,  he  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  an  'all-around' 
man  of  high  ability  and  character.  If  you  don't  know  him,  you  should,  for  he  is  made  of 
the  stuff  that  is  worth  while,  and  you  will  hear  from  him  some  day.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
whose  progress  is  continual  and  increasingly  important." 

And  this  one  man's  opinion  of  Mr.  Woodruff  is  pretty  evenly  reflected  wherever  he  is 
known. 
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Hon.  JAMES  R.  LANYON 


HON.  JAMES  R.  LANYON,  CHESHIRE 


The  making-  of  friends 
Who  are  real  friends, 
Is  the  best  tolcen 
We  have  of  a  man's 
Success  in  hfe. 
,,  ,  — £.  E.  Hale. 

Friendship  is  to-day,  as  it  was  at  the  time  the  above  was  penned,  surely  the  token  of 
a  man's  success  in  life.  "What  is  the  secret  of  your  life?"  asked  Mrs.  Browning  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  "tell  me  that  I  may  make  mine  beautiful,  too."    He  replied,  "I  had  a  friend." 

What  a  simple  answer — and  yet  how  deep.  To  have  a  friend  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  seems  not  much,  but  to  have  a  true  friend,  no  matter  how  powerful  we  may  become, 
is  something  of  which  anyone  of  us  may  well  be  proud.  If,  as  E.  E.  Hale  infers,  the  num- 
ber of  friends  a  person  has  is  the  degree  by  which  we  judge  his  success  in  life,  surely  the 
Hon.  James  R.  Lanyon  of  Cheshire  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  Connecticut's  most  success- 
ful men. 

Emerson  has  truly  said  that  "The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one,"  and  this 
seems  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Lanyon,  for,  kindly  of  nature,  sympathetic  in  his 
views,  and  always  willing  to  do  as  much  to  assist  his  fellow-man  as  lays  within  his  power, 
he  has  gathered  to  himself  a  host  of  friends  who  have  shown  their  friendship  and  loyalty  to 
his  standard  by  their  votes,  and  unless  something  unforeseen  should  occur  it  is  very  likely 
that  Mr.  Lanyon  will  not  only  retain  the  friendships  which  he  has  secured  in  the  town  of 
Cheshire,  but  as  each  year  passes  and  we  find  him  raised  to  a  higher  pinnacle  politically,  he 
will  still  continue  as  in  the  past  to  gain  for  himself  the  good  will  of  all  his  associates. 

Mr.  Lanyon  was  born  in  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  28,  1870.  He  obtained  his 
education  in  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire,  and  at  the  Seabury  Institute,  Saybrook.  Mr. 
Lanyon's  many  favorable  characteristics  early  brought  him  to  public  notice,  and  having 
given  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  they  in  turn  discovering  in  him  the  many 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful  leader  and  devoted  to  the  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens,  brought  him  forward  into  many  prominent  places. 

In  1894  he  was  chosen  town  clerk  of  Cheshire  and  established  in  that  ofifice  manv  new 
ideas  which  have  made  for  it  a  reputation  as  a  model  business  office.  His  business  dealings 
(as  town  clerk)  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  have  demonstrated  to  them  his  thoroughly 
capable  mind,  and  his  sound  judgment  has  at  all  times  shown  the  results  of  perfect  business 
ability.  In  1898  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  that  body 
gathered  to  himself  (as  in  the  office  of  town  clerk),  a  host  of  well-wishers.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  there  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  efficient  and  able  legislator. 
In  1903  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  House,  his  constituents  feeling  that  his  eltorts  in 
their  behalf  and  prior  to  that  time  warranted  his  election  to  the  highest  office  within  die 
power  of  their  votes. 
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Ruskin  has  laid  down  a  good  and  safe  rule  for  us  to  follow  which  in  the  life  of  the 
Hon.  James  R.  Lanyon  is  well  exemplified.  "It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule,"  said  he,  "to 
sojourn  in  many  places,  as  if  you  meant  to  spend  your  life  there,  never  omitting  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  a  kindness  or  speaking  a  true  word  or  making  a  friend." 

Mr.  Lanyon  has  in  each  capacity  to  which  he  has  been  elected,  given  a  glowing  account 
of  himself,  has  performed  his  duties,  no  matter  how  humble,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cast  the 
light  of  good-fellowship  about  him,  and  at  all  times  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  to  that 
ofifice  with  which  his  fellow-citizens  may  honor  him,  all  that  can  be  desired  by  even  those 
who  may,  for  political  reasons,  prefer  that  another  should  represent  them. 

Senator  Lanyon  is  a  whole-souled,  clean  thinking,  well  balanced  man.  The  town  in 
which  he  resides  has  honored  him  because  he  has  honored  them.  He  is  a  young  man  who 
has  done  things  in  the  past  and  will  do  more  in  the  future — a  man  whom  all  who  know 
believe  in,  and  recognize  as  a  man  deserving  of  every  confidence  and  the  good  will  of  all. 
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V 


HON.  L.  M.  PHELPS,  WALLINGFORD 


In  the  days  when  New  England  was  but  a  group  of  infant  colonies,  typifying  the  land 
of  pr(jniise  to  the  persecuted  Puritan,  when  the  Mayflower  still  existed  and  men's  every  act 
made  history,  three  brothers  came  over  from  England  to  seek  a  home,  a  haven,  and  an 
opportunity  to  realize  the  forces  that  they  felt  within  them.  The  three  brothers  bore  the 
surname  of  Phelps  and  when  they  reached  the  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast,"  they  parted 
company,  one  going  to  Vermont,  another  to  Massachusetts  and  the  third  to  Connecticut. 

From  the  Massachusetts  settler  descended  Judge  Lewis  Monroe  Phelps,  the  man  of 
whom  w  c  write,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  Wallingford  and  of  his  State. 

He  descends  in  a  direct  line  from  Ebenezer  Phelps,  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
one  of  its  enterprising  and  widely  known  farmers.  He  was  a  man  of  thrift  and  progress  and 
acquired,  daring  his  lifetime,  large  lands. 

One  of  the  large  tracts  which  came  into  his  possession  is  to-day  the  center  of  the  city 
of  Northampton.  Business  activity  succeeds  the  quiet  which  fell  over  his  acres  in  the  olden 
days.  . 

To  Ebenezer  Phelps  and  his  wife  ( Kezia  Parsons)  were  born  eight  children,  one  of 
whom  was  Spencer  Phelps,  born  September,  1797,  and  who  died  1873. 

Spencer  Phelps  was  a  versatile  worker  and  engaged  in  the  butchering  business  as  well 
as  attending  to  large  farming  interests. 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  Whig  principles,  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and  when 
the  Republican  party  was  organized,  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  his  section  to  embrace  that 
political  faith.  Pie  was  also  active  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

In  1823  he  married  Miss  Annie  Harris  of  Northampton,  who  was  at  that  time  21 
years  of  age  and  a  former  native  of  Norwich.  ]\Irs.  Phelps  lived  to  the  age  of  71  years  and 
eight  children  came  to  add  happiness  to  their  life. 

They  were  (i)  George  S.,  who  has  a  carriage  business  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  (2), 
Anna  ]\Iaria,  married  Enos  Wright  of  Northampton:  (3),  Edward,  died  in  infancy;  (4), 
Edward  H..  retired  tinsmith  in  Northampton;  (5),  ^lartha,  married  Henry  Cobb  of  Sax- 
tor's  River,  \'t.  :  (6),  Henry  S.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War. 
serving  as  a  member  of  Company  C,  Eleventh  United  States  regulars,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  died  in  .Vndersonville :  (7),  Charles  W.,  died  at  the  age  of  18  years;  and  (8).  Lewis 
Monroe,  the  present  judge  in  Wallingford. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Tom,  ins]Mred  l)y  favorable  environment,  this  )-ounge.st 
member  of  the  flock  spent  a  pleasant  boyhood  and  youth,  studying  in  the  village  school 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  14  years. 

AV'ork  called  the  youth  and  he  left  school  to  obtain  empk)_\ment  in  several  of  the 
neighboring  farms  which  kept  him  occupied  for  three  years. 

Like  most  young  men  of  New  England  free  to  go,  he  obeyed  the  impulse  to  go  West 
and  spent  two  years  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
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Yet  a  youth  he  came  home  to  Northampton,  having  satisfied  his  taste  for  farm  Hfe, 
and  decided  to  become  a  carriage-maker.  He  quiclvly  learned  the  trade  and  was  successful 
in  his  chosen  line. 

Civil  strife  came  to  his  country  and  again  he  went  forth  from  his  home  to  defend  the 
Union.  As  a  member  of  Company  G,  Fifty-Second  Massachusetts  Y.  I.,  he  enlisted  in 
August,  1862,  serving  for  a  year.  Among  the  notable  battles  of  the  war  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated was  that  of  Port  Hudson. 

At  the  age  of  24  years  he  advanced  to  the  contracting  business.  For  six  years  he 
acted  as  foreman  in  charge  of  a  large  gang  of  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Wesson  Manufac- 
turing Company.  Later  he  did  similar  work  in  the  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

His  life  in  Wallingford  dates  back  to  1875,  when  he  came  to  the  town  and  engaged  in 
the  tinning,  plumbing,  heating  and  stove  business.  His  success  has  been  great  and  con- 
stant. Business  acumen  and  personal  popularity  soon  made  him  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
business  life  of  the  community. 

His  store  occupies  the  Wallace  Block.  Twelve  years  ago  he  leased  a  portion  of  this 
block  as  his  headquarters,  and  ten  years  ago  he  bought  the  entire  block.  Through  this  and 
the  real  estate  business  in  which  he  is  largely  interested.  Judge  Phelps  has  gained  a  substan- 
tial fortune. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  of  so  much  activity  crowned  with  such  a  large  measure  of 
success  should  turn  to  politics  and  should  be  sought  as  a  public  servant. 

True  to  his  ancestry,  Judge  Phelps  early  enrolled  himself  as  a  Republican  and  his 
voice  was  heeded  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 

His  first  public  service  was  as  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and  for  years  he  served 
with  credit  and  gave  valuable  service  to  his  town  as  a  member  of  the  court  of  burgesses. 

In  October,  1901,  he  was  appointed  electrical  commissioner  and  fulfilled  the  duties  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  He  is  at  present  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  in  demand  for  other 
public  offices. 

The  first  day  of  June,  1864.  he  married  Miss  Jennie  M.  Hastings  of  South  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hastings. 

He  is  fond  of  social  life  and  is  a  member  of  many  lodges.  Among  his  fraternal  and 
social  affiliations  are  Arthur  Button  Post,  G.  .V.  R.,  Compass  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.  In  the 
Odd  Fellows  he  has  taken  a  special  interest  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  of  the  subordinate 
lodge,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Encampment,  Rebekah  and  Canta  branches  of  the  order. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  Accanant  Lodge  and  was  its  first  vice- 
grand.  He  has  served  as  treasurer  of  Friendship  Encampment,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Judge  Phelps  is  a  man  abreast  of  the  times,  a  man  of  force  and  energy,  and  a  power 
for  good  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
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Hon.  JAMES  N.  STATES 


HON.  JAMES  N.  STATES,  NEW  HAVEN 


The  world  of  iron  and  steel  is  producia^-  some  of  the  master  careers  among  men  of 
affairs  in  New  Haven  to-day,  and  in  that  great  world  of  iron  and  steel  in  action,— the  line  of 
railroading, — man's  natural  ability  accompanied  by  sheer  pluck  and  dogged  determination 
are  the  forces  which  make  the  rise  of  a  man  inevitable,  even  he  who  starts  on  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder. 

These  manly  and  much  admired  qualities  have  been  directly  responsible  for  the  pros- 
perity and  high  position  attained  by  Honorable  James  Noyes  States  of  New  Haven,  who  has 
given  to  the  railroad  and  the  public  so  many  years  of  continuous  and  valuable  service. 

Mr.  States  is  a  Connecticut  boy,  having  been  born  in  the  quaint  little  town  of  Stoning- 
ton  just  outside  the  city  of  New  London,  May  i8,  1839.  In  that  historic  town  he  grew  to 
young  manhood. 

His  parents  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Harriet  Palmer  States,  and  they  watched 
with  interest  the  rapidly  growing  intellect  and  development  of  the  physique  of  their  promis- 
ing son.  His  environment  was  favorable  for  the  development  of  energetic  faculties,  as 
Stonington  although  small,  is  somewhat  of  a  railroad  centre  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  ship- 
building and  launching  district,  as  well  as  being  a  manufacturing  town. 

After  graduating  from  the  public  schools,  Mr.  States  became  a  student  in  the  Wood- 
bridge  Academy  of  Stonington,  where  his  education  was  completed. 

His  spare  moments  were  spent  among  the  railroad  men  for  it  was  this  industry  which 
fascinated  the  youth  and  which  he  determined  to  follow  as  soon  as  working  days  should 
arrive. 

His  first  position  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  was  that  of 
freight  agent  at  Bridgeport,  which  he  undertook  in  1862  and  held  for  seven  years.  Promo- 
tion came  then  and  he  served  as  special  agent  from  186910  1871. 

A  large  field  of  usefulness  was  deemed  more  in  keeping  with  his  qualifications  and  he 
was  promoted  to  the  ticket  agency  at  New  Haven  in  1871.  For  sixteen  years,  he  filled  this 
position  with  credit  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  business  which 
so  commended  him  to  his  superior  officers,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  appointment  as 
General  Ticket  Agent  in  1887. 

In  this  post  he  did  efficient  work  and  when  after  eight  years  he  decided  to  retire, 
there  was  sincere  regret  among  the  officials  and  a  flattering  unwillingness  to  accede  to  his 
request,  which,  however,  he  reiterated.  He  had  closed  a  period  of  over  four  decades  of  con- 
tinuous service  with  the  road. 

After  settling  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  States  was  in  demand  for  public  duty  and  was 
elected  a  councilman  in  1875.  Two  years  later,  the  citizens  of  his  ward  asked  him  to  serve 
as  alderman  and  so  finely  did  he  serve  them,  that  he  was  re-elected  four  times,  his  last  term 
expiring  in  1887. 

Some  of  the  posts  to  which  he  was  assigned  during  these  ten  years  were  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  gives  a  man  the  distinction  and  responsibility  of  Acting 
Mayor,  during  the  absence  of  the  Mayor ;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Finance  of  which  he  was 
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also  elected  president;  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Works  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ordinances  and  Claims,  Sewers  and  Lamps. 

All  required  a  man  of  tact,  judgment  and  force,  and  brought  out  the  qualities  in  Mr. 
States  which  demonstrated  his  equipment  for  other  positions  of  prominence. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  municipal  activ- 
ity was  his  next  field  of  labor,  and  as  president  of  the  board  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  streets,  during  the  terms  of  Mayors  Shelton,  Bigelow,  Robertson,  Lewis,  Peck,  Hol- 
comb,  York,  Sargent,  Hendrick  and  Farnsworh,  he  placed  a  long  chain  of  honorable  service 
at  his  back. 

In  1886,  New  Haven  bought  a  church  opposite  the  historic  green  which  was  converted 
into  a  free  public  library,  and  Mr.  States  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Holcomb  one  of  the  first 
directors.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  board  and  was  instrumental  in  placing  the  new 
library  on  a  substantial  foundation,  and  making  its  first  year  so  successful. 

He  was  much  in  the  public  mind,  and  fellow-members  of  the  Democratic  party  saw  a 
worthy  and  popular  candidate  for  the  State  Senate.  In  1887  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  two  years  of  his  term. 

Senator  States  was  honored  by  the  Senate  of  1890  by  an  appointment  as  trustee  of 
the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden.  For  six  years  he  gave  this  institution  close 
attention  and  performed  the  duties  with  zeal  and  discretion.  Although  earnestly  solicited  to 
accept  a  re-appointment,  he  felt  that  his  time  was  too  much  occupied  and  declined. 

In  1899,  however,  he  was  again  persuaded  to  act  as  a  trustee  of  this  school  and  is  still 
holding  office  and  giving  faithful  service. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1893  gave  recognition  to  his  standing  and  influence  in  the 
community  by  appointing  him  on  a  commission  with  Henry  C.  White,  Francis  G.  Beach, 
George  D.  Watrous  and  Eli  Whitney,  Jr.,  with  instructions  "To  make  investigations  and 
consider  whether  it  is  desirable  that  any  amendments  should  be  made  to  the  New  Haven 
City  Charter,  or  a  new  charter  be  granted." 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  commission  organized  and  chose  Sena- 
tor States  as  chairman.  The  work  of  investigation  was  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
done  and  in  September,  1894,  made  their  report  to  the  Assembly.  Their  finding  resulted  in 
the  recommendation  that  the  charter  be  revised.  The  provisions  were  not  adopted  immedi- 
ately, but  as  time  went  on,  their  sound  wisdom  and  common  sense  root  were  apparent  and 
at  a  later  session,  the  charter  substantially  as  recommended,  was  passed. 

Under  Mayor  Driscoll,  Mr.  States  was  appointed  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  serving  for  two  years.  Later  his  fellow-townsmen 
chose  him  as  first  selectman  of  the  town  of  New  Haven. 

Such  a  trained  and  splendidly  equipped  man  leaves  his  impress  on  every  undertaking 
with  which  he  is  associated,  and  Senator  States  can  look  back  on  a  life  rich  in  achievements 
of  moment. 

He  takes  a  strong  interest  in  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  one  of  the  helpful  influences 
in  New  Haven,  and  is  acting  as  one  of  its  directors. 
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Since  carl)'  inauluiud,  he  has  been  a  dc\'()Lcd  and  inllucnLial  nicinbcr  of  St.  Paul's  P. 
E.  Church.  Plis  fraternal  affiliation  is  only  with  St.  John's  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.  of  Bridge- 
port. 

Senator  States  married  January  22,  1868,  Miss  Laura  F.  Ayers  of  Bridgeport.  One 
son  who  died  in  infancy  was  the  result  of  this  union. 

Retired  from  business  life,  Senator  States  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  industrial  and 
political  events  and  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  New  Haven's  most  cherished  citizens ; 
not  her  son  because  of  birth  there,  but  her  son  because  in  New  Haven  and  through  his  resi- 
dence there,  have  come  the  honors  of  his  life,  and  to  New  Haven  he  has  given  the  best  in 
him. 


Hon.  HENRY  H.  PECK 


HON.  HENRY  H.  PECK,  WATERBURY 


In  the  town  of  Berlin,  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  on  the  25th  day  of  December, 
1838,  was  born  Henry  Hart  Peck,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  came  by  way  of  a  Christ- 
mas present,  you  see,  and  the  best  of  all  possible  presents,  too,  for  he  proved  a  dutiful  son. 
not  only  bestowing  upon  his  parents  that  meed  of  filial  love,  which  every  well-brought-up 
young  man  does,  but  also  bringing  to  the  family  name  a  degree  of  honor  and  respect  that  is 
the  lot  of  but  a  few  in  the  state  to  do.  Indeed  he  would  have- been  surprised  could  he  have 
looked  through  the  horoscope  of  Time,  to  learn  that  he  was  one  day  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
of  his  state,  for  his  youth  was  spent  modestly  enough,  upon  a  Hartford  County  farm. 
There  were  other  boys  as  bright  as  he  in  the  row  of  barefoot  lads  in  the  "First  Reader"'  class 
in  the  old  red  schoolhouse,  but  the  others  are  scarcely  known  outside  their  native  town. 
That  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  American  institutions.  The  door  of  opportunity  is  open 
wide,  to  the  farm  lad  and  to  the  town  boy;  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  poor  alike.  There  is  no 
nook  nor  cranny  of  our  great  territory  so  obscure,  no  country  school  so  unpretentious, 
that  we  dare  say  of  it,  as  of  old,  "What  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  The  most 
dilapidated,  weather-beaten  shack  may  house  a  future  president,  or  in  Shenston's  words : 

"A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo." 

Still  there  is  something  in  blood.  Someone  has  said  that  to  properly  educate  a  child 
you  must  begin  with  his  grandfather.  Now  Senator  Peck  began  his  education  a  good  deal 
farther  back  than  that.  In  fact,  he  got  a  tiying  start  from  his  first  American  ancestor  in  a 
direct  line,  from  good  Deacon  Stephen  Hart,  a  collaborator  with  Thomas  Hooker  of  sainted 
memory,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford.  Deacon  Hart  came  from  Braintree, 
England,  and  settled  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1632.  Sometime  later,  he  joined 
Hooker's  Cambridge  Church,  and  accompanied  that  fearless  man  of  God  on  his  expedition 
into  the  unknown  country  west  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  As  for  that,  Mr.  Peck's  ances- 
try may  be    traced   indirectly   to   the    Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  himself. 

Another  prominent  patriot  in  Mr.  Peck's  family  was  General  Selah  Hart,  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  spending  two  years  in  durance 
vile  in  a  New  York  military  prison.  His  services  were  much  appreciated  by  the  chief 
authorities.  His  staunch  patriotism  proved  impervious  to  the  many  insidious  Tory  influ- 
ences of  New  York,  especially  during  its  possession  by  the  British  and  to  which  Benedict 
Arnold  was  only  one  of  many  to  fall  a  prey.    ■  - 

Mr.  Peck's  own  father  had  held  many  town  offices,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  func- 
tions, proved  himself  one  of  that  substantial  class  of  citizens  who  are  by  nature  modest  and 
retiring,  but  on  occasion  can  step  forward  and  master  new  duties,  grasp  new  trends  of 
thought  with  true  Yankee  versatility. 
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With  this  head  start  then,  Mr.  Peck  as  a  country  lad,  might  justly  have  painted  a 
bright  future  for  himself  in  those  day  dreams  which  are  the  brightest  treasure  of  the 
youthful  mind.  "The  man  who  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  "is  like  a  potato — the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  under- 
ground." True,  but  he  who,  conscious  of  the  honorable  lives  of  his  forbears,  pays  the 
implied  debt  by  generous  strivings  himself,  is  entitled  to  our  esteem.  "People  will  not 
look  forward  to  their  posterity  who  never  look  back  to  their  ancestors." 

After  seventeen  years  spent  on  the  farm,  divided  between  the  rugged  pursuits  of  the 
agricultural  life  and  the  district  school,  he  attended  Kellogg  Academy  of  Meriden,  and 
then,  in  1857,  he  entered  the  dry  goods  store  of  D.  &  N.  S.  Miller,  as  clerk.  After  three 
years'  service  with  them,  he  felt  competent  to  run  a  business  of  his  own,  going  to  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  to  do  so.  He  established  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  Miller  in  the  carpet  and 
dry  goods  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Miller  &  Peck.  The  new  firm  joined  the  strictest 
principles  of  business  integrity  with  such  assiduous  efforts  to  please  their  patrons,  that  before 
it  was  old  in  years,  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Peck  had  settled  down  into  a  comfortable  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  old  and  reliable  houses ;  and  that,  you  know,  in  dear  old,  conservative 
Connecticut,  is  to  sit  on  the  front  seat  in  Paradise. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  other  interests  led  Mr.  Peck  to  sever  his  connection  with 
the  firm,  though  the  name  remains  unchanged.  Larger  interests  have  claimed  his  time,  quite 
particularly  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Waterbury,  with  which  he  has  long  been  connected, 
as  trustee,  and  since  1886,  as  pi-esident.  To  handle  the  slowly  accumulated  hoards  of  the  lowly 
laborer,  so  that  they  may  bring  him  some  return,  and  stand  between  him  and  some  "rainy 
day"  is  a  public  benefaction.  It  may  be  urged  that  bank  presidents  do  not  do  this  for  noth- 
ing ;  neither  do  ministers  live  by  faith  alone,  nor  by  bread  alone ;  the  most  of  them  like  a  little 
butter  on  it.  They  are  none  the  less  benefactors.  But  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  goes  a  step 
farther  than  the  other  banks,  inasmuch  as  it  not  merely  exercises  a  kindly  stewardship  over 
the  poor  man's  savings,  but  educates  him  in  the  art  of  saving,  by  teaching  him  that  no  sum 
is  too  small  to  save.  Many  a  laborer  in  Waterbury  to-day  has  a  tidy  sum  at  interest,  and 
many  a  snug  cottage,  bought  with  accumulated  pennies,  covers  a  happy  family,  that  owes  its 
felicity  to  the  man  who  showed  his  fellovi^-citizens  that  if  they  waited  till  they  had  dollars  to 
save  they  would  never  save  them. 

Next  in  interest  to  his  bank,  which  is  his  chief  hobby,  comes  the  Waterbury  hospital, 
of  which  he  is  a  director  and  a  generous  supporter ;  nor  are  his  charities  confined  to  this 
worthy  cause,  for  from  his  purse  the  needy  of  his  town  have  often  found  relief. 

Then,  too,  he  devotes  no  little  time  to  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Waterbury,  of 
which  he  is  a  director,  as  he  is  also  of  the  Waterbury  Brass  Co.  and  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Company. 

Mr.  Peck  is  a  Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason,  belongs  to  Clark  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  to  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  Haven,  to  the  Waterbury  Club,  and  to  the  Home 
Club  of  Meriden. 

He  is  an  active  supporter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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In  1886,  Mr.  Peck  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  State  Legislatnre  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  again,  in  1905,  he  went  to  Hartford  as  Senator. 

His  public  service  differs  little  from  his  private  service,  as  it  is  all  for  the  public  good. 

Senator  Peck  is  an  extensive  traveler.  He  has  visited  nearly  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
and  gains  from  his  travels,  as  he  has  gained  from  his  books,  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  culture 
that  make  him  a  charming  companion. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  B.  STODDARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  STODDARD,  NEW  HAVEN 


"Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  more  reverend  than  plausible,  and 
more  advised  than  confident.  Above  all  things, integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue." — 
/■* rancj's  Bacon- — Essays. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  unswerving"  integrity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  set 
up  as  judges  of  the  conduct  of  their  fellowmen  was  not  just  beginning  to  be  perceived  in 
Bacon's  day.  Socrates  had  long  before  expressed  the  same  thought,  in  saying  "Four  things 
belong  to  a  judge;  to  hear  courteously,  to  answer  wisely,  to  consider  soberly,  and  to  decide 
impartially."' 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  ability  of  the  human  soul  to  stretch  out  of  itself 
and  become  worthy  of  a  newly-acquired  dignity.  Many  a  bad  prince  has  made  a  good  king, 
the  responsibility  of  his  position  causing  him  to  "assume  a  virtue  if  he  had  it  not."  The 
most  cynical  misanthrope  cannot  but  admire,  if  he  will  be  honest  with  himself,  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  a  man  will  throw  aside  personal  interests,  and,  what  is  harder,  personal 
prejudices,  and,  stepping  out  of  himself  as  it  were,  regard  the  facts  on  their  own  merits.  It 
is  this  admirable  quality  that  helps  optimists  to  retain  their  faith  in  human  nature  and  see  in 
fond  vision,  the  day  when  the  sentiment  of  justice  shall  be  so  universal  that  we  shall  have 
no  need  of  specially  appointed  men  to  point  out  what  is  just  and  true. 

But  that  day  has  not  come  yet.  Ignorance  and  jealousy,  avarice  and  passion  still 
make  it  necessary  for  the  morally  strong  and  the  mentalh'  wise  to  intervene  between  the 
helpless  and  malefactors  and  show  them  the  light. 

While  it  is  indispensable  that  a  judge  shall  be  well-versed  in  the  law,  and  always  have 
had  practical  experience  in  conducting  cases,  before  mounting  to  the  bench,  we  believe  that 
it  is  equally  valuable,  though  of  rarer  occurrence,  for  a  lawyer  to  have  gained  that  respect 
for  absolute  justice  that  comes  only  from  a  sojourn  in  the  judge's  seat. 

This  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Hon.  William  B.  Stoddard, 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Connecticut  Bar,  and  who,  as  Judge  of  the 
New  Haven  City  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  established  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation for  integrity  and  legal  acumen  which  has  been  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  New- 
Haven  courts.  The  legislature  was  Democratic  when  Judge  Stoddard  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  W'hen  next  it  became  Republican,  he  yielded  the  place  to  a 
gentleman  of  that  faith,  the  late  H.  Lynde  Harrison,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Since  then  he  has  attended  to  his  practice  \\'ith  growing  success,  <lue  not  a  little,  if  our 
theory  is  correct,  to  the  experience  gained  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  ^Ir.  Albert  H. 
Walker,  the  well-known  patent  attorney  of  Hartford,  in  seeking  out  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  in  the  State,  found  that  during  a  period  of  four  years,  the  Stoddard  Brothers  had 
contributed  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  cases  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut. 

These  brothers  are  ex-Judge  Henry  Stoddard,  formerly  of  the  Superior  Court  bench ; 
Judge  William  B.  Stoddard  and  Attorney  Goodwin  Stoddard,  who  is  a  leading  lawyer  of 
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Bridgeport.'  All  these  brothers  vie  with  each  other  in  amiability  and  efficiency  in  their 
profession. 

The  Stoddard  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  substantial  in  Connecticut.  Its 
family  tree  sends  its  roots  back  to  Colonial  days,  crosses  the  ocean  to  England,  and  then 
across  the  channel  to  Normandy,  some  of  the  family  having  been  in  the  service  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

William  B.  Stoddard  was  born  on  the  27th  of  September,  1839.  Bethany  was  his 
native  town ;  his  father,  the  late  Joseph  N.  Stoddard. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1865,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
same  year.  Besides  his  judgeship,  which  he  held  in  the  seventies,  he  has  had  many  other 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  which  he  has  done  himself  honor.  He  represented 
New  Haven  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1893.  Judge  Stoddard  was  nominated  in  the  last 
campaign  by  the  Democrats  for  attorney-general  and  his  nomination  was  praised  by  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

The  Nezi.'  Haven  Leader  (Republican)  said:  "If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  state 
is  to  be  served  by  any  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  will  be  fortunate  if  it  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  so  good  and  loyal  a  citizen." 

The  Bridgeport  Farmer  (Democratic)  said  of  him:  '"In  the  nomination  of  William  B. 
Stoddard,  as  attorney-general  by  the  Democratic  party,  no  mistake  was  made.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard has  always  been  a  man  of  the  people,  and  has  always  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do 
what  is  right.  As  an  attorney,  his  researches  of  the  law,  his  arguments  before  all  the  courts 
of  this  state,  and  in  the  federal  courts  have  been  almost  uniformly  sustained,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  his  competency  to  discharge  to  the  credit  of  the  State  every  duty  of  his 
office. 

It  is  certain  that  Judge  Stoddard  is  trusted  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is  admired  by 
everybody  for  his  courage,  his  independence  and  his  noble  impulse. 

He  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Stoddard  &  Goodhart,  in  New  Haven. 

His  home,  however,  is  in  Milford.  In  June,  1876,  he  married  Sarah  French,  daughter 
of  Raymond  French  of  Seymour.  Theirs  has  been  a  happy  married  life,  and  his  neighbors 
regard  him  as  a  man  of  the  purest  motives  and  an  unspotted  life. 
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Representative  FREDERICK  L.  LEHR 


REPRESENTATIVE  FREDERICK  L.  LEHR,  NEW  HAVEN 


The  making  of  the  American  nation  has  called  into  play  many  diverse  elements  and 
among  them  all,  none  has  played  a  more  sincere  and  conscientious  part,  a  part  of  greater 
importance,  than  the  Germans  and  the  German-Americans.  People  of  firm  character,  sound 
minds  and  clean  hearts,  they  have  developed  a  reliable,  responsible  contingent  of  the  popula- 
tion, whose  industry  and  well  grounded  principles  have  reflected  luster  on  the  country  from 
which  they  sprang. 

The  German  .American  exerts  a  most  potent  influence  on  the  life  of  trade,  of  business 
and  of  public  endeavor.    He  is  absolutely  honest  and  unchanging. 

In  Frederick  Lincoln  Lehr  is  a  happy  blending  of  the  sturdy  German  characteristics  and 
the  lighter  tact  of  the  American  which  makes  for  such,  a  strong  personal  following  which 
has  been  his  most  valuable  asset  in  politics. 

He  is  a  son  of  Elm  City,  which  he  has  twice  so  well  represented  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  was  born  April  12,  1865,  making  his  home  continuously  in  New  Haven.  After  fin- 
ishing his  course  in  the  public  schools,  he  chose  the  business  life  and  was  associated  with 
his  father,  the  responsibilities  of  business  finally  devolving  upon  him  entirely,  by  his  father's 
retirement. 

A  field  which  naturally  claimed  the  son  of  a  German  was  the  military  and  his  close  con- 
nection with  the  military  life  of  the  state  has  brought  him  many  years  of  pleasure. 

When  but  nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Company  E,  Second  Infantry,  C.  N.  G., 
and  after  being  honorably  discharged,  re-enlisted. 

He  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  March,  1890,  and  the  following  September  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant.  A  year  later  lie  was  chosen  captain  of  the  company  and 
resigned  the  following  year. 

The  most  distinguished  and  best  known  branch  of  the  State  militia  is  probably  the 
Governor's  Foot  Guards  and  includes  a  body  of  the  most  reprsentative  and  influential  cit- 
izens of  the  State.  Mr.  Lehr  has  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Second  Company  of  the  Foot 
Guards  for  many  years  and  some  of  his  closest  and  most  admiring  friends  come  from  the 
Foot  Guards. 

Beside  the  military,  he  is  especially  fond  of  fraternities  and  through  his  membership 
in  many  societies  has  gained  the  hearty  friendship  of  scores  upon  scores  of  people.  He  is 
a  member  of  Connecticut  Rock  Lodge  No.  92,  .V.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Polaski  Chapter  and  Craw- 
i'ord  Council;  E.  P.  ( ).  Elks,  New  Haven  Lodge  No.  25;  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  New 
Haven  .-Verie  No.  2421;  Hammonnasett  Tribe  No.  i,  Improved  C)rder  Red  jNIen  :  Daven- 
port Council  No.  700,  Royal  Arcanum;  and  the  Young  ]\Ien's  Republican  Club. 

Always  a  staunch  Republican,  he  has  done  much  to  aid  his  party  in  their  successes  and 
his  work  proved  a  strong  influence  in  his  section  of  the  city.  It  was  at  an  interesting  stage 
of  the  political  combat  between  the  two  partie,  in  New  Haven  that  he  was  approached  by  the 
Republican  leaders  and  asked  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  Representative. 
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The  opposing  forces  were  strong,  but  Mr.  Lehr  was  a  true  soldier  and  as  he  led  his 
military  companies,  he  led  his  party,  winning  out  by  a  handsome  majority  and  filling  the 
office  of  Representative  from  the  largest  city  in  the  State. 

That  was  in  the  term  of  1905-6  and  his  most  conspicuous  work  was  done  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  with  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  conversant. 

The  followmg  election,  there  was  no  question  about  a  candidate.  The  people  wanted 
him  again  and  he  was  again  elected.  During  his  second  term,  he  did  even  more  important 
work,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  unfinished  business  and  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  railroads. 

Another  honor  came  to  him  June  22,  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Studley  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Assessor  Theodore  H.  MacDonald  who  on  July  ist  assumed 
the  office  of  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State.  Assessor  Lehr's  term  closes  February 
I,  1912. 

He  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  multitude  of  friends  and  their  loyal  good  wishes 
for  continued  success.  He  is  of  a  jovial  nature,  a  man  easy  of  access  and  ever  ready  to 
lend  a  hand  to  aid  his  friends  or  any  unfortunate  who  is  commended  to  his  mercy  or  atten- 
tion. 

His  charity  is  broad  and  deep,  being  evinced  both  in  deed  and  word  and  his  optimism 
attracts  to  him  a  legion  of  friends.  Life  should  hold  much  more  of  honor  and  fulfillment 
f<  )r  such  a  man. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  T.  HARTMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  HARTMAN,  NEW  BRITAIN 


This  is  not  in  the  generall}'  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  a  biography  of  WiUiam  T. 
Hartman.  It  is  merely  a  touch  and  go  comment  on  a  few  personal  incidents  in  the  life  of, 
and  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  man  as  they  appear  to  one  who  has  known  him  for  a 
score  of  years.  These  little  side  lights  to  his  character  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  man  than  the  mere  chronicle  of  the  events  of  his  life  would  do. 

Mr.  Hartman  has  seen  nearly  half  a  century  of  life,  and  is  therefore  in  his  prime,  a 
condition  which,  judging  by  his  physical  vigor,  bids  fair  to  realize  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
in  continuing  with  unabated  force  for  many  years  to  come.  Born  in  Xew  Britain,  and  hav- 
ing always  lived  there,  he  has  seen  the  place  grow  from  a  small  village  to  over  40,000  popu- 
lation. Educated  in  the  New  Britain  schools  he  began  early  to  earn  his  own  living,  going 
to  work  when  sixteen  years  old  in  the  lock  room  at  P.  &  F.  Corbin's.  When  twenty  years 
of  age  he  was  foreman  of  the  room,  a  position  he  retained  for  23  years,  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent,  and  two  years  later  superintendent  of  the  entire  plant, 
employing  3,000  persons.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  in  business  life  ]Mr.  Hartman  is  a  self- 
made  man,  possessed  of  exceptional  ability  and  genius  for  management,  worthy  to  be 
selected  for  the  important  and  responsible  position  he  holds. 

Genius  has  been  defined  as  "the  faculty  for  takin'^'  infinite  pains."  It  is  significant  that 
Mr.  Hartman's  favorite  motto,  which  he  has  had  printed  in  large  type,  framed  and  hung 
above  his  desk,  reads,  'Tt  is  the  cheerful  doing  of  the  apparently  insignificant  task  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  which  attends  us  in  those  of  vaster  moment  that  brings  to  us  a  full  return 
of  peace."' 

Like  all  men  who  "do  things'"  in  this  world,  he  believes  in  the  gospel  of  work.  The 
only  permanent,  never  out  of  sirr^A  article  on  his  office  desk  i^a  neatly  framed  picture  of  his 
wife.  The  memoranda  and  pieces  of  hardware  of  to-day  are  gone  and  the  desk  clean  by 
to-night,  a  new  lot  taking  their  places  on  the  morrow.  He  is  at  his  desk  before  the  whis- 
tle blows  at  7  A.M.,  rain  or  shine,  every  day  through  the  year  and  usually  stays  until  6  p.m. 

During  his  incimibency,  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Foremen's  Club  has  been  formed,  an 
organization  to  foster  a  more  fraternal  spirit  among  the  foremen  and  assistants.  Mr.  Hart- 
man enters  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  this  move,  as  well  as  of  another  commendable  policy 
of  the  company.  This  is  their  treatment  of  their  aged  employes.  There  is  no  Oslerism 
with  them.  No  matter  how  old  a  man  is,  his  place  is  always  open  to  him,  and  he  is 
favored  in  every  way  possible.  He  came  come  and  go  as  he  feels  able,  and  his  inability  to 
do  the  full  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  his  younger  days,  does  not  bar  him  from  his 
position.  Once  a  Corbin  man,  always  a  Corbin  man,  and  nowhere  can  one  find  employes 
more  loyal  to  their  employers. 

This  feeling  was  well  expressed  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  in  I'ebruary,  1902, 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Company,  by  one  of  the  speakers,  when  he  said. 
"The  key,  the  master  key  and  the  grand  master  key  to  the  success  of  the  company  is  con- 
tained in  the  one  word,  'Loyalty."  "  It  is  this  spirit  of  loyalty  inbred  by  his  business  train- 
ing, and  the  inherent  love  of  justice  and  fair  dealing   in    Mr.    Hartman   that    is  naturally 
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responsible  for  his  political  success.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  successful  man  in  polit- 
ical life  is  the  man  above  all  men  to  be  trusted.  His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He 
despises  double  dealing,  and  for  the  political  trickster  he  has  no  use. 

Mr.  Hartman's  training  and  environments  have  led  him  naturally  into  the  tents  of  the 
Republican  party.  Believing  that  by  the  Republican  party's  success  is  accomplished  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  it  is  for  the  success  of  this  party  that  Mr.  Hartman 
has  worked  unselfishly  for  years,  early  and  late. 

In  his  native  place,  he  has  served  two  terms  in  the  common  council,  and  has  been  town 
committeeman  continuously  since  1888 — for  four  years  of  which  time  he  was  chirmnan  of 
the  committee.  Since  1904,  he  has  been  the  delegate  from  the  Sixth  District  to  the  State 
Central  Committee,  the  last  time  winning  by  a  handsome  majority  over  a  rival  faction  which 
had  put  in  considerable  time  and  effort  to  defeat  him. 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  while  the  few  lines  above  do  not  enumerate  any 
high  official  positions  with  remunerative  salaries  attached,  they  represent  many  years  of 
hard  and  unremitting  work  carried  on  at  considerable  personal  expense  of  time  and  money 
to  Mr.  Hartman.  Only  those  who  have  been  so  engaged  know  the  immense  amount  of 
detail  work  and  drudgery  incident  to  the  committee  room.  Herein  may  be  seen  the  value 
of  his  business  training  which  peculiarly  fits  him  for  such  tasks.  His  recompense  has  been 
the  satisfaction  of  his  work  well  done,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  sure  of  the 
party's  success,  which  in  the  minds  of  those  as  loyal  as  himself,  is  synonymous  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  commonwealth.  He  realizes  with  the  historian,  that  "History  is  past  politics  and 
politics  is  present  history,"  and  that  in  his  part  of  the  making  of  present  history  he  will  do 
what  he  can  to  make  it  right. 

If  Mr.  Hartman  has  ambitions  for  future  political  preferment,  he  has  not  honored  the 
writer  with  his  confidence.  However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  his  sincerity,  his  whole-souled 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  party  and  his  business  ability  merit  recognition.  His  personal 
honesty  is  a  guaranty  that  he  will  not  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  the  honor  or 
benefits  will  not  be  so  much  to  him  as  to  the  party  and  people  whom  he  serves.  They  may 
deem  themselves  fortunate  in  having  in  their  service  the  mature  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  head  and  heart  of  William  T.  Hartman.  '     ,  - 

Mr.  Hartman  is  now  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and  in  this 
office  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  invaluable  member ;  one  whose  careful  training  in 
business  will  serve  well  the  needs  of  the  party,  and  whose  loyal  enthusiasm  will  inspire 
others  to  take  hold  of  the  wheel  and  help  along. 
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Hon.  JUSTUS  A.  TRAUT 


HON.  JUSTUS  A.  TRAUT,  NEW  BRITAIN 


In  science  alone  has  there  been  any  considerable  advance;  only  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  material  world  about  us,  and  in  our  application  of  these  laws  to  our  comfort 
are  we  greatly  different  from  the  men  of  Pompeii  who  lay  even  to-day  wrapped  in  their 
ashen  shrouds. 

What  a  progress  it  has  been  to  be  sure!  From  the  day  Benjamin  Franklin  demon- 
strated the  kinship  of  the  electricity  of  the  laboratory  with  the  lightning  of  the  sky,  to  our 
own  day,  invention  has  trod  so  fast  upon  the  heels  of  discovery  that  the  gasp  of  amazement 
has  scarce  died  from  our  lips  ere  a  new  marvel  brings  it  there  afresh.  For  every  new  law- 
discovered,  a  dozen  new  applications  have  suggested  themselves,  and  machine  has  followed 
machine  into  limbo  as  succeeding  inventions  have  rendered  the  patent  of  yesterday  worth- 
less. New  worlds  have  opened  up  before  us,  and  our  manner  of  material  living  is  utterly 
changed.  The  blending  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  French,  the  practical  and  the  poetic,  has 
resulted  in  a  type  of  intellect  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  work  that  requires  a  strong 
imagination  joined  to  what  we  call  "knack."  Among  Yankees,  too,  the  citizens  of  Connecti- 
cut are  in  the  lead  for  inventive  triumphs.  So  it  shocks  our  amour  propre  not  a  little  to  find 
that  the  man  who  holds  second  place  among  inventors  for  the  number  of  patents  granted  at 
the  United  States  bureau  of  patents,  though  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  is  a  native  of  a  for- 
eign country. 

Mr.  Justus  A.  Traut  was  born  in  Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  the  year  1839. 
He  is  the  son  of  an  inventor,  F.  A.  Traut,  who  acquired  a  snug  fortune,  thanks  to  his  inven- 
tive genius,  and  was  able  to  maintain  a  fine  estate  therefrom  not  far  from  Berlin.  Justus 
A.  Traut's  childhood,  up  to  his  eighth  year,  was  spent  there,  but  owing  to  the  revolution- 
ary troubles,  which  broke  out  in  great  violence  in  1S48,  Mr.  Traut,  Senior,  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  sell  his  somewhat  isolated  place  in  the  country  and  settle  in  Berlin. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire  that  young  Traut  received  his 
education.  The  German  gymnasia  are  noted  for  their  high  standards  and  above  all  for 
their  thoroughness.  It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Traut's  credit  that  he  emerged  with  high  honors 
from  a  Berlin  Gymnasium  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  left  his  school  and  his 
country  at  almost  the  same  time,  for  his  father  was  already  in  America,  and  he  came  in  1854 
to  join  him.  It  is  almost  certain  that  if  Mr.  Traut's  school-days  had  been  spent  in  America 
instead  of  in  Germany,  he  would  not  have  imbibed  so  much  of  that  spirit  of  thoroughness 
which  has  made  for  him  his  success  in  life.  Again,  he  has  gained  in  culture  by  contact  with 
two  intellectual  and  literary  worlds,  which  his  command  of  two  languages  gives  him. 
Father  and  son  worked  together  at  first  for  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Knapp,  of  New  Britain, 
who  were  contractors  and  designers.  This  firm,  in  1856,  with  the  A.  Stanley  &  Co. 
and  Charles  L.  Mead,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  was  merged  into  The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level 
Company.  Justus  A.  Traut  has  remained  with  this  Corporation  ever  since,  or  for  a  period 
of  over  fifty  years.  During  that  time  he  has  worked  unceasingly  for  the  success  of  die 
Corporation.  Again  and  again  he  has  found  ways  of  improving  the  Company's  machin- 
ery, making  beneficial  and  successful  changes  in  their  goods  that  increased  their  renown 
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and  insured  their  demand.  The  Hst  of  novel,  odd  and  useful  devices  which  he  turned  out 
is  very  long.  The  greater  number  of  these  have  to  do  with  carpenters'  tools  and  the  like. 
Others,  again,  illustrate  how  his  genius  took  a  sudden  leap  into  the  realm  of  domestic 
accoutrements,  or  of  sport.  In  all,  these  number  over  three  hundred,  a  splendid  string  of 
trophies,  won  by  hard  and  honest  labor. 

Mr.  Traut  is  interested  in  other  manufacturing  concerns  besides  The  Stanley  Rule  & 
Level  Company.  He  established  the  Traut  &  Hine  Manufacturing  Company  in  1889.  This 
Company  has  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  prosperity  in  its  eighteen  years  of  existence. 

Mr.  Traut  was  one  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  New  Britain  to  help  establish  the 
General  Hospital  there.  Besides,  he  has  helped  guide  it  on  its  way  to  increased  usefulness 
as  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Traut  has  served  his  townsmen  in  a  number  of  offices,  but  is  of  too  retiring  a 
nature  to  bid  for  larger  honors. 

He  loves  the  country  life,  and  with  true  German  studiousness  has  inquired  deeply 
into  the  secrets  of  nature.  That  he  has  a  profoimd  knowledge  of  physics  and  the  laws  of 
mechanics  his  great  array  of  inventions  attest. 

While  still  in  connection  with  The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Company,  Mr.  Traut,  in  the 
year  1890,  established  the  Traut  &  Hine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  made  his 
eldest  son,  George  W.,  Alanagcr.  Father  and  son,  endowed  with  executive  ability, 
thorough,  conscientious  and  able  in  every  respect,  proved  very  successful  managers  and 
manipulators,  and  so  fully  grasped  the  needs  of  the  trade  they  represented  that  within  a 
few  years  the  then  humble  little  shop  in  town  grew  into  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
respected  manufacturing  concerns  in  its  line. 

At  The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Compan)^  Mr.  Traut  is  assisted  by  his  younger  son, 
Frank  L.,  who,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  his  father's  right  hand.  In  fact,  father  and 
son  have  become  inseparable  in  business,  and  are  in  constant  consultation  on  all  matters 
concerning  their  factories,  and  inseparable  friends  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 

During  his  career  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  J.  A.  Traut  has  held  various  town  and  city 
offices.  He  is  President  of  the  Traut  &  Hine  Manufacturing  Company ;  Director  of  the 
New  Britain  National  Bank  of  New  Britain;  served  as  President  of  the  New  Britain  Gen- 
eral Hospital  since  its  organization.  He  resigned  recently  from  this  office,  but  is  still  active 
as  a  Director  of  this  institution,  and  is  on  its  Executive  Board.  He  is  a  generous  contrib- 
utor to  all  philanthropic  undertakings,  and  takes  sincere  and  earnest  interest  in  all  munici- 
pal and  educational  matters  that  make  progress  and  improvement  in  his  community  or  ben- 
efits the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Justus  A.  Traut  is  a  Knight  of  the  Washington  Commandery;  he  belongs  to  the 
Sphinx  Shrine,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  President  of  the  Farmington 
Country  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Britain  and  the  Hartford  Club,  but,  above  all 
else,  he  is  a  man  of  high  principles  and  kindness  of  heart  that  make  him  the  honored  citizen 
and  beloved  friend  that  he  is. 

The  subject  of  the  above  sketch  has  since  "passed  on." 
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Representative  ALBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 


! 


REPRESENTATIVE  ALBERT  F.  ROCKWELL,  BRISTOL 


Thoroughly  in  touch  with  modern  requirements,  a  man  of  the  hour,  with  skill  and 
ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day,  yet  with  a  high-bred  personality,  retiring  and  unaf- 
fected of  manner — these  in  a  few  phrases  sum  up  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  Hon. 
Albert  F.  Rockwell  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  Rockwell  is  at  present  filling  out  his  term  of  a  Representative  from  the  thriving 
town  of  Bristol  and  is  a  man  in  whom  his  colleagues  rightly  place  implicit  confidence ;  for 
his  honor,  sincerity  and  reliability  have  been  tried  again  and  again  and  found  to  be  of  the 
unimpeachable  variety. 

Mr.  Rockwell  has  seen  much  of  his  native  countr)^  for,  outside  of  pleasure  jaunts,  his 
education  and  work  have  carried  him  into  several  different  sections. 

Born  in  WoodhuU,  New  York,  x\pril  8,  1862.  the  son  of  Leander  and  Fidelia  Locke 
Rockwell,  he  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Morris,  III.  His  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  that  town  and  there  he  laid  the  foundations  of  character 
and  business  principles  which  have  stood  by  him  all  of  his  life. 

It  was  to  the  hardware  business  that  he  was  first  attracted  and  soon  after  he  had 
attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  engaged  in  that  business  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

He  continued  successfully  for  four  years  and  in  1888  decided  to  come  North.  Most 
of  the  time  since  that  year  he  has  spent  in  Connecticut. 

Business  has  always  held  a  fascination  for  Mr.  Rockwell  and  for  the  business  life,  he 
is  wonderfully  well  equipped.  He  is  well-poised,  alert,  ambitious,  Avilling  to  sacrifice  pleas- 
ure in  order  to  center  his  energy  on  the  work  in  hand.  He  is  a  master  of  detail.  Knows 
not  only  his  own  w  ork,  its  breadth  and  possibilities,  but  also  the  men  over  whose  destiny  he 
has  control. 

It  is  his  grasp  of  the  personal  side,  his  human  sympathy,  his  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  a  word  of  encouragement  spoken  at  the  exactly  right,  psychological  moment  which 
explains  much  of  his  success. 

He  has  worked  up  from  lower  positions,  has  climbed  the  ladder  and  does  not  forget 
claims  and  hopes  of  others  who  are  striving  to  do  the  same. 

For  this  reason,  he  is  tremendously  popular  with  his  men  and  they  are  glad  to  carry 
out  his  wishes  and  work  with  a  will  under  such  a  leader.  Mr.  Rockwell  is  at  present  the 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  New-Departure  Manufacturing  Company  of  Bris- 
tol, one  of  the  most  important  concerns  in  that  town.  The  principal  article  manufactured 
is  the  "New-Departure  Coaster  Brake"  a  standard  modern  invention,  in  marked  demand 
among  discerning  cyclists. 

The  market  is  a  wide  one  and  Mr.  Rockwell's  tact  and  well  advised  dealings  wdth  men 
have  contributed  to  extend  the  list  of  customers,  quite  materially. 

In  Connecticut,  within  the  past  half  decade,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward 
sending  business  men  to  the  General  Assembly,  electing  them  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  larger 
cities  and  so  distinct  has  been  this  tendency  that  it  has  been  observed  in  the  choice  of  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 
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Americans  are  fast  realizing  that  the  business  man  who  has  attained  success  in  his  own 
Hne,  is  a  most  excellent  man  to  make  and  administer  laws ;  that  the  introduction  of  busi- 
ness methods  into  public  life  is  a  good  thing  to  be  commended  and  to  be  continued. 

Bristol  was  one  of  the  towns  where  this  sentiment  took  deep  root  and  the  Republicans 
of  that  town  concluded  that  they  could  offer  no  more  appealing  candidate  for  representative, 
in  the  election  of  1906,  than  Mr.  Rockwell.  He  was  the  ideal  type  of  successful  business  man 
and  had  a  valuable  asset  in  the  way  of  personal  popularity. 

He  consented  to  accept  the  nomination  and  was  elected.  In  the  House,  he  served 
faithfully  and  with  marked  efficiency  as  the  House  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

As  will  be  recalled  by  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Legislature  of  1907,  some  of 
the  weightiest  matters  in  the  entire  session  were  those  which  came  before  this  committee, 
and  the  skillful  and  brilliant  manner  in  which  these  duties  were  discharged  reflected  credit 
on  each  and  every  member  of  the  committee- 

To  them  fell  the  lot  of  devising  a  plan  to  raise  the  sum  of  $6,500,000  necessary  to 
erect  a  state  arsenal,  state  library  and  effect  large  highway  improvements  and  the  task  was 
wonderfully  well  done. 

Representative  Rockwell  is  married,  his  wife  having  been  Miss  Nettie  E.  Williams,  the 
marriage  taking  place  on  December  24,  1898.    His  home  is  in  Bristol. 

He  is  fond  of  social  life  and  is  a  member  of  the  Country  Club  of  Farmington,  of  the 
Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Masons.  He  fills  an  important  place  in  the  community  and  is 
rated  in  the  forefront  of  Bristol's  honored  citizens,  making  his  interests  and  ambitions  par- 
allel with  those  of  the  town  of  his  adoption. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  W.  CORBIN 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CORBIN,  NEW  BRITAIN 


The  name  of  Corbin  associated  with  big  hardware  enterprises  has  gone  forth  all  over 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  Connecticut,  there  is  not  a  man  engaged  or  interested  in 
manufactures  to  whom  it  is  not  familiar. 

George  W.  Corbin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  worthy  bearer  of  the  name.  He  has 
not  yet  seen  his  golden  birthday  anniversary,  having  been  born  March  3,  1859. 

Like  many  New  England  men,  he  was  born  in  the  town  where  he  has  won  distinction, 
and  it  was  in  New  Britain  that  his  infancy  and  childhood  were  spent-  After  completing  his 
education  in  the  New  Britain  public  schools,  he  became  a  student  in  Wesleyan  Academy, 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  where  he  completed  his  studies  and  prepared  for  life. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Waldo  Corbin,  a  brother  of  Philip  Corbin,  President  of 
the  American  Hardware  Corporation.  It  was  only  natural  that  his  mind  should  turn  in  the 
industrial  direction.  New  Britain  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  city,  and  the  P.  &  F.  Corbin 
Company  is,  far  and  away,  the  most  important  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  young  college  graduate,  nephew  of  the  famous 
manufacturer,  to  have  taken  some  high  positon  in  the  concern,  had  he  wished  to  begin  life 
in  a  post  secured  only  by  influence. 

But  George  W.  Corbin  was  not  of  that  calibre  of  manhood.  He  wanted  to  do  things 
well,  and  realized  that  to  master  the  business  he  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  So  he  entered  the 
factory  in  the  same  humble  rank  as  any  other  new  and  "green"  factory  hand,  and  toiled 
through  the  several  years  needed  to  learn  the  business.  True,  he  was  brighter  than  most, 
had  a  keen  grasp  of  the  business,  and  naturally  a  closer  interest  than  many,  so  in  those 
years  he  learned  thoroughly  and  well.  The  men  at  the  head  recognized  his  ability,  and  to 
further  test  his  qualifications,  as  well  as  reward  his  efforts,  they  sent  him  out  on  the  road. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably  pleasing  personality  and  that  charm  of  a  quick  wit, 
which,  while  keen,  never  stings.  These  qualities  opened  the  road  to  success,  as  they  were 
enriched  by  a  business  sagacity  quite  as  wonderful.  Traveling,  as  he  did,  all  over  the 
country,  he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  salesman  in  all  of  the  big  trade  centers  of  the 
United  States,  a  reputation  which  could  justly  be  called  national. 

Naturally,  he  concentrated  his  attention  still  more  strongly  on  the  hardware  business, 
in  which  his  entire  family  was  interested,  and,  with  his  highly-developed  qualifications,  he 
became  a  very  important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Corbin  Cabinet  Lock  Company, 
which  was  established  in  1882.  Later  he  was  chosen  as  President  of  this  branch  of  the 
American  Hardware  Corporation. 

Re-organization  of  the  L^nion  Manufacturing  Company  also  fell  mainly  on  him,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  he  was  elected  its  President.  Business  claims  a  great  part  of  his  time  and 
attention,  and  his  interests  are  large  and  varied. 

In  the  political  life  he  has  also  played  a  conspicuous  part.  With  such  a  personality, 
such  rare  good  humor,  and  never-failing  wit,  he  would  naturally  have  a  very  wide  circle 
of  friends.    His  splendid  business  record,  too,  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  political 
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workers  early  in  life.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  was  chosen  as  Councilman  for  the  P'irst 
Ward. 

Under  the  new  charter  which  went  into  effect  in  1894,  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  Mayor, 
and  his  great  strength  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  defeated  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  city,  the  late  Congressman  Robert  J.  Vance. 

The  schools  have  been  one  of  his  hobbies,  and  he  was  recently  chosen  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  A  new  school  was  projected  and  Mr.  Corbin  at  once  chosen  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  plans  for  building  the  school  in  the  northwestern  part  of  his  city. 

His  friends  have  frecjuently  urged  him  to  run  for  Senator,  and  in  the  last  campaign  he 
was  the  Republican  candidate  from  the  Sixth  District,  receiving  the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion, but  was  defeated. 

Socially  he  has  tremendous  popularity.  He  is  affiliated  with  practically  all  of  the 
v\"eIl-known  secret  societies,  and  is  prominent  in  fraternal  activities.  His  interests  also  cover 
the  philanthropic  field.  His  wife  is  an  active  Sunshiner,  and  Mr.  Corbin  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  all  charitable  organizations. 

His  unaffected  manner  and  warm  interest  in  all  that  concerns  humanity,  his  attitude 
towards  his  employes,  and  his  friendly  way  of  greeting  all,  have  combined  to  make  him  one 
of  the  most  deservedly  popular  men  in  New  Britain. 

His  home  is  a  centre  of  social  life,  and  when  he  can  drop  business  cares  long  enough. 
Mr.  Corbin  likes  to  travel. 

He  is  adding  daily  to  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Corbin  name,  and  is  increasing  the 
honor  and  respect  in  which  he  is  held. 
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Hon.  JOHN  WILKINSON 


HON.  JOHN  WILKINSON,  WEST  HAVEN 


God,  give  us  men,  the  time  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

]\Ien  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie ; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking ; 

Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog, 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

The  above  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  J.  G.  Holland,  seems  to  voice  exactly  the  sen- 
timents of  the  general  public  to-day. 

We  need  "men" — good  men — strong  men— "'men  who  live  above  the  fog" — men  who 
see  their  duty  toward  their  fellow-men  and  are  anxious  to  follow  the  proper  path  to  assist  in 
their  betterment. 

While  West  Haven  has  many  times  before  been  glad  to  throw  the  limelight  on  the 
beautiful  career  of  some  of  its  townsmen  who  have  filled  the  recjuirements  of  the  above,  it 
can  truly  be  proud  of  the  past  record  of  Judge  Wilkinson.  A  man  of  opinions,  of  a  will, 
and  of  a  character  knowing  no  fear,  he  has  endeared  himself,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of 
West  Haven,  but  there  is  not  a  town  or  city  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  but  what  has  an 
affection  for  him. 

Why?  There  are  several  reasons.  The  Judge  is  a  very  agreeable  man  to  know.  He 
is  kind-hearted  and  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  He  has  a  cheery  word  for  everybody 
— he  has — well,  why  try  to  enumerate  ? 

Senator  Bayard  in  addressing  the  students  of  Virginia  University  might  well  have 
taken  as  a  subject  the  life  of  Judge  Wilkinson,  for  he  said: 

,'"Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize, 
Go— lose  or  conquer,  as  you  can ; 
But  if  you  fall  or  if  you  rise. 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman." 

There's  the  secret  in  verse.  Sociable,  quick  to  make  good  friends  and  quick  to  dis- 
cover bad  ones,  straightforward  in  dealings  of  any  sort,  he  has  both  in  private  and  public 
life  gathered  under  his  banner  a  host  of  followers  who  look  upon  the  Judge  as  a  leader  and 
who  pay  high  regard  to  his  views  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day. 

But  to  tell  about  Judge  Wilkinson,  of  course  his  birthplace  must  be  recorded,  and  that 
was  no  greater  distance  from  his  present  abode  than  New  Haven,  for  he  was  born  in  that 
city  on  December  19,  1856.  His  father  was  John  Wilkinson,  his  mother,  Elizabeth  (Mof- 
fatt)  Wilkinson.  In  the  i86o's  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  and  up  to  1873. 
when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  to  learn  the  confectioner's  trade.    Haven't  you  ever 
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heard  of  Wilkinson's  candy  store  in  West  Haven?  That's  his  place  of  business  nowa- 
days, and  judging  by  the  product  turned  out,  the  years  following  1873  were  full  of  good 
experience  for  young  Wilkinson. 

On  November  27,  1878,  he  married  Miss  Ella  J.  Smith,  daughter  of  Edward  A. 
Smith,  and  a  daughter  blesses  the  union,  Mary  Ella  Wilkinson. 

For  thirty-five  years  Judge  Wilkinson  lived  in  New  Haven,  but  in  189 1  he  located  in 
West  Haven,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

If  you  have  ever  heard  of  Judge  Wilkinson  it  isn't  necessary  to  chronicle  that  he  is  a 
strong  Republican,  for  he  has  held  many  offices  under  Republican  administration,  and 
although  tried  in  various  positions,  has  never  yet  been  found  wanting.  He  has  served  for 
three  consecutive  terms  as  grand  juror  of  the  town  of  Orange,  for  two  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  warden  and  burgesses  and  one  year  he  was  tax  collector  of  the  borough 
of  West  Haven.  In  April,  190T,  he  was  elected  Deputy  Clerk  and  Judge  of  the  Orange  Town 
Court,  was  re-elected  in  1903  and  again  in  1905. 

As  a  Judge  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  absolutely  fearless  and  fair.  But  to  prove  that 
he  is  tenacious  of  his  convictions,  just  acc[uaint  yourself  with  the  way  he  fought  for  t'ne 
several  measures  he  interested  himself  in  while  in  the  House  of  Reprsentatives,  particularly 
the  efforts  he  made  to  have  his  committee's  report  accepted,  he  being  a  member  of  the  very 
important  committee  on  cities  and  boroughs. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  during  the  very  busy  career  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  he  has 
always  found  time  to  attend  to  his  religious  duties,  for  he  is  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  Socially  he  has  won  considerable  distinction,  for  he  is  past  master  of 
Olive  Branch,  No.  84,  F.  and  A.  M.;  he  is  secretary  of  Annawan  Lodge,  No.  115,  F.  and  A. 
M. ;  secretary  of  Joseph  Andrews  Chapter,  No.  46,  R.  A.  M.,  and  past  high  priest  of  Joseph 
Andrews  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.  He  has  won  distinction  in  each  office  to  which  he  has  been 
elected,  and  has  brought  to  each  position  a  business-like  method  which  shows  his  strong  indi- 
viduality. 

As  presiding  Judge  of  the  Orange  Town  court  he  has  rapidly  enforced  the  law 
against  wanton  law-breakers,  but  he  is  not  one  to  forget  that  mercy  is  a  cjuality  which  is 
capable  of  exercise  in  the  cause  of  good  order  and  good  morals. 

While  we  might  predict,  and  predict  truthfully,  a  very  successful  career  for  Judge 
Wilkinson,  it  is  unnecessary  so  to  do,  for  he  has  stationed  himself  so  strongly  in  the  hearts 
of  his  constituents,  and  they  in  turn  have  such  faith  in  his  sound  judgment,  that  political 
success  must  needs  be  his,  and  any  person  knowing  the  Judge,  will  agree,  and  must  believe, 
that  he  is  capable  of  satisfactorily  serving  his  party  and  his  friends  in  whatever  capacity 
they  may  see  fit  to  elect  him. 
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"Delightful  task !  to  hear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  Idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  Instruction  o'er  the  Mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  Spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  Purpose  in  the  glowing  breast." 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  things  in  the  history  of  letters  is  the  struggle  which  cer- 
tain men  have  made  successfully  against  great  odds.  The  tameless  spirit — which  Walter 
Scott  showed  in  the  face  of  financial  disaster  is  proverbial,  and  has  been  equalled  in  our 
times  by  Mark  Twain — surpassed  as  for  cash  results.  But  our  hearts  are  touched  with  a 
deeper  thrill  when  some  physical  ailment  puts  an  all  but  insurmountable  barrier  in  the 
path.  Scott  and  Clemens,  whatever  their  rating  in  Bradstreets,  were  in  good  health.  But 
when  we  contemplate  the  "long  sickness"  that  life  was  to  Pope,  we  are  inclined  to  forgive 
him  his  satire ;  when  we  remember  Heine's  unstrung  nerves  and  the  torture  of  his  later  years, 
we  are  amazed  to  find  so  much  sweetness  mixed  with  the  bitter  in  his  writings. 

Somehow  we  think  of  blind  Milton  as  merely  singing  out  the  divine  melodies  hidden  in 
his  soul,  for  which  he  was  the  better  adapted,  because  a  curtain  was  drawn  over  the  outer 
Avorld ;  but  when  we  read  one  of  Prescott's  histories,  with  its  wealth  of  detailed  knowlede-e 
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and  curious  annotations,  we  gasp  at  the  prodigious  effort  of  will  required  to  make  headway 
against  such  adverse  winds. 

That  is  what  certain  of  his  friends  admire  most  in  Professor  David  N.  Camp.  Thev 
admire  the  pluck  with  which  he  has  returned  again  and  again  to  the  battle  though  forced 
several  times  to  quit  by  reason  of  ill  health.  In  the  first  place  he  was  obliged,  because  of  his 
delicate  health  as  a  boy,  to  relinquish  the  career  for  which  his  mother  had  destined  him,  that 
of  a  missionary.  Man,  or  his  mother  propose.;,  but  God  disposes.  Perhaps,  had  Professor 
Camp  gone  away  to  some  cannibal  island  to  carry  the  light,  he  would  have  been  more  preyetl 
upon  than  praying,  and  ended  by  becoming  a  heathen  himself,  in  the  due  course  of  assimila- 
tion, instead  of  becoming  one  of  Connecticut's  most  venerable  and  influential  educators, 
which  is  much  nicer. 

Mr.  Camp  was  born  on  the  third  of  October,  1820,  in  the  town  of  Durham,  Conn. 
His  father  was  one  of  those  high-browed  farmers,  who  were  the  glory  and  the  bulwark  of  our 
commonwealth,  a  teacher  as  well  as  farmer,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  deacon  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  Professor  Camp's  ancestry  in  this  country  goes  back  on  his  father's 
side  to  Nicholas  Camp,  who  arrived  in  1638,  and  on  his  mother's  side  to  Theophilus 
Eaton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  so  he  is  a  "nutmeo-ger"  of  the 
deepest  dye.  David  Camp's  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  where 
light  reading  would  not  have  been  tolerated,  even  if  the  hour  of  the  "ten  best  sellers"  had 
yet  struck,  and  he  took  recreation  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Private  instruction  received  at 
home  was  supplemented  by  a  course  at  Durham  Academy,  and  afterward  at  Meriden  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Hartford  Grammar  School.    An  illness,  which  left  him  nearly  blind,  pre- 
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vented  his  continuing  with  a  college  course,  though  in  1853,  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale. 

On  leaving  school,  Mr.  Camp  determined  to  become  an  educator.  He  taught  for  some 
years  in  the  schools  of  Guilford,  Branford,  North  Branford,  and  Meriden — in  Meri- 
den  Institute.  He  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  and  geography  in 
the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  at  its  founding  in  1850;  became  the  assistant  principal 
two  years  later,  and  in  1857,  became  principal.  His  influence  in  this  school  was  state-wide, 
as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  the  intellectual  life  of  teachers,  who  in  turn 
were  to  sow  the  good  seed  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  also 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  his  official  capacity  visited  nearly  every  town 
in  the  state,  and  many  towns  several  times,  lecturing  and  holding  Teachers'  Institutes. 
Professor  Camp  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  work;  so  much  so,  that  after  sixteen  years  of 
incessant  labor  in  the  service  of  the  state,  his  exhausted  frame  called  out  for  rest.  He 
resigned  his  position,  and  sought  a  change  of  ideas,  if  not  complete  rest  in  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Europe,  where  he  was  given  an  opportunity  to  compare  European  methods  of  peda- 
gogy with  each  other  and  with  our  own. 

He  received  a  call  while  abroad  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Geography  in  Mary- 
land State  College  on  its  re-opening  after  the  Civil  War,  October,  1866. 

In  1867  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  in  Washington,  with  Dr.  Henry  Bar- 
nard as  commissioner.  Dr.  Barnard  had  previously  been  associated  with  Professor  Camp 
in  educational  work  in  Connecticut  and  Maryland  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  the  for- 
mer's stafT,  and  thereby  Professor  Camp's  sphere  of  influence  became  national.  He  was 
employed  by  the  bureau  in  visiting  the  different  states  north  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  as  far  west  a.^  Iowa,  to  gather  information  and  hold  conferences  with  teachers  and 
other  educators. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1868,  Professor  Camp  was  appointed  administrator 
of  the  estate,  and  returned  to  Connecticut,  where  he  was  engaged  in  administrative  duties 
for  some  months,  and  afterwards  in  literary  work  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  fruit  of  this  labor  is  seen  in  "The  Globe  Manual,"  "The  Primary,  Intermediate 
and  Higher  Geographies,"  "The  Outline  Maps  of  the  World,"  "The  American  Year  Book 
and  National  Register,"  "The  History  of  New  Britain,  Farmington  and  Berlin,"  etc. 

He  was  for  several  years  Editor  a.n(.\  Manager  oi  the  Coiiiiccticitf  Coiiiiiioii  School 
Journal  and  The  Neiv  Britain  Herald. 

Once  more  the  pedagogic  instinct  drew  into  the  stress  of  active  teaching,  this  time 
in  New  Britain  Seminary,  which  he  founded  in  1870,  but  again  his  failing  health  warned 
him  that  if  his  enthusiasm  for  his  beloved  profession  knew  no  bounds,  his  endurance  at 
least  had  its  limits.  He  therefore,  retired  in  1880.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  and  to  active  business;  for  this  "missionaire  rate,"  who  became  so  forceful 
an  educator,  is  none  of  your  namby-pamby  theorists  who  eschew  all  knowledge  of  the  work- 
a-day  practical  world,  who  would  be,  on  Wall  Street,  very  much  like  the  false  prophets  in  the 
lion's  den  the  day  after  Daniel  left  it.    In  Professor  Camp,  the  intellectual  nature  is  based 
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upon  a  f(>undation  of  shrewd,  practical  common  sense;  in  oihcr  words,  he  is  a  real  Yankee, 
"to  the  manor  born."  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term  bicii  cnfendn!  It  is  the  race  capable  of 
making  wooden  nutmegs,  but  whose  intellectual  keenness  is  tempered  by  strong  Christian 
principles  that  has  turned  the  world  "tapsalteerie."  If  George  Washington  really  and  truly 
couldn't  tell  a  lie.  why  he  was  no  Yankee,  that's  all. 

Professor  Camp  is  interested  in  several  business  concerns.  He  is  President  of  the 
Adkins  Printing  Co. ;  of  the  Skinner  Chuck  Co.  ;  a  Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  New 
Pjritain  National  Bank  ;  and  a  Director  of  some  other  corporations. 

Politically,  Professor  Camp  is  a  Republican.  His  has  always  been  a  popular  name  on 
their  ticket,  and  he  has  brought  honor  to  his  partv  as  well  as  to  himself,  as  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  as  Alderman,  Mayor,  x-Vssemblyman,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education. 

Professor  Camp's  rank  as  an  educator  has  been  recognized  in  his  election  as  Secretary, 
then  President  of  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  Association;  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational .-Vssociation.  For  several  years,  he  was  President  of  the  New  Britain  Institute  and 
is  now  \"ice-Presitlent,  and  he  has  been  chairman  of  its  library  committee,  in  all  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

In  1844.  he  joined  his  lot  with  that  of  Sarah  Adaline  Howd.  Two  children  came  to 
crown  a  happy  marriage.  One  is  still  living,  ]\Irs.  Emma  C.  Rogers,  wife  of  Deacon  Daniel 
O.  Rogers.  Five  of  his  grandchildren  have  been  graduated  from  college  or  university. 
One  is  now  a  missionary  in  Turkey,  Asia;  another  is  pastor  of  a  church  in  Vermont,  but 
under  appointment  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  a  foreign  missionary;  and 
a  third  is  an  instructor  in  Harvard  University. 

I  have  yet  to  touch  upon  a  phase  of  the  activity  of  him  whom  we  may  justly  call  the 
"grand  old  man"  of  Connecticut,  that  is,  second  to  none  in  its  influence  upon  the  material, 
mental  and  moral  welfare  of  our  State.  I  nitan  his  whole-souled  endeavors  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Pie  was  for  ten  years  President  of  the  Connecticut  Temperance  Society  and 
is  now  a  Life  Director.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Society  has  accomplished  an  untold  good. 
For  who  can  count  the  value  of  lives  saved  froni  the  curse  of  drink? 

As  was  to  be  expected,  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  work  of  missions. 
.Vs  he  could  not  give  personal  field  service,  he  gave  the  best  talent  he  had,  namely,  execu- 
tive ability.  He  has  been  auditor  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
[Missionary  Society  for  twenty-five  years.  Since  1900,  he  has  been  President  of  the  Society. 
He  has  been  auditor  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United 
States,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

To  David  N.  Camp,  educator,  upright  business  man.  and  untiring  Christian  reformer, 
the  people  of  Connecticut  owe  a  debt,  which  they  can  repa\"  onl}-  by  making  their  lives  con- 
form more  closely  to  the  Ideal  he  has  so  long  beheld. 
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Mr.  Charles  E.  ^litchell  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  Hartford  County,  Connecti- 
cut, on  May  ii,  1837.  His  first  American  ancestor  on  his  mother's  side  was  that  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  Puritan  preacher,  who  did  so  much  for  the  beginning  of  the  Connecticut  col- 
ony. Later  in  the  line  came  Ira  Hooker,  Mr.  Mitchell's  grandfather,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  somewhat  prominent  in  the  state  politics  of  his  day.  His  j^aternal  grandfather  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  father,  George  H.  Mitchell,  was  postmaster  at  Bristol,  and  a  merchant. 
His  mother  was  Lurene  Hooker  Mitchell,  a  woman  built  in  a  noble  mould,  whose  sympathy 
and  care  turned  her  son's  unfoldiu'''  faculties  toward  worthy  aims.  It  was  she  who  taught 
his  young  mind,  eager  for  knowledge,  to  quaff  of  the  purest  Pierian  springs.  The  lines  of 
our  greatest  poets  gave  delight  to  him ;  the  pages  of  iMacaulay's  History  aroused  in  him  the 
responsive  thrill  of  awakening  ambition. 

His  preparatory  schooling  was  somewhat  irregular,  because  of  the  assistance  he  gave 
his  father  in  the  post-ofifice.  He  recited  to  the  Pligh  School  teacher  out  of  hours,  and  some- 
times to  a  clergyman  of  the  town.  His  work  was  none  the  less  thorough  for  being  per- 
formed in  this  way,  and  he  had  no  dullards  in  his  class  to  hold  him  back.  By  way  of  for- 
mal preparation  for  entry  to  Brown  University,  he  passed  a  year  at  Williston  Seminary.  He 
w-as  graduated  from  the  University  in  1861.  Plis  college  course  was  followed  by  a  year  or  two 
of  High  School  teaching.  Then  he  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  a  law  course  at  Albany 
Law  School.  He  received  his  sheepskin  from  this  institution  in  1864,  and  began  a  general 
practice  in  New-  Britain.  Perhaps  the  early  interest  he  had  felt  in  the  study  of  mechanics 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  his  practice,  from  being  general  at  first,  trended  rapidly  toward 
specialization  on  the  subject  of  patents. 

His  success  in  the  handling  of  patents  and  trade-mark  cases  was  marked  ;  his  clients 
came  from  far  and  near,  as  well  as  from  his  adopted  city,  and  he  found  himself,  before  long, 
of  national  reputation,  and  often  pleading  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  .  • 

Mr.  INIitchell  became  so  well  and  favorably  known  by  the  patent  lawyers  and  their 
clients,  the  inventors  all  over  America,  that  his  selection  by  President  Harrison  w-as  among 
the  most  satisfactory  presidential  appointments. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  an  excellent  opportunity  during  his  incumbency  of  this  ofifice,  to 
show  that  he  was  not  only  a  mere  theorist  who  could  grasp  the  tangled  ends  of  a  legal  snarl 
and  lay  its  straightened  threads  in  order  before  the  eminent  justices,  but  that  he  was  a  practi- 
cal man  who  could  make  things  and  men  work. 

If  Sisyphus  should  be  offered  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents,  he  would 
probably  accept,  never  having  been  in  Washington,  but  after  his  first  week  in  the  depart- 
ment, he  would  seek  rest  in  his  old  job  of  rolling  that  stone  up  the  hill.  No  one  has  ever 
caught  up  with  the  work  at  the  Patent  Ofifice,  and  whether  they  ever  will,  is  an  unsolved  rid- 
dle.   In  that  Bureau,  when  they  are  not  hopelessly  buried  beneath  the  ever-swelling  flood 
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of  applications,  they  call  it  getting  ahead.  Things  are  not  so  bad  nowadays  as  they  used  to 
be.  They  say  they  are  only  about  six  months  behind-hand  now.  The  improved  state  of 
affairs  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  introduction  of  certain  reforms  by  Mr.  Mitchell, whereby 
the  vast  influx  of  business  might  be  more  expeditiously  handled.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he 
resigned  from  this  position  to  open  up  a  practice  in  New  York  City.  Needless  to  say,  the 
excellent  experience  he  had  had  as  Commissioner,  with  the  wide  acquaintance  gained  in  the 
performance  of  his  functions,  made  him  an  even  more  valuable  lawyer  after  his  return,  and 
for  more  than  ten  years  he  had  a  very  large  practice  in  New  York  City  representing  the 
larger  electricity  interests,  including  those  controlling  the  Edison  incandescent  lamp  patents 
and  the  Sprague  multiple  unit  patents  for  railway  propulsion.  Trouble  with  his  eyesight 
led  him,  in  1902,  to  drop  the  practice  of  law,  and  he  returned  to  New  Britain,  his  former 
residence.  Before  going  to  Washington  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Governor  Ingersoll 
in  some  of  the  leading  cases  relating  to  the  "Rogers"  trademark  for  silver-plated  ware. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  never  aspired  greatly  to  public  office;  all  his  prominence  in  that  line 
has  been  thrust  when  public  favor  courted  him, — his  gallantry  has  prevented  him  from  being 
rude  to  her.  Thus  we  find  him  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  in  1880  and 
1881.  During  the  first  session  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  corporations;  dur- 
ing the  second,  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  As  a  labor  of  love, 
he  appeared  on  the  stump  during  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1880  and  1884.  He  was 
also  at  one  time  city  attorney  of  New  Britain,  the  first  to  hold  that  office.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  had  an  interest  in  several  business  concerns,  and  is  president  of  one  of  them,  the  Stan- 
ley Rule  &  Level  Company. 

He  has  extensive  club  affiliations,  holding  membership  in  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Bar  Association  of  New  York  City,  Hartford  County  Bar,  Cen- 
tury Club,  University  Club,  Hardware  Club,  New  England  Society  and  the  New  Britain  Club. 

In  1866  Mr.  Mitchell  married  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Chamberlain.  They  have  three  sons, 
Robert  C,  Charles  H.  and  George  Henry.  The  eldest  and  youngest  are  practicing  law  in 
New  York  City;  the  middle  one  is  prosecuting  attorney  of  New  Britain. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  attention  is  not  too  thoroughly  focussed  on  affairs  of  wide-reaching 
importance  for  him  to  be  oblivious  of  his  duties  as  a  neighbor.  In  church  and  social  gath- 
erings he  is  always  cordial  and  helpful.  By  kindly  acts,  and  above  all,  by  force  of  example, 
he  is  doing  much  to  make  his  corner  of  the  wijrld  better. 
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Town  Clerk 

Popular !  That's  the  word  for  it.  Among  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Frederick 
E.  Whitaker  is  decidedly  popular.  A  stranger  in  a  curious  mood  might  ask  what  Mr.  Whit- 
aker  has  done  to  make  him  such  a  favorite  with  the  people.  Why,  bless  you,  it  isn't  what 
a  man  does,  usually,  that  makes  hini  strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  Lots  of  men 
haven't  done  anything  at  all,  and  the  less  they  do,  the  more  popular  they  are.  Not  but  that 
Mr.  Whitaker  has  done  enough  ;  he  has  kept  pretty  busy  at  the  woodpile  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. It's  what  a  man  is,  that  works  the  magic  spell  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  It  is  the  Q-enial  soul  shining  out  in  pleasant  words  and  kindly  deeds,  the 
generous  heart  that  knows  no  bounds  of  creed  or  party  that  completes  the  circuit  of  friend- 
liness between  him  and  those  whom  he  meets  in  the  most  casual  way.  An  instance  of  the 
general  esteem  in  which  ]\Ir.  Whitaker  is  held  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the  recent 
political  landslide,  which  swept  so  many  Republican  landmarks  off  the  chart,  he  was  almost 
the  only  one  to  keep  his  feet  under  him.  He  is  doing  effective  work  as  Town  Clerk,  and 
having  the  sanction  of  both  parties,  it  looks  as  though,  while  parties  come  and  parties  go, 
he  could  keep  right  on,  forever,  like  Tennyson's  Brook.  That  is,  of  course,  provided  the 
germs  of  ambition  be  not  knawing  at  his  vitals.  If  they  are,  he  will  go  higher  and  hold  down 
some  State  office  as  gracefully  and  as  acceptably  as  he  has  done  in  the  past.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker's  long  list  of  close  personal  friends  in  the  ranks  of  the  adversary,  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  Mark  Twain's  answer  to  an  over-zealous  reformer,  who  asked  him  if  he  didn't  expect  to 
go  to  Heaven.  "Well,"  said  he,  'T  can't  C|uite  make  up  my  mind;  you  see  I  have  lots  of 
friends  in  both  places."  Mr.  Whitaker's  mind  is  made  up,  as  far  as  that  goes.  He  is  no 
trimmer  by  any  means.  His  lot  is  cast  with  the  Republicans,  sink  or  swim,  and  he  has 
served  them  none  the  less  faithfully  for  having  made  friends  of  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Whitaker  was  born  in  Eastford,  Windham  County,  Conn.,  on  July  27,  1863. 
Before  his  schooling  began,  his  people  had  moved  to  Willimantic  where  he  received  a 
thorough  training  in  the  public  schools.  On  completing  his  education,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  W.  G.  &  A.  R.  Morrison  Company,  with  whom  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist. 
He  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  determined  to  make  New  Haven  his  home,  hav- 
ing secured  employment  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  He 
worked  for  them  for  about  fifteen  years,  being  for  a  long  time  foreman,  and  a  highly  val- 
ued employe. 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  a  keen  student  of  human  nature,  and  being  of  a  social  nature,  a  good 
"mixer,"  he  most  naturally  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  New 
Haven,  and  soon  was  recognized  as  "a  coming  man."  He  showed  himself  untiring  in  the 
interests  of  his  party  organization,  and  his  popularity  and  ability  soon  gained  for  him  the 
Republican  nomination  for  councilman  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  Now  this  ward  usually  went 
Democratic,  and  the  Republican  candidate  was  usually  some  self-sacriiicing  hero  who  put 
himself  up  to  be  shot  at  and  fill  the  gap.    But  Whitaker  went  out  to  win,  not  to  be  carried 
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home  on  a  shutter,  and  have  people  say,  "How  natural  he  looks !  He  died  bravely  in  a  lost 
cause.''  And  he  did  win.  He  hasn't  shaken  the  habit  yet.  This  victory  brought  no  little 
encouragenient  to  the  Republicans,  and  the  following  year,  he  loaded  his  gun  for  still  heavier 
game,  and  bagged  an  alderman's  place.  Since  then  his  party  has  looked  upon  him  as  "old 
reliable"  for  getting  votes  and  for  getting  out  the  vote.  In  1897,  Mayor  Farnsworth 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  sewers,  and  he  served  in  that  position  with  signal  success. 
Mayor  Studley  appointed  him  superintendent  of  streets  in  1900.  Under  his  administration, 
the  street  department  made  many  improvements  while  Mr.  Whitaker  established  a  record 
for  ability  to  get  things  done.  In  1905,  Mr.  Whitaker  presented  himself  as  candidate  for 
the  position  of  Town  Clerk.  Of  course,  he  got  the  nomination,  for  his  party  relied  on  him 
to  get  the  vote  if  anyone  could.  Frederick  H.  Brethauer  was  the  opposing  candidate,  con- 
sidered remarkably  strong  by  his  party,  and  the  contest  promised  to  be  close  and  interesting. 
His  election  by  a  large  majority  was  only  another  manifestation  of  the  confidence  the  people 
had  in  him — which  is  a  longer  way  of  saying  popularity.  Since  becoming  Town  Clerk,  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  introduced  several  new  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  his  office,  which  have 
proved  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  his  working  force.  He  has  always  been  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful  of  those  who  are  employed  under  him,  whatever  his  position  was. 
Fie  believes  in  the  Golden  Rule,  and  tries  to  live  up  to  it  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Republican  Committee.  He 
has  managed  the  afifairs  of  that  organization  so  admirably  that  his  fellow-Republicans  desire 
his  services  in  a  broader  field,  and  therefore  have  made  him  a  member  of  the  State  Central 
Committee  for  the  Tenth  Senatorial  District.  In  the  future  he  will  sit  at  the  councils  of 
that  committee,  and  will  thereby  exercise  an  influence  in  State  Politics. 
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JOSEPH  F.  O'BRIEN 


JOSEPH  F.  O'BRIEN,  NEW  HAVEN 


Assistant  Building  Inspector 

Distinguished  in  all  that  tends  for  good  to  the  Irish  race,  the  O'Brien  family,  from 
which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  sprung,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  of  any  Irish 
family  in  New  Haven. 

The  valor,  irrepressible  courage  and  magnetic  personality  which  are  a  few  of  the 
striking  attributes  of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  O'Brien,  recently  appointed  assistant  building  inspector 
for  the  city  of  New  Haven,  are  directly  due  to  his  Irish  birth  and  blood. 

When  but  an  infant  his  parents  bade  adieu  to  the  beautiful  Emerald  Isle  and  sailed  for 
America,  the  land  of  hope.  They  chose  New  Haven  as  their  home  and  here  young  Joseph 
first  attended  school.  He  is  a  product  of  the  Hamilton  Grammar  School,  where  he 
obtained  practically  all  of  his  education. 

His  uncle.  Captain  Lawrence  O'Brien,  whose  bravery  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
was  succeeded  by  his  sailing  for  Ireland,  where  he  fought  so  enthusiastically  for  Ireland's 
freedom  that  he  was  condemned  to  a  term  in  prison,  was  an  inspiration  for  the  young  man, 
and  his  life  has  been  marked  by  his  devotion  to  Ireland's  cause. 

He  has  long  been  president  of  the  Emmet  Club,  which  is  composed  of  the  most  influ- 
ential Irishmen  and  Irish-Americans  in  New  Haven  and  vicinity,  and  is  also  allied  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

He  is  an  expert  parliamentarian,  a  man  of  easy,  clean-cut  address  and  makes  the  ideal 
presiding  officer.  His  fluency  of  speech,  and  quiet  command  of  his  audience  makes  him 
much  sought  to  present  memorials,  resolutions,  etc.,  to  large  gatherings  of  people. 

It  was  in  1884,  that  he  cast  his  first  vote,  and  became  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party,  his  initial  vote  being  cast  for  James  G.  Blaine.  It  was  a  memorable  cam- 
paign and  as  secretary  of  the  Central  Irish-American  Blaine  and  Logan  Club,  Mr.  O'Brien 
became  widely  known  among  the  Republicans  of  the  city. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  been  a'.sociated  with  the  Sperry  &  Treat  Company,  of 
which  Congressman  N.  D.  Sperry  is  the  senior  member,  and  has  risen  to  the  position  of 
foreman. 

He  has  always  been  affiliated  with  union  labor  and  is  deeply  respected  and  trusted  in 
labor  circles. 

His  social  popularity  is  strong  and  he  has  the  sincere  friendship  of  the  best  citizens  of 
the  city.  He  has  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  address  which  but  reflects  the  warmth  of  his 
heart.  His  character  has  the  strength  of  simplicity,  the  richness  of  sincerity  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor. 

A  profound  reader,  he  has  stored  his  mind  with  a  wealth  of  information  on  all  sub- 
jects of  vital  interest  to  mankind,  and  his  conversation  is  delightful. 
He  is  married  and  eight  children  have  been  born  to  him. 

His  life  work  has  prevented  his  acceptance  of  public  office  until  recently.  In  the  last 
campaign,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Eleventh  Senatorial  District,  but 
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although  he  made  a  most  creditable  run,  the  District  has  always  been  too  decidedly  Demo- 
cratic for  him  to  win. 

His  victorious  opponent,  Senator  Shanley,  was  a  schoolmate  and  the  two  have  always 
maintained  the  most  friendly  relations.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  connection 
with  Mr.  O'Brien.  His  friends  are  confined  to  no  party,  no  creed.  He  is  a  man  among 
men  and  held  in  esteem  because  of  his  finely  molded  character,  his  tact  and  sterling  manhood. 

,  -  He  is  a  representative  of  the  indomitable  young  Irishman  who  has  hewed  out  his 
career,  taken  his  rightful  place  in  life,  through  courage,  energy  and  determination,  and  who 
never  falters  in  the  face  of  any  adversity  no  matter  how  great.  Broad-minded  and  a  student 
of  life  and  men,  he  knows  how  to  manage  others  and  makes  the  ideal  foreman,  knowing  how 
to  treat  his  men,  and  in  turn  for  his  wisdom  and  judgment,  gaining  a  confidence  and  friendly 
spirit  which  prevent  misunderstandings  and  lighten  the  tasks  on  both  sides. 

For  ihis  native  city,  he  cherishes  a  deep  and  abiding  love,  and  when  she  calls,  or  her 
need  becomes  known,  he,  in  company  with  the  entire  O'Brien  family,  gladly  rally  to  her  aid, 
and  are  conspicuous  in  their  efforts  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  At  the  cost  of  personal  sac- 
rifice, he  has  many  times,  assisted  Erin  and  has  been  happy  to  do  what  he  regards  as  his 
solemn  duty. 

It  is  in  such  that  Ireland  rejoices,  were  they  more  numerous  the  dream  of  her  loyal  sons 
might  be  more  quickly  realized  and  Robert  Emmet's  prophetic  words,  "When  my  country 
shall  take  her  place  among  the  nations,"  might  become  a  glorious  fact. 
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JOSEPH  E.  AUSTIN 


JOSEPH  E.  AUSTIN,  NEW  HAVEN 


Building  Inspector 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  country  was  startled  by  a  terrible  theatre  fire  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  lives  were  lost.  Standing  aghast,  the  first  thought  after  the  sensation  of  horror  had 
made  its  deep  impress  was  one  of  self-preservation,  the  protection  of  loved  ones  and  one's 
selves  from  a  kindred  fate,  and  not  only  theatres  but  all  buildings,  public  and  private,  came 
before  the  mind  of  the  people  in  their  relation  to  safeguarding  their  inmates. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  state  of  mind,  cities  and  towns  demanded  that  their  people 
should  be  protected,  that  good  laws  to  that  end  be  enacted  and  above  all,  that  such  laws  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

New  Haven  found  that  in  order  to  do  these  things  intelligently  and  well,  the  creation  of 
a  new  office,  that  of  building  inspector  was  an  absolute  necessity  and  less  than  three  years  ago 
this  office  was  created,  during  the  term  of  Mayor  John  P.  Studley. 

It  was  fitting  that  a  man  of  special  qualifications  be  secured  and  all  agree  that  the 
mayor  chose  wisely  in  appointing  Joseph  E.  Austin,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  successful 
builders  of  the  city,  to  that  important  post. 

In  Mr.  Austin  are  blended  the  technical  excellence,  and  the  wide  experience  and  the 
straightforward  dealing  with  men,  which,  tempered  with  tact,  have  made  him  such  an  admir- 
able official  and  made  the  office  of  building  inspector  such  a  telling  one. 

He  was  born  in  West  Haven,  December  24,  1866,  the  son  of  G.  L.  and  Annie  M.  Aus- 
tin, and  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  of  that  borough. 

His  natural  leaning  was  toward  the  science  of  building  and  after  leaving  school,  he 
equipped  himself  in  this  line,  entering  on  the  work  about  22  years  ago. 

From  tlie  first  he  was  a  success,  mastering  the  details  of  the  business  quickly,  and  being 
a  man  of  his  word  in  all  things,  he  quickly  gained  a  reputation  for  conscientious  endeavor  and 
honest  fulfillment. 

His  work  was  of  a  very  high  grade,  too,  and  many  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  New 
Haven  and  its  suburbs  are  products  of  his  skill.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  home  of 
General  Phelps  Montgomery. 

He  has  always  been  in  demand  for  big  public  buildings  and  his  skill  being  his  best 
advertisement,  he  was  called  on  to  do  building  of  widely  diversified  nature.  Some  of  his 
best  known  works  are  the  Railroad  office  building,  the  Scranton  Street  School  and  the  Phelps 
Building. 

Just  such  a  practical,  thoroughly  experienced  man  was  called  for  in  the  new  office  which 
is  under  the  civil  service,  and  the  constantly  broadening  scope  of  the  office  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  city,  has  brought  his  executive  ability  more  and  more  into 
evidence. 

Among  the  various  lines  of  activity  into  which  the  office  calls  him  are  to  make  assurance 
of  theatre  exits,  their  number  and  location,  in  accordance  with  the  building  laws  and  to  best 
protect  the  public ;  to  ascertain  that  the  laws  with  regard  to  fire  escapes  shall  be  faithfully 
observed ;  in  fact  to  do  all  things  for  the  safetj^  of  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  people. 
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He  issues  permits  for  building  and  takes  care  that  the  building  restrictions  within  the 
fire  lines  shall  be  obeyed.  His  is  one  of  the  busiest  departments  in  the  entire  city  service, 
indeed  so  large  have  become  its  fields  of  activity,  that  last  year,  an  assistant  building  inspector 
was  found  a  necessity,  and  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Austin  carried  with  him  into  office  a  determination  to  do  with  zeal  and  unabating 
energy,  the  things  required  of  him  under  the  law,  but  far  more  than  that, — he  ardently  desired 
to  increase  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  such  aii  office  through  ceaseless 
watchfulness  and  an  alert  interest  in  all  which  affected  the  office. 

He  has  courage  and  conviction  and  has  long  been  known  as  a  man  in  love  with  his  work. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  opportunities  for  upright,  honorable  and  valuable  service  to  his  city  and 
her  people  which  such  an  office  affords,  he  has  made  the  most  of  all  offered  and  is  regarded 
with  esteem  and  respect  by  his  associate  workers  in  the  municipal  service  and  by  the  public 
in  general.  -\ny  detail  which  can  further  assure  the  protection  of  the  public  from  fire  or 
other  dangers  attendant  on  buildings,  is  eagerly  studied  by  the  inspector,  whose  researches 
have  been  responsible  for  several  important  revisions  of  the  building  laws. 

Mr.  Austin  is  a  Republican  but  has  never  taken  any  very  strong  interest  and  had  never 
held  an  office  until  appointed  to  his  present  position. 

Outside  of  his  work  his  interest  turns  to  music  which  has  been  a  relaxation  and  inspira- 
tion all  his  life.  He  sings  second  bass  in  the  excellent  choir  of  the  Trinity  P.  E.  Church  and 
his  circle  of  friends  includes  many  musicians. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Church  for  several  years,  is  married,  and  lives  at 
468  Whalley  Avenue.  In  his  character  are  combined  the  sturdy  Scotch  qualities,  the  zealous 
Irish  characteristics,  which  demonstrate  the  power  of  heredity  through  many  generations  of 
life  on  American  soil. 
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FRANCIS  W.  FOLEY 


FRANCIS  W.  FOLEY,  NEW  HAVEN 


Director  Public  Works 

It  is  only  the  man  who  is  endowed  with  the  personaUty  of  warmth  and  magnetism,  the 
man  in  whom  has  been  invested  the  power  to  attract  friends,  wlio  makes  his  marlv  in  pubHc 
hfe,  rising  through  their  loyal  friendship  to  a  point  of  prominence.  Now  a  man  cannot  make 
friends  unless  he  be  genial,  warm-hearted  and  broad  in  human  sympathies,  and  he  cannot 
retain  friends  unless  he  be  loyal,  stalwart  in  honesty  and  square  in  all  of  his  dealings  toward 
his  fellow-men. 

Such  a  man  is  i-'rancis  VV.  Foley,  the  director  of  public  works  in  New  Haven,  whose 
power  in  political  circles  has  been  enduring  and  of  great  strength  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1854,  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Fair  Haven, 
and  attended  the  public  schools  there.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  went  to  the  little  town  of 
North  Madison.  ,  ' 

Working  on  a  farm  all  summer  and  travelling  many  miles  to  the  little  district  school 
for  his  education  in  winter,  he  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  character,  pluck  and  endurance  for 
his  manhood. 

The  sturdy  out-of-door  life  contributed  to  physical  strength  and  when  at  the  age  of  16 
years,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  he  was  a  youth  of  fine  physique  and  physical  power. 

Fie  decided  to  become  a  carpenter  and  soon  mastered  the  trade  in  which  he  became 
expert.  During  his  years  at  carpentry,  he  worked  in  Branford  and  New  Haven,  and  had  the 
very  interesting  experience  of  being  sent  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  remained  during  the 
years  from  1873  to  1876. 

The  trip  was  a  great  pleasure  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  young  man,  broadening  his 
horizon  and  giving  him  a  never-to-be-forgotten  view  of  life.  He  travelled  through  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland  and  found  much  to  interest  and  attract,  but  preferring  his  native 
land  above  all,  returned  to  America.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant builders  in  New  York  and  New  Haven  for  several  years. 

Having  accumulated  a  goodly  sum  of  money,  by  his  industry  and  thrift,  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  business  life  and  purchased  a  cafe  of  which  he  has  been  the  successful  proprietor 
ever  since. 

In  1882  he  married  Aliss  Elizabeth  R.  Egan  of  New  Haven,  and  two  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  of  whom  one  son',  Francis  E.,  is  living. 

In  the  world  of  politics  Mr.  Foley  has  won  success  upon  success  and  has  become  a 
recognized  leader,  possessing  the  skill  to  marshall  together  the  forces  and  lead  them  on  to 
victory.  He  is  wonderfully  frank  and  outspoken  and  has  the  reputation  of  never  forgetting 
a  friendly  service,  and  of  repaying  such  deeds  with  compound  interest. 

When  he  became  a  voter,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been  one 
of  its  staunchest  supporters  in  the  city  of  New  Haven.  His  power  extends  far  beyond  the 
city  and  in  the  Democratic  conventions  of  the  state,  he  is  a  recognized  power. 
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His  first  political  service  was  a  deputy  registrar  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  the  faithful,  efficient  deputy  for  that  ward,  where  he  did  yeoman  service  for 
the  party,  enhancing  its  power  and  increasing  its  reputation  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

Eight  years  ago  he  was  appointed  general  registrar  and  in  this  position,  as  the  man 
closest  in  touch  with  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  city,  he  has  become  virtually  the  leader  of 
the  party. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  an  alderman  for  the  term  of  two  years;  he  has  also  served  two 
years  on  the  board  of  finance. 

This  year  he  was  chosen  by  Mayor  Martin  as  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  a  position 
in  importance  and  responsibility  second  to  none  in  the  municipal  administration  of  affairs. 

Since  he  is  a  man  whom  everyone  likes  just  as  soon  as  they  meet  him,  and  since  added 
to  his  popularity,  he  has  the  attributes  of  practicality  and  level-headedness,he  is  certain  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  the  most  highly  critical. 

Since  assuming  the  office,  he  has  made  several  important  changes  which  have  been  of 
practical  economic  value  to  the  cit}',  in  short,  he  has  introduced  business  methods  into  the 
management  of  the  city's  affairs,  which  is  the  really  ideal  American  way  of  doing  things,  the 
mode  toward  which  all  intelligent  citizens  are  looking  as  the  solution  to  so  many  vexing 
problems. 

His  memory  for  the  names  and  faces  of  men  who  have  stood  by  him  in  his  upward 
struggle  in  life  is  one  of  his  happiest  faculties  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his 
popularity.  He  is  keen-witted,  clear-sighted  and  in  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  humor,  has 
deep,  strong  sympathies  for  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  Wolfe  Tone  Club,  he  is  a  power;  in  the  Elks  he  is  one  of  the  jolliest  and  most 
cordially  welcomed  of  Brothers ;  in  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  he  is  a  valued  and  highly 
esteemed  member.  Mr.  Foley  is  a  member  of  the  new  St.  Rose's  R.  C.  Church  in  Fair 
Haven. 

His  one  great  hobby  in  life  is  handsome  dogs  and  he  owns  several  rare  and  much 
admired  pets  of  this  kind.  He  is  an  expert  judge  of  dogs  and  is  in  his  element  when  he 
meets  a  person  who  shares  his  enthusiasm. 

In  all  affairs  of  life  he  displays  the  same  genial,  hearty  nature,  which  was  given  him 
as  his  birthright  and  which  has  kept  him  sunny-hearted,  even-tempered  and  undisturbed  by 
the  attacks  of  political  enemies,  while  I'esponsive  to  the  loyalty  of  friends. 
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Hon.  FREDERICK  A.  IVES 


HON.  FREDERICK  A.  IVES,  CHESHIRE 


The  eastern  states  contain  several  schools  who  have  inade  an  extraordinary  record  in 
the  number  of  men  of  distinction  who  have  received  their  educational  training  within  their 
walls  and  whu  gladly  give  the  credit  for  their  foundations  of  character  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
Among  these,  none  has  become  more  famed  for  just  such  a  record  than  the  Military  Academy 
at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  formerly  known  as  the  Episcopal  Academy,  whose  existence  has 
dated  back  so  many  years. 

To  this  academy  have  come  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  some  of  the 
men  foremost  in  the  world  of  finance,  of  religion  and  of  great  achievement  are  proud  to  be 
numbered  among  its  graduates. 

It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  his  school  day  age  was  reached,  Hon. 
Frederick  A.  Ives,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  should  be  enrolled  among  the  academy  students. 
He  was  a  Cheshire  boy,  the  son  of  Titus  B.  and  Anne  E.  (Peck)  Ives,  a  descendant  of  two 
of  the  best  known  families  in  the  township,  and  was  born  March  21,  i860. 

His  parents  were  desirous  that  he  should  obtain  the  best  within  their  reach  and  felt 
that  they  would  not  need  to  travel  beyond  their  own  town  to  give  him  the  best  kind  of  an 
education. 

So  he  spent  several  years  of  study  in  the  Cheshire  Academy,  where  he  was  active  in 
work  and  play  and  popular  with  his  schoolmates  and  associates. 

When  the  time  for  work  arrived,  he  turned  toward  the  field  of  manufacture  and  when 
quite  a  young  man,  entered  the  office  of  the  Ball  and  Socket  Company,  as  a  book-keeper, 
after  completing  his  business  education. 

He  was  determined  that  his  horizon  should  be  broader  and  that  he  should  amount  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  book-keeper.  He  concentrated  his  mind  and  his  faculties  on  the 
details  of  the  business  and  very  soon  his  expert  and  accurate  knowledge  and  unusual  execu- 
tive ability  made  him  of  remarkable  value. 

Such  a  man  was  certain  to  rise  and  just  about  four  years  after  he  undertook  his  duties 
w  ith  the  company  he  advanced  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  company.  He  continued  his 
earnest  devotion  to  the  business  and  as  a  few  years  more  rolled  by  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  admirably  equipped  for  further  responsibilities  and  richly  deserved  higher  advancement. 

In  addition  to  the  post  of  secretary,  he  was  appointed  manager  and  holds  this  two-fold 
Ijosition  to-day.  the  prosperity  of  the  company  having  greatly  increased  under  his  control. 

He  is  the  best  type  of  business  manager,  alert,  ambitious,  never  ceasing  in  its  energ\-. 
yet  sympathetic  and  courteous  in  his  dealings,  equally  with  the  men  in  his  emplov  and  those 
numbered  among  the  customers  of  the  company. 

lie  is  far  too  busy  to  give  much  time  to  social  life  but  enjoys  sociability  and  has  an 
ever  widening  circle  of  friends.  He  is  a  me.nber  of  the  Ouinnipiack  Club  of  New  Haven 
and  is  popular  with  his  associates  there. 

His  strongest  hobby  is  motoring  and  among  automobilists  he  is  well  known.  He  is 
never  happier  than  when  driving  his  favorite  Stevens-Duryea  car  through  the  picturesque  sec- 
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tions  of  his  native  state.  He  participates  in  many  automobile  excursions  and  finds  iiis 
greatest  relaxation  from  business  cares  in  indulgence  of  this  hobby. 

Mr.  Ives  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  matters  of  the  educational  kind  and  for 
six  years  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Cheshire,  giving  his  town  most  excellent 
service  and  expending  considerable  personal  energy  and  time  in  raising  the  standard  of 
the  public  schools  of  Cheshire.  During  his  administration  as  a  member  of  the  board  many 
important  changes  and  improvements  were  effected. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ives  is  a  Republican,  and  has  often  been  sought  as  a  candidate  for 
important  public  positions,  but  not  until  1904  did  he  consent.  In  the  autumn  election  of 
that  year,  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  Representative  and  was  elected,  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  on  the  ticket. 

He  served  during  the  sessions  of  1905-03,  being  a  member  of  the  committee  on  man- 
ufactures, and  did  his  work  faithfully  and  capably. 

Mr.  Ives  is  married  and  his  home  is  in  West  Cheshire,  one  of  the  delightful  suburbs 
of  New  Haven. 

In  all  that  he  consents  to  do,  he  displays  enthusiasm,  energy  and  tact,  and  is  loyal  to 
his  native  town  and  all  of  her  interests.  He  has  business  acumen,  force  and  strength  of 
character  and  is  pushing  forward  to  greater  heights,  without  wavering. 
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HORACE  BOOTH,  NEW  BRITAIN 


Hon.  Horace  Booth  of  New  Britain,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  of  the 
state.    Here  is  his  hfe  story : — 

The  name  of  Booth  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  upward  career  of  the  city  of  New 
Britain  since  the  day  when  Nathan  Booth  came  from  England  and  became  the  first  settler  of 
the  central  part  of  the  village,  now  one  of  the  thriving  manufacturing  cities  of  Connecticut. 

The  grandson  of  Nathan  Booth,  James,  son  of  James  and  Thankful  (VVinchellj 
Booth,  was  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  the  community  and  will  also  be  remembered  as 
the  father  of  Horace  Booth,  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  sketch. 

James  Booth  was  a  child  of  Revolutionary  times,  having  been  born  September  ii,  1776, 
He  married  Miss  Olive  Wilcox,  December  22,  1800,  and  to  them  were  born  several  children, 
of  whom  Horace  became  best  known. 

James  Booth  conducted  a  large  tannery  and  shoemaker  business  in  his  father's  home- 
stead, in  the  heart  of  the  little  city.  At  his- home  he  conducted  a  tavern  and  boarding  house, 
and  became  known  to  travellers  and  townspeople  for  his  skill  and  success  in  his  several  lines 
of  activity.    A  large  farm  inherited  from  his  father,  also  claimed  his  interest. 

With  such  a  father  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  Horace  Booth,  born  November  6,  1821, 
should  have  become  a  man  of  such  marked  executive  ability  and  clear-headed  judgment — 
they  were  his  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  to  these  he  added  distinctive  and  individual  quali- 
ties which  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

When  Mr.  Booth  died  September  24,  1907,  there  was  widespread  and  sincere  mourn- 
ing. He  was  known  and  loved  by  people  in  all  classes  of  society,  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  and  a  friend  whose  "price  was  above  rubies."  Sel- 
dom has  a  man  s  death  called  forth  such  heartfelt  eulogies,  such  universal  manifestations  of 
grief,  and  better  than  any  words  did  these  tributes  demonstrate  the  value  of  his  life,  the  con- 
stant little  deeds  of  kindness  which  marked  the  passing"  of  his  days. 

In  the  common  schools  of  New  Britain,  he  received  all  of  his  book  learning,  but  he  was 
the  type  of  man  who  never  ceases  studying  until  his  death,  and  was  a  mine  of  broad  and  val- 
uable information.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  the  manufacturing  business  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Ralph,  in  Winsted,  Conn.  The  business  proved  a  big  success,  and  the 
natural  qualifications  for  mercantile  life  present  in  Horace  Booth  speedily  impressed  them- 
selves. 

Soon  he  returned  to  his  home  city,  making  his  home  in  his  father's  homestead  which 
had  been  the  widely  known  tavern,  and  in  which  Horace  Booth  spent  the  most  telling  part 
of  his  life. 

In  1847,  he  married  Almira  Elizabeth  Beckley.  Four  children  were  the  result  of  this 
union,  Horace  W.,  born  1849;  Olive  Almira,  November  17,  1855;  Martha  Lucetta,  1862;  and 
Lyman  J.,  1868.    Of  these,  Horace,  Martha  and  Lyman  are  still  living.    Mrs.  Booth  died 
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February  7,  1886,  and  Mr.  Booth  was  married  for  the  second  time  December  21,  1887,  his 
wife  being  Love  L.  Butler  of  New  Britain. 

Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  business  life,  according  to  his  individual  and  often  origi- 
nal ideas,  Mr.  Booth  gave  but  little  thought  to  politics,  except  to  take  a  citizenly  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  city  and  town.  But  his  fellow-citizens  felt  that  they  needed  the  service 
of  just  such  a  man  in  public  life  and  in  1857  proceeded  to  elect  him  their  first  selectman. 

They  were  well  directed  in  their  choice  as  the  succeeding  year  revealed,  for  the 
affairs  of  the  town  were  managed  with  consummate  skill  and  he  was  re-elected  again  and 
again,  filling  the  place  for  five  years  and  resigning  it  to  the  great  regret  of  die  townspeople 
who  greatly  valued  this  calibre  of  a  town  official. 

Country  life  held  a  charm  for  him  and  his  list  of  successful  lines  of  endeavor  includes 
the  avocation  of  farming.  He  divided  his  time  between  manufacturing  and  farming  and 
finally  made  his  largest  success  in  life  in  the  real  estate  industry.  For  this  he  revealed  a 
special  aptitude  and  his  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  matters  amply  fitted  him  for  large 
transactions. 

During  his  years  of  work  in  this  line,  he  built  and  operated  some  of  the  largest  busi- 
ness blocks  in  New  Britain.  His  natural  long  sight  and  shrewdness  made  him  a  valuable 
real  estate  agent  and  into  his  hands  were  entrusted  very  important  tasks. 

Among  his  achievements  was  the  building  of  Booth  Block  and  Central  Block  on  Main 
Street,  New  Britain. 

But  the  quality  for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered  and  his  memory  honored,  was 
not  his  shrewdness  nor  cleverness,  nor  any  of  those  attributes  which  bring  to  a  man  the 
material  triumphs  of  life— it  was  his  generosity.  He  wrought  wisely  and  well  in  acquir- 
ing the  world's  goods,  but  he  did  a  much  more  noteworthy  deed  when  he  began  to  share 
some  of  these  with  the  needy. 

His  acts  of  generosity  were  numerous.  Scores  of  them  will  be  never  known,  for  they 
were  done  without  ostentation.  Many  a  path  was  brightened,  many  a  discouraged  heart 
uplifted  through  his  kindness  and  it  is  these  unfortunates  who  so  sincerelv  mourn  the  loss 
of  such  a  beloved  friend.  < 

In  a  large  way  he  gave  generously,  too,  and  several  churches  were  the  recipients  of  his 
donations,  for  he  was  interested  in  the  extension  of  good  works,  through  the  medium  of 
churches. 

One  of  his  strongest  leanings  was  in  the  direction  of  temperance.  He  was  an  apostle 
of  this  virtue  and  endeavored  to  instill  it  into  the  minds  of  all  the  young  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  An  argument  sometimes  advanced  by  those  who  liked  to  stop  in  at  the  saloon 
for  a  drink,  was  that  saloons  were  convenient,  central,  easy  of  access  and  always  ready  to 
quench  one's  thirst. 

To  ofTset  this  fact,  Horace  Booth  gave  to  his  city,  two  public  drinking  fountains,  one 
on  Central  Park  and  one  on  East  Main  Street.  Both  were  in  centers  of  activity  and  indus- 
try, surpassing  even  the  saloons  in  their  central  location  and  easy  of  access  and  offering 
innocent  water,  the  natural  beverage  of  all  who  thirst. 

3S^ 


Air.  Booth  was  a  strong"  character.  He  w  a'^  not  a  mere  imitatioji  of  some  other  good 
man,  but  fashioned  his  own  life  on  a  clear  plan  laid  out  by  himself.  He  knew  how  to  do 
things  and  did  them  without  asking  the  advice  of  others,  and  in  the  same  manner,  refrained 
from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  others.  He  was  a  man  of  power  and  strength.  New 
Britain  lost  in  him  a  rare  citizen,  and  the  state  an  honored  man  of  affairs. 
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DANIEL  F.  KELLY 


DANIEL  F.  KELLY,  NEW  HAVEN 


Police  Commissioner 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  ways  of  the  Irishman  in  politics,  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  England  in  binding  the  subjects  of  the  Green  Isle  hand  and 
foot  these  many,  many  years,  and  in  having  not  the  slightest  intention  to  cut  those  bonds. 
They  know  full  well  that  if  they  gave  the  Irishman  a  Cjuarter  of  a  chance,  he  would  own  the 
British  Isles,  have  a  mortgage  on  India  and  Australia,  and  would  be  moving  Erin  across  the 
salt  wave  to  a  safe  anchorage  in  Long  Island  Sound,  so  that  the  folk  could  be  all  together 
once  more.  Certain  it  is,  there  is  no  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  takes  to  politics 
so  like  a  cluck  to  the  water,  as  the  Irish.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are  no  better  soldiers 
than  the  Irish,  and  politics  is  a  kind  of  war.  They  certainly  make  good  in  their  chosen  line, 
and  as  this  is  the  era  of  the  sub-division  of  labor,  perhaps  it  has  been  providentially 
ordained  that  the  Jew  shall  hold  the  purse,  the  Irish  shall  rule,  and  the  other  Gentiles  shall 
fill  in  where  they  feel  best  inclined. 

True  to  his  national  characteristics,  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Kelly  has  for  many  years  been 
interested  in  the  public  doings  of  his  city.  He  came  here  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  from 
Albany,  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1847.  His  first  work  was  as  a  plumber's  appren- 
tice. He  was  employed  by  Hubbell  Williams,  and  later  by  Eldridge  and  Morgan,  with 
whom  he  stayed  for  nineteen  years. 

In  1880,  however,  he  determined  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  and  opened  up  a 
store  on  Crown  Street.  He  associated  Mr.  Buckley  with  himself  for  two  years,  then 
became  sole  proprietor,  and  has  continued  thus  to  the  present  day.  The  business  is  now 
carried  on  on  George  Street,  the  active  direction  having  recently  been  turned  over  to  his 
son,  J.  D.  Kelly.  Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly's  reputation  as  a  master  plumber  is  widespread,  and  his 
work  is  known  for  its  durabilit}^  and  satisfactory  equalities. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kelly  is  an  Independent  Democrat.  As  for  that,  Mr.  Kelly  is  an  inde- 
pendent neighbor.  Whatever  he  does  will  be  done  with  a  view  to  helping  his  friends,  or 
his  party  or  club,  whenever  he  believes  he  can  honorably  do  so,  but  when  his  principles  tell 
him  he  doesn't  want  to  do  it,  why  the  bars  are  up,  and  you  had  better  drive  your  cattle  home 
another  way. 

Mr.  Kelly  served  for  one  term  as  Councilman  from  the  Third  Ward  in  1S84,  and  in 
July,  1903,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  by  Mayor 
Studley.  Mr.  Kelly's  record  as  a  commissioner  has  justified  his  appointment  by  the  Mayor. 
He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  department,  and  has  done  much  for  its  improve- 
ment. His  activity  in  its  interest  is  marked  by  the  same  straightforward  earnestness  that 
has  made  him  so  popular  as  a  business  man. 

In  a  social  way,  Mr.  Kelly  is  also  well  and  favorably  known.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  He  is  very  popular  among  the  brothers  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick,  who  find  in  him  a  devoted  and  loyal  member.    He  has  served  on  the  House  Com- 
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mittee  as  chairman  for  three  years,  and  has  also  served  two  terms,  of  three  years  each,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Mr.  Kelly  joined  the  Sarsfield  Guard  in  1865,  and  served  with  that  Company  for  fifteen 
years.    He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  St.  Aloysius  Society,  T.  A.  B. 

Mr.  Kelly's  many  friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  hope  that  New  H-aven  may  profit 
for  many  years  to  come  by  the  services  of  one  who  has  proved  faithful  to  every  trust. 


Representative  GEORGE  E.  GREENE 


REPRESENTATIVE  GEORGE  E.  GREENE,  BERLIN 

You  can  get  to  aii}'  station  that  is  on  life's  schedule  seen, 

If  there's  fire  beneath  the  boilers  of  ambition's  strong  machine. 

And  you'll  reach  a  place  called  Flushtown  at  a  rate  that's  simply  grand, 

If  for  all  the  slippery  places  you've  a  good  supply  of  sand. 

If  one  should  study  into  the  past  lives  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  men  of  to-day, 
he  would  easily  understand  just  what  a  "good  supply  of  sand"  is  required  to  gain  the  goal 
of  "Flushtown."  .-Vnd  if  you  should  decide  to  make  the  aforesaid  study,  no  better  life  of  a 
prominent  man  could  be  taken  for  your  subject  than  that  of  Hon.  George  E.  Greene,  of 
Berlin.  A  comparatively  young  man  of  grit  and  determination,  by  his  assiduous  labors  he 
has  gained  for  himself  high  laurels  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and  co-workers,  and  at  pres- 
ent holds  forth  to  become  a  power  in  Connecticut  politics.  Brought  up  in  a  business 
atmosphere,  securing  a  business  education,  followed  by  a  sound  business  experience,  he  has 
the  faculty  of  granting  to  that  in  which  he  becomes  interested  a  thoroughly  business  attitude 
which  makes  for  systematized  dealings  in  any  proceedings  to  which  he  is  a  party. 

But  to  speak  of  the  life  of  the  Hon.  George  E.  Greene :  He  is  not  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut (although  having  become  so  strongly  affiliated  with  this  state's  affairs  he  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  born  here),  but  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Kensington.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  it  wasn't  so  very  long  ago  either,  namely,  Sept.  i,  1869. 

Kensington,  New  Hampshire,  is  the  birthplace  of  many  of  the  Greene  family,  for  away 
back  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  colony  of  Quakers  settled  in  that  region  from  whom  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  can  trace  a  direct  line. 

When  four  years  old,  Mr.  Greene's  family  removed  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  George  E. 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools.  Phillips  Academy  was  his  next  educa- 
tional development  venture  and  he  entered  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  choosing  a 
scientific  course  and  graduating  in  four  years.  Not  being  desirous  of  following  the  train- 
ing he  had  received  there,  we  next  hear  of  him  as  a  student  in  the  business  college  of  Brv- 
ant  &  Stratton  of  Boston,  where  he  studied  book-keeping  in  its  entirety,  and  familiarized 
himself  with  the  modern  methods  of  accounting. 

The  world  seemed  small  to  this  young  product  of  the  "Granite  State"  and  a  position 
being  offered  to  him  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  he  accepted,  located  there  for  a  period,  gained 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  modern  business  methods,  sounded  his  own  ability  and 
decided  that  while  the  advice  to  go  West  and  g."Ow  up  with  the  country  was  all  right  in  some 
instances,  the  East  offered  as  good  opportuniti:s  as  any,  and  it  was  simply  a  case  of  whose 
"fire  was  burning  brightest  under  ambition's  strong  machine." 

The  C.  P.  ^lerwin  Brick  Company  of  Kensington,  this  state,  needed  a  bright  young 
man  of  Greene's  calibre  at  about  this  time,  and  he  joined  his  fortune  with  that  of  tliis 
concern. 

For  several  years  he  was  accountant  for  this  compan}',  and  at  this  point  his  scientific 
course  in  Phillips  Academy  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  introduced  many  innovations 
there,  such  as  steam  shovels,  locomotives  and  cars  for  conveying  clay  from  pits  to  the 
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machines,  etc.,  and  in  the  meantime  mastered  the  detail  of  the  brick  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1898,  when  the  C.  P.  Merwin  Company  was  organized  as  a  stock  company, 
Mr.  Greene  became  a  member  of  the  firm  as  its  secretary  and  yard  superintendent. 

Always  gathering  any  education  that  might  be  "lying  about  loose"  (so  to  speak)  he 
gained  from  his  employes  a  knowledge  of  the  Polish  and  Italian  languages  and  converses 
freely  in  both. 

In  local  offices  Mr.  Greene  has  gained  honor,  for  he  has  served  in  many  with  fidelity 
and  ability.  He  was  chosen  as  representative  from  the  town  of  Berlin  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1907,  and  here  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  staunch  and  worthy  member. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Grange  and  Agricultural  Society  and  has  in  no  small 
way  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  annual  fairs  held  by  this  association.  Lexington 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  No.  72  of  New  Britain  enrolls  him  as  an  active  member  and  he  belongs 
to  Court  of  Mattabessett,  F.  of  A.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  First  Company,  Gov- 
ernor's Horse  Guard.  Mr.  Greene's  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Amelia  Feibel,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  kindergarteners  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Agricultural  Society,  also,  and  is  as  active  sociall}'  in  this  lodge  as  her  time  will  permit. 

In  his  home  district  Mr.  Greene  is  especially  popular  and  his  popularity  has  been 
extended  in  a  large  measure  to  Hartford. 

Should  you  be  privileged  to  know  the  Hon.  George  E.  Greene  you  will  find  in  him  a 
man  worthy  of  confidence,  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  such  a  man  as  one  can  be 
proud  to  own  as  a  friend.  He  has  been  and  is  regarded  as  an  enduring  citizen  of  the 
state,  a  person  to  be  trusted  and  admired,  and  one  who  may  at  all  times  be  relied  upon  to 
carry  the  banner  of  honest  business  methods  and  fair  and  square  dealings.  The  admiration 
of  his  constituents  he  has  honestly  earned,  and  will  as  honestly  maintain,  for  there  is  that 
about  Mr.  Greene  that  bespeaks  the  level-headedness  that  wins  success  and  there  are  great 
things  in  store  for  this  ambitious  worker. 
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Chief  HENRY  D.  COWLES 


HENRY  D.  COWLES,  NEW  HAVEN 


Chief  of  Police 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  any  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  detective. 
We  all  have  a  general  idea  of  the  spectacular  hero  who  can  read  the  past  life  and  future 
doings  of  every  one  he  meets  at  a  single  glance.  Gaborieau,  Conan  Doyle  and  others  have 
familiarized  us  with  that  species.  With  all  respect  to  the  above  named  gentlemen  as  good 
story  writers,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  come  under  the  presidential  ban  as  "Nature 
fakirs."  To  say  the  least,  one  gets  a  distorted  view  of  the  detectives  activities,  for  he  sees 
only  his  successes,  and  only  his  big  sensational  cases,  and  nothing  but  the  salient  features 
of  those,— the  weary  waiting,  the  hours  of  drudgery,  and  routine  being  naturally  fore- 
shortened in  the  interests  of  a  good  story.  The  detective's  lot  is  not  an  easy  one,  though  it 
may  be  happy.  There  is  the  tracing  of  criminals  through  the  multitudinous  actions  of 
days,  weeks,  even  years.  There  is  the  constant  play  of  memory,  recalling  past  events,  and 
storing  up  those  of  the  moment.  There  is  a  throng  of  faces  he  must  be  able  to  recall  even 
under  disguise,  and  there  is  the  constant  watching  for  faces  he  knows  only  by  written 
description.  How  difficult  this  may  be,  everyone  knows  who  has  had  occasion  to  meet  a 
friend's  friend  at  the  railroad  station.  Finally,  there  is  the  almost  constant  danger  of  attack 
by  cornered  criminals,  or  revengeful  ones. 

All  this  pertains  to  the  newest  detective  on  the  force.  When  we  consider  the  addi- 
tional capacity  for  shouldering  responsibility,  for  guiding  and  directing  those  in  his  charge 
that  is  a  requisite  of  the  Chief,  we  appreciate  better  what  the  community  owes  to  a  man  of 
this  stamp. 

Henry  D.  Cowles,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the  New  Haven  Police  on 
November  i,  1907,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  type  of  public  servant.  For  seventeen 
years  prior  to  his  promotion  to  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Ex-Chief 
James  Wrinn,  Mr.  Cowles  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Detectives,  insuring  by  his  zeal 
and  efficiency  in  that  capacity,  his  ultimate  advancement  when  the  opportunity  arrived. 

Mr.  Cowles  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Avon  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1850.  His  youthful  days  were  spent  in  Hartford,  however,  whither  his  family 
removed  when  he  was  still  quite  young.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hartford.  The  busy  world  claimed  him  at  an  early  age,  and  we  find  him  in  New  Haven  in 
1863  learning  the  painting  and  decorating  trade.  He  followed  his  trade  for  a  number  of 
years,  living  the  happy  but  uneventful  life  that  belongs  to  a  successful  workman.  But  there 
was  an  extra  quantity  of  red  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  future  Chief,  and  he  longed  for  an 
employment  that  would  occupy  an  active  brain  as  well  as  skilful  hands.  This  he  believed 
he  would  find  in  the  police  service,  and  he  obtained  an  appointment  thereto  in  1878.  April 
26th  marks  the  date  of  his  entry  into  the  service.  Efficient  service  as  a  patrolman  brought 
him  a  promotion  as  sergeant  on  March  4,  189 1.  On  January  2,  1892,  he  became  a  detec- 
tive sergeant  in  recognition  of  his  peculiar  adaptability  to  that  branch  of  the  service.  In 
six  years  he  had  developed  such  an  aptitude  that  the  commissioners  considered  him  the 
proper  man  to  head  the  bureau.    This  appointment  dates  from  May  4,  1897. 
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The  duties  of  this  office  made  Mr.  Cowles  a  srreat  traveler.  His  trips  in  search  of  crim- 
inals have  taken  him  from  Maine  to  California,  and  have  won  him  many  valuable  acquaint- 
anceships among  the  heads  of  big  city  departments  all  over  the  country.  Xotab'.e  arrests 
which  he  has  made  in  this  long  distance  hunting  are  the  capture  of  Frank  Tateo,  whom  the 
Chief  found  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  in  1893 ;  George  Whitfield,  who  had  got  away  as  far  as 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1894;  John  Morse,  wanted  in  1896  for  arson,  and  run  to  earth  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  and  finally,  Harry  Clark,  the  embezzler  who  caused  the  Chief  the  longest  trip  of 
all,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Many  other  similar  trips  have  added  to  Mr.  Cowles'  experience 
and  general  knowledge  of  men  and  places,  a  detective's  most  valuable  resource. 

Chief  Cowles  has  become  a  dread  to  wrong-doers  by  the  unerring  instinct  with  which 
he  ferrets  out  the  right  party  and  the  swiftness  with  which  he  descends  upon  his  prey.  For 
this  reason,  many  of  the  crooks  and  sneak  thieves  who  ply  their  nefarious  craft  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  have  not  honored  New  Haven  with  their  expensive  presence — the  pun  was  unin- 
tentional— feeling  that  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle  while  the  Chief's  sharp  eyes  con- 
tinue to  scan  the  horizon  on  the  lookout  for  just  such  gentr3^ 

One  of  Mr.  Cowles'  first  "big  jobs,"  one  which  demonstrated  his  skill  as  a  detective, 
was  in  connection  with  the  well-known  Dewell  blackmail  case.  Sidney  Coe  and  his  wife 
had  been  trying  to  get  some  money  out  of  former  Lieutenant-Governor  James  D.  Dewell. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  department.  Mr.  Cowles  got  after  them  and  landed  his  game 
\\ithin  24  hours.  He  met  them,  disguised  as  Mr.  Dewell  himself.  His  disguise  and  his 
acting  \^•ere  so  clever  that  he  completely  fooled  two  very  sharp  persons,  and  he  soon  had 
them  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  to  their  great  disgust. 

Chief  Cowles  has  several  times  been  commended  for  meritorious  service  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  New  Haven  Mutual  Aid  Association,  which  was 
organized  in  1893,  and  he  has  served  as  director  and  president  of  the  same  ten  years. 

Outside  of  the  department,  Mr.  Cowles  has  numerous  interests.  He  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar, a  member  of  New  Haven  Conclave  No.  323,  Mystic  Shrine,  and  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Heptasophs.  He  is  a  consistent  Republican,  and  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club.    With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

Chief  Cowles  has  barely  entered  upon  his  new  duties  of  head  of  the  City  Police.  Long- 
service  in  the  department  has  made  him  familiar  with  them,  and  the  equalities  which  have 
brought  him  up  through  the  ranks  will  certainly  not  fail  him,  now  that  he  is  at  the  top. 

The  citizens  of  New  Haven  can  look  with  tranquility  for  the  continued  efficiency  of  a 
w  ell  org-anized  service,  and  Chief  Cowles'  personal  friends  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  add 
honor  to  himself  and  to  the  department  as  the  years  go  by. 
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Ex-Chief  JAMES  WRINN 


JAMES  WRINN,  NEW  HAVEN 


Ex-Chief  of  Police 

The  visitors  to  Central  Police  Station  of  New  Haven  will  find  seated  at  the  Chief's 
desk  a  man  well  past  the  noon  of  life,  of  rather  slight  proportions,  but  clean-limbed,  trim 
and  military  in  his  bearing.  As  for  that,  one  Philip  Sheridan  bears  testimony  as  to  the 
amount  of  spirit  and  chvialry  can  be  put  up  in  small  packages.  '  ' 

A  large  featured  face  marked  by  lines  of  care  and  hard  work,  with  the  firm  jaw  of  a 
born  leader  and  the  deep  forehead  of  a  man  who  thinks,  is  mellowed  by  the  Hibernian 
twinkle  of  his  kindly  eye.  Can  you  not  read  there  the  life  of  constant  struggle,  the 
winning  of  degree  after  degree  in  the  university  of  hard  knocks  ? 

Such  in  fact  has  been  the  career  of  James  Wrinn,  who  is  so  soon  to  go  into  retirement 
from  the  position  of  Chief  of  Police  of  New  Haven. 

Behavior  is  a  mirror  in  which  every  one  shows  his  image.  Look  at  the  acts  of  a  man, 
if  you  would  learn  what  his  heart  is  like.  They  confirm  or  refute  the  impression  we  gain  from 
his  personal  appearance  and  his  words. 

To  quote  a  bull  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Wrinn  was  "born  a  poor  man"  in  Ire- 
land, April  27,  1836.  When  but  nine  years  old  he  was  left  without  a  father,  and  it  was 
practically  at  that  time  the  struggle  against  obstacles  began. 

He  came  to  America  with  his  mother  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  rather  perfunctory  and, 
of  course,  elementary  education  on  the  Old  Sod  was  supplemented  by  a  brief  course  at  the 
Reuben  Curtis'  School  in  Southford,  that  famous  moulder  of  sturdy  men. 

As  his  mother  needed  his  aid,  he  soon  left  the  school  to  enter  the  family  of  Augustus 
Russell  Street,  founder  of  the  Yale  Art  School.  Since  then  his  studying  has  been  in  the 
school  of  life ;  he  has  learned  well  what  he  knows.  Next  he  worked  for  John  B.  Cooley 
in  the  dry  goods  business.  Then  for  sixteen  years,  he  painted  houses,  often  travelling 
about  the  State  to  ply  his  trade. 

He  entered  the  police  service  as  a  supernumerary  on  January  2,  1867,  and  has  served 
continuously  from  that  time.  He  became  a  sergeant  in  1881,  a  second  lieutenant  in  1884. 
He  reached  the  office  of  captain  in  June  of  1891. 

He  was  given  the  opportunity  to  become  Superintendent  of  Police  when  the  late 
Treadwell  Smith  was  promoted  to  that  office,  1891.  He  declined  it,  however,  as  he  believed 
that  Supt.  Smith,  who  was  his  senior,  was  entitled  to  that  place.  On  the  latter's  resignation 
in  1897,  Mr.  Wrinn  accepted  the  position,  the  title  of  which  was  changed  in  1901  to  Chief  of 
Police. 

Under  his  management  the  Police  work  has  been  modernized,  and  has  gained  a 
degree  of  efficiency  which  gives  it  rank  with  the  best  police  departments  of  the  country.  He 
has  especially  developed  the  detective  branch  of  his  department,  putting  it  on  an  equality 
with  the  patrol  branch,  and  proving  it  to  be  of  constantly  increasing  usefulness  in  tlie  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  crime. 

Chief  Wrinn  was  married  in  i860  to  Miss  Mary  Tiernan.  Of  their  seven  children, 
four  are  now  living,  one  son  being  Dr.  Frank  Wrinn  of  Long  Island  City. 
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Aside  from  his  career  as  a  policeman,  he  has  served  in  the  National  Guard.  He  was 
an  officer  in  Company  C,  of  the  Washington  Guard,  which  no  longer  exists.  He  was 
for  some  time  Captain  of  the  Emmett  Guards,  made  up  of  former  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Guards.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  organization  he  was  Vice-President  in  1898. 

In  the  preparation  of  feldspar  for  use  in  glazing  porcelain,  the  already  ground  stone 
is  placed  in  a  large  steel  cylinder,  with  a  quantity  of  cubes  of  hard  quartz.  As  the  cylinder 
revolves,  the  cubes  roll  on  each  other  and  reduce  the  powdered  feldspar  to  a  very  fine  dust. 
Incidentally  the  corners  of  the  cubes  are  worn  off,  and  in  time  they  become  perfect  spheres. 
True,  their  surface  is  dull,  like  sanded  glass,  but  split  one  open,  and  its  heart  shines  forth  in 
its  pristine  lustre. 

Life  has  done  as  much  for  our  chief.  The  knocks  and  bangs  of  the  early  struggle 
for  bread,  the  later  bumping  up  against  all  grades  of  humanity  in  his  public  career,  have 
worn  ofif  the  corners,  making  of  the  uncouth  Irish  lad,  an  experienced,  suave  gentleman. 
Was  it  not  Jean  Paul  Richter  who  said  that  "Men,  like  bullets,  go  farthest  when  they  are 
smoothest  ?" 

Time,  too,  the  traitor,  has  put  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Wrinn,  as  he  will  upon  the  fairest  and 
spryest  of  us.  But  it  is  a  fact  worth  jotting  down  in  your  diary,  that  you  may  bang  an  Irish- 
man about  as  much  as  you  please— or  as  much  as  he  pleases — and  Time  lay  a  heavy  hand 
on  his  shoulder;  the  surface  may  become  glazed;  yet  the  old  Celtic  nature  flashes  just  as 
bright  within. 

Did  I  say  suave?  Chief  Wrinn  is  a  natural  diplomat.  Let  some  disgruntled  citizen 
go  to  him  with  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  rising,  and  the  storm  signals  out ;  does  the 
Chief  wave  the  red  flag,  mount  a  chair  and  cry  "Erin  go  bragh?"  Oh,  no,  gentle  reader, 
no  !  He  never  gets  his  Irish  up  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  He  has  it  rather 
up  his  sleeve,  so  to  speak.  He  places  a  little  ice  on  the  fevered  intellect  by  allowing  that  the 
matter  is  open  to  debate ;  that,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  often  remarked,  much  might  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question;  brings  into  play  his  native  wit  and  cajolery  and,  having  won 
the  citizen's  confidence,  shows  him,  step  by  step,  that  his  (Wrinn's)  point  of  view  is  right, 
and  he  goes  away  thinking  what  a  good  fellow  that  Wrinn  is,  after  all. 

It  is  his  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  ability  to  size  a  man  up,  that  has 
made  him  through  forty  years,  a  force  increasingly  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a  terror  to  the 
evil-doer. 

We  remember  Portia  said,  'Tt  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions;  I 
can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
mine  own  teaching." 

Chief  Wrinn  has  far  more  than  twenty  to  whom  he  may  say  go,  and  he  goeth ;  he  has 
also  learned  the  harder  lesson  of  following  his  own  precepts.  Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  that  because  he  has  always  exercised  self-control,  and  obtained  the  mastery  of  mind 
and  body,  he  has  worked  his  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  He  who  knows  how  to  serve 
may  lead.    The  man  who  feareth  not  to  climb  to  a  roof  at  night  to  search  for  armed  burglars 
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may  insist  on  a  high  standard  of  physical  courage  in  his  men,  and  will  get  it.  To  the  clean- 
ness of  his  life,  the  fact  that  he  has  so  few  enemies  bears  ample  testimony.  It  is  thought 
tnat  the  attendance  at  the  coming  testimonial  dinner  on  the  event  of  his  retiring,  will  be  the 
most  largely  attended  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

As  he  returns  to  private  life,  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  city  goes  u  ith  him.  As  he 
enjoys  the  rewards  of  faithful  service  in  life's  peaceful  evening,  he  will  realize  that  he  labors 
best  who  labors  not  for  self. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ALFRED  D.  CADY,  PLAINVILLE 


A  man  who  makes  himself  strongly  felt  in  the  body  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  hope- 
less minority  is  possessed  of  a  stalwart  strength  of  character  and  has  qualities  which  are 
unusual,  for  the  tendency  in  political  life  has  ever  been  to  throw  the  limelight  on  the  men  on 
the  majority  side,  since  theirs  are  the  votes  which  shall  determine  the  success  of  the  candi- 
date, the  triumph  of  a  measure. 

Therefore,  when  one  finds  one  of  these  men  of  the  minority  party  whose  advice  is  fre- 
quently sought  and  whose  spoken  word  carries  weight,  one  knows  that  he  is  a  man  of  power. 
In  the  last  session  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  a  Democrat  who  was  rated  thus  high  was 
Alfred  D.  Cady  of  Plainville,  who  is  capable  and  faithfully  served  his  town  as  Representative. 

Mr.  Cady  is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Connecticut  family,  his  father's  ancestors  having 
lived  in  Stafford,  Ct.,  but  his  birthplace  was  in  Kent,  Ohio,  the  Buckeye  State  having  been 
much  sought  by  Connecticut  people  and  Ohioans  frequently  styling  themselves  children  of 
the  Nutmeg  State. 

He  was  born  June  19,  1849,  '^he  son  of  Isaac  and  Susan  A.  (Tinker)  Cady  and  the 
family  remained  in  Kent  until  he  was  eight  years  old.  The  family  then  moved  to  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Kentucky,  and  during  the  civil  strife  lived  in  that  center  of  war,  the  territory  of 
much  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Cady  received  further  education  here  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  went  to  Peoria, 
III,  remaining  one  year,  after  which  he  journeyed  to  Stafford,  Ct.,  his  father's  old  home. 

His  life  in  Plainville  dates  back  to  June  15,  1887,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  R.  R.  Co.  as  a  clerk.  He  was  clever,  capable  and  willing  to 
work  and  was  early  marked  for  promotion,  so  in  1892  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
agent,  serving  four  years. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  Co.  absorbed  the  N.  Y.  N.  E. 
road  and  Mr.  Cady  became  an  employe  of  the  new  company  and  has  been  successful  in 
this  line  ever  since. 

He  married  Lucy  A.  Burley,  September  11,  1871,  and  two  children  were  born  to 
them,  Inez  M.,  born  January  21,  1874,  and  Bertha  E.,  born  in  1880.  His  wife  died  in  1884. 
and  December  24,  1894,  he  married  Margett  A.  Gleason. 

He  has  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  and  taken  an  active  part  in  Democratic 
politics  and  for  twelve  years  has  served  as  Democratic  Registrar  of  Voters.  In  politics  he 
is  a  trustworthy  ally,  a  man  of  strong  and  positive  connections,  amenable,  however,  to 
reason,  and  is  loyal  to  the  core.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  striving  to  further  the  cause  of  his 
town,  and  like  most  good  citizens,  is  a  good  partisan,  ever  striving  for  the  success  of  the 
party. 

The  Democrats  of  Plainville  owe  much  to  his  generalship,  since  the  Registrar  of  Voters 
generally  does  occupy  a  high  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  his  natural  qualities 
would  make  him  a  leader  among  men,  irrespective  of  office.  He  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
making  friends  and  commands  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  is  associated. 
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.V  citizen  of  the  best  type,  of  the  kind  whom  American  men  delight  in  caUing 
their  representatives,  Mr.  Cady  was  borne  in  mind  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Plain- 
ville  representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1906,  received  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

He  was  triumphantly  elected  and  was  a  highly  valued  member  of  the  committee  on 
legislative  expenses  and  constitutional  amendments. 

The  fraternal  life  holds  charm  for  Representative  Cady  and  he  is  at  present  filling  the 
position  of  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Financial  Secretary  of  American 
Mechanics  and  of  the  Masons. 

In  church  circles  he  i-s  well  known  and  greatly  esteemed.  He  has  long  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Plainville  and  has  served  for  several  years  as  its  junior 
warden. 

Among  men  of  worth,  of  stamina  and  dependable  character,  he  has  a  rank  and  a  reputa- 
tion. His  judgment  is  backed  by  deep  thinking  and  the  weight  of  reflection,  and  his  habit 
of  refraining"  from  a  hasty  expression  of  his  thoughts  not  only  reveals  his  character,  but 
has  earned  him  the  reputation  of  wisdom.  Personal  popularity  founded  on  such  an  opin- 
ion, is  a  great  power  and  a  power  which  Plainville's  Representative  wields  to  the  ends  best 
for  his  town  and  his  people. 
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ALDERMAN  THOMAS  H.  MOLLOY,  NEW  HAVEN 


Sheer  force  of  personality,  backed  by  strong,  clear  convictions  and  the  ability  to 
formulate  decided  opinions,  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  which  has 
crowned  the  life  of  Thomas  H.  Molloy,  one  of  New  Haven's  best  known  and  most 
thoroughly  representative  citizens.  American  to  the  finger  tips,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
progressive  spirit,  and  alert,  wide-awake  methods  of  thought  and  speech,  he  is  a  man  of 
force  and  ability  and  one  with  a  large  following  in  whatever  undertaking  he  projects. 

Mr.  Molloy  is  a  Connecticut  boy  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  June  2,  1858. 
When  he  was  a  tiny  boy,  his  parents  moved  to  New  Haven,  where  his  entire  life  has  been 
spent  ever  since. 

He  attended  Wooster  Grammar  School  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  was  within 
these  same  walls  that  all  of  his  children  received  their  early  schooling. 

In  those  days  boys  became  men  in  life  and  at  a  tender  age  were  admitted  to  the  facto- 
ries and  stores  as  employes.  Well  for  their  employers  that  the  laws  of  Connecticut  were 
less  rigid  four  or  five  decades  ago  than  in  the  present  generation  and  that  factory  inspec- 
tion meant  much  less  then  than  now,  else  many  factories  would  lose  some  of  their  clever  boy 
employes. 

Mr.  Molloy  was  only  in  his  eleventh  year  when  he  took  his  place  in  the  army  of  indus- 
try and  he  has  been  a  monument  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  ever  since. 

In  the  foundry  of  the  O.  B.  North  Company  he  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  where  he  spent  several  years. 

His  experiences  have  been  varied  and  have  developed  a  natural  versatility  in  his  char- 
acter.   He  worked  on  the  horse  cars,  later  for  the  steam  road. 

Wishing  to  advance  himself  and  to  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  a  commercial  traveller  and  for  five  or  six  years  followed  fhis 
calling. 

In  the  meantime  he  decided  to  become  a  business  man  himself,  as  he  plainly  saw  that 
it  was  for  the  business  life  that  he  was  naturally  equipped  and  toward  which  his  entire 
experience  had  been  tending". 

So  in  1885  he  established  himself  at  99  Water  Street,  and  here  he  remains  to-day, 
maintaining  a  saloon  and  a  fancy  grocery  shop.  Into  his  business  dealings  he  has  thrown 
his  personal  magnetism,  his  cordial  manner,  his  hearty  greeting  of  all  who  come  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  success  has  come  to  him  in  bountiful  measure. 

A  thorough  man  of  the  world,  the  breadth  of  character  to  be  found  in  the  man  is 
demonstrated  by  his  two  notable  hobbies,  flowers  and  music. 

Next  to  his  home  at  No.  4  Brown  Street  is  a  large  conservatory  and  handsome  fiov^^er 
beds.  In  a  section  of  the  city  where  flowers  are  scarce,  his  bloom  all  the  brighter  and 
many  an  hour  does  Mr.  Molloy  pass  in  loving  care  of  his  blossoms. 

He  is  also  strongly  musical  and  delights  to  be  surrounded  by  musical  friends.  One 
of  his  sons  is  quite  well  known  as  a  singer  and  the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  home  is 
musical. 


Mr.  Molloy  is  absolutely  devoted  to  his  home.  He  married  Miss  Ellen  Brennan  of 
New  Haven  and  there  are  four  children,  Thomas  Jr.,  Walter,  Joseph  and  Gertrude  Molloy. 

Although  a  valued  and  zealous  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
long  since  recognized  as  a  leader  of  men,  it  was  not  until  two  years  ago  that  Mr.  Molloy  con- 
sented to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  office.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  quickly  demonstrated  that  he  was  no  lay  hgure  in  public  life. 

He  was  an  active,  earnest  official  and  was  the  father  of  several  important  measures. 
He  was  the  champion  of  fair  play  and  was  vigorous  and  outspoken  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  unfortunate  children  of  his  neighborhood 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  beautifying  the  Water  Street  Park  near  which  his  home  and 
place  of  business  are  located. 

The  Democrats  of  the  state  included  Mr.  Molloy  in  their  delegation  to  the  National 
Convention  in  Denver  and  he  was  a  valued  and  very  popular  member  of  that  party. 

In  fraternal  life,  too,  he  is  very  popular  and  is  affiliated  with  the  New  Haven  Aerie 
No.  242,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  in  both  of  whose  club 
rooms  he  is  cordially  welcomed.  He  has  been  particularly  active  in  the  Eagles  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  their  social  life. 

He  is  a  member  of  St.  Patrick's  R.  C.  Church  and  also  takes  a  lively  interest  in  its 
affairs,  always  tendering  his  hearty  support.  Most  of  all  he  is  a  man  among  men,  one  who 
is  equipped  to  cope  with  all  questions  of  life  and  whose  mind  has  been  trained  b)^  excellent 
experience  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 

Ele  has  wonderful  popularity  and  his  friends  are  innumerable.  Every  new  person 
who  comes  under  his  influence  is  strongly  attracted,  and  a  larger  acquaintance  brings  out 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  honest,  sincere,  and  of  sterling  attributes  of  character,  which  in 
all  ages  have  distinguished  the  real  man. 
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FRANK  A.  HAGERTY,  HARTFORD 


The  man  with  youth  as  an  asset  has  a  strong  advantage  over  opponents  in  life's  race,  all 
other  things  being  practically  equal,  for  he  has  the  fire  to  stir  other  men,  the  impetuosity 
which  impels  forward  strides,  the  enthusiasm  which  colors  every  incident  with  roseate 
tint  and  makes  no  deed  impossible.  Equipped  with  youth,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hagerty  of  Hart- 
ford is  impressing  his  name  and  realizing  the  fruits  of  his  natural  gifts  and  training  as  he  aids 
in  making  histor}'  in  the  Capital  City. 

Born  in  that  city,  he  spent  his  early  years  in  the  Hartford  public  schools  and  was  ever 
a  brilliant  and  conscientious  pupil.  At  the  age  of  14  years,  better  educated  than  the  majority 
of  children  of  that  number  of  years,  circumstances  compelled  him  to  enter  the  world  of  labor. 

Eager,  alert  and  filled  with  ambition,  tasks  were  surmounted  with  light  heart,  and  day 
dreams  exalted,  but  did  not  interfere  with  his  daily  work.  His  first  place  of  employment 
was  the  Atlantic  Screw  Works,  then  located  at  Colt's  Armory. 

During  his  years  of  work  there,  he  spent  nights,  Sundays  and  holidays  in  study.  From 
his  youth  one  ambition  had  grasped  him,  one  dream  haunted  him,  toward  one  goal  he  con- 
stantly aimed.  Self-educated  practically,  with  his  own  zeal,  industry  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
post  to  thank,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  William  F.  Henney  as  a  law  student,  October  3, 
1898,  and  prepared  for  the  bar  under  the  instruction  of  Judge  Henney,  afterwards  Mayor 
of  Hartford. 

Admittance  to  the  bar  was  achieved  on  January  7,  1902,  he  passing  a  very  creditable 
examination,  and  since  that  time,  he  has  engaged  in  practice  of  the  law. 

The  force  of  his  character,  and  his  absolute  devotion  to  his  ambition  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  shopmates.  He  was  ever  selected  by  the  skilled  men  as  a 
young  man  of  mark  and  was  the  object  of  admiring  interest  to  his  youthful  associates.  It 
was  with  feelings  of  gratified  pleasure  that  they  noted  his  progress  and  learned  that  his  ambi- 
tion had  been  crowned.  Eloquence  of  speech  is  one  of  his  leading  characteristics  and  he 
has  developed  his  natural  gift  of  oratory  to  a  high  degree.  His  thought  is  on  a  lofty  plane 
and  clothed  in  beautiful  and  telling  language,  and  he  is  much  in  demand  as  a  speaker  for  big 
public  occasions. 

His  is  the  character  which  draws  to  him  and  holds  sincerely  attached  a  host  of 
friends  and  his  personal  popularity  is  pronounced.  Loyal,  honorable  and  idealistic,  he  com- 
mands the  love  and  warm  friendship  of  a  constantly  widening  circle  of  people,  and  Attorney 
Hagerty  owes  much  of  his  remarkable  success  as  a  lawyer  to  this  fact.  - 

In  the  law  he  has  proved  a  signal  success,  such  as  the  thoughtful  student  of  men 
might  expect  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  struggled  against  adverse  conditions  and  made 
himself  master  of  his  own  fate. 

In  politics  a  Republican,  he  has  served  as  a  Councilman  during  the  years  1902  and 
1903,  and  as  an  Alderman  in  the  years  1904  and  1905,  representing  the  Seventh  Ward  in 
creditable  and  efficient  fashion.  He  has  also  been  nominated  by  his  party  in  the  Third 
Senatorial  District  and  made  a  remarkable  run  in  a  Democratic  district. 
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An  honor  recently  conferred  on  him  has  been  the  post  of  Park  Commissioner  which 
he  fills  in  the  same  enthusiastic  fashion  which  distinguishes  every  act  of  his  life. 

Fraternal  life  has  claimed  him  and  he  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  valuable 
service  and  counsel  which  he  has  given  to  the  several  bodies  with  which  he  is  affiliated. 
He  was  strongly  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Robert  O.  Tyler  Post  Citizens'  Corps  and 
was  elected  its  Secretary. 

In  the  Foresters  of  America  he  has  gained  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  Grand  Sec- 
retary, and  is  also  associated  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America. 

The  best  years  of  his  life  are  before  him  and  he  is  richly  equipped  to  make  an  hon- 
ored name  for  himself.  The  qualities  which  distinguish  the  man  of  ability  and  power 
from  the  weaker  and  less  well  endowed  of  his  brethren,  are  present  in  abundant  quantity  in 
the  character  of  this  young  man. 

He  has  earnestness  of  conviction  and  the  sincerity  of  soul  and  voice  which  make  a  law- 
yer the  admiration  of  his  fellow-men,  and  his  brilliancy  of  mind  and  tongue  are  proverbial. 
His  ancestry  from  the  dramatic  and  oratorical  race,  explains  some  of  his  most  striking  gifts, 
his  warm-hearted  impulses  and  his  generous  deeds. 

In  Attorney  Hagerty,  Hartford  sees  a  coming  celebrity. 
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GEORGE  I.  ALLEN,  MIDDLETOWN 


Postmaster 

George  I.  Allen,  of  Midletown,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the  leading  young  Republicans  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Middletown  by  President  McKinley,  June  24th, 
1898.  He  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  7th,  1869,  and  is  the  son  of  Wilson  Allen, 
who  moved  with  his  family  to  New  Haven  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  it  was  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  latter  city  that  he  received  his  early 
education.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  early  in  life,  he  began  his  business  career  as  a 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  devoting  his  evenings  and  leisure  to  reading  and  study. 
He  possessed  a  determination  to  succeed  and  to  fit  himself  for  a  higher  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Mr.  Allen  became  a  resident  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1885,  entering  the  employ  of 
Henry  Ward,  of  that  city.  He  soon  became  well  and  favorably  known,  not  only  as  a  good 
business  man,  but  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the  County.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican, 
and  his  keen  interest  in  politics  and  rare  executive  ability  resulted  in  his  selection  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Town  Committee,  in  which  position  he  served  for  several  years.  He 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of  Middletown,  and  early 
became  identified  with  the  Republican  State  League,  of  which  organization  he  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  League  held  at  Louisville.  He  is 
also  an  active  member,  and  has  been  for  the  past  few  years  on  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee. 

During  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  O.  Vincent  Cofifin  as  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Allen  was  an  important  factor,  visiting  all  parts  of  the  State  and  securing 
a  large  amount  of  support  for  Mr.  Cofiin,  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  that  gentleman. 

He  is  a  Director  in  the  Anderson  T.  Herd  Realty  Company,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
Realty  Companies,  also  a  Director  in  the  City  Savings  Bank. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  he  faithfully  served  as  s.ich  until  his  appointment  as  Postmaster  of 
Middletown  in  June,  1898.  Since  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  he  has  made 
many  improvements  in  the  office  proper,  and  has  improved  the  service  to  a  marked  degree, 
devoting  his  entire  attention  to  the  development  of  the  office  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  six  Presidential  Electors  of  Connecticut  in  1906,  and  cast  his  vote 
for  President  McKinley.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  State ;  is  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  political  leaders  of  his  party ;  and  is  a  genial  and  popular  young  man  with  all 
classes. 

In  1891  he  joined  Company  H,  Mansfield  Guards,  Second  Regiment,  C.  N.  G.  C,  as  pri- 
vate, was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and  later  appointed  Paymaster  and  Commissary  of  the  Regi- 
ment, with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  He  takes  great  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  served 
as  Commissary  for  the  Regiment  during  its  trip  to  New  York  to  welcome  the  return  of 
Admiral  Dewey. 
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Mr.  Allen  became  a  Mason  soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  and  passed  through  the 
different  orders  of  that  fraternity  until  he  was  made  Knight  Templar  of  Cyrene  Command- 
ery.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Pyramid  Temple  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Bridgeport ;  xA-pollo  Lodge, 
K.  of  P.,  of  Middletown;  the  Middletown  Lodge  No.  771,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  member,  and  the  first  member  elected  to  the  position  of  Esteemed  Loyal  Knight. 

Socially,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Middletown  Club,  the  Elks  Club,  Middletown  Yacht 
Club  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  Haven. 
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Hon.  MARCUS  L.  REYNOLDS 
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EX-MAYOR  MARCUS  L.  REYNOLDS,  BRIDGEPORT 


It  may  have  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  reader  to  have  passed  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  or  her  Hfe  in  travel ;  to  have  met  the  great  men  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  to 
have  stood  in  awe  in  their  presence.  But  it  matters  not  how  large  your  acquaintance  may. 
be, — the  broader  your  knowledge,  the  more  competent  you  would  be  to  judge.  You  cannot 
grasp  the  steady  hand  and  gaze  into  the  clear  eye  of  the  Hon.  Marcus  L.  Reynolds,  of 
Brideeport,  without  remarking  to  yourself,  "Here  is  a  man!" 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Easton,  Conn.,  on  April  15,  1850,  and  is  the  son  of  Lewis  B. 
and  Fanny  (Peck)  Reynolds.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of 
Easton,  and  in  March,  1872,  after  completing  a  three  years"  course  at  the  Easton  Academy, 
he  accepted  a  minor  position  with  the  Wheeler  &  A'Vilson  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Bridgeport. 

Youth  in  the  early  70's  was  very  little  different  from  the  youth  of  to-da\'.  Ambitions 
lead  us  in  different  paths,  and  while  success  is  always  the  goal,  the  path  is  often  strewn 
with  obstacles.  How  many  of  us  have  read  that  £»ld  maxim,  "Young  man,  consider  the 
postage-stamp.  It's  usefulness  lies  in  it's  ability  to  stick  to  a  certain  thing  until  it  gets 
there!"  And  how  many  of  us,  in  the  various  paths  which  we  have  chosen  to  follow,  have 
decided  the  goal  was  not  worth  the  effort !  Not  so  with  Mr.  Reynolds.  For  thirty-four 
years  he  faithfully  served  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  each  year  bring- 
ing new  laurels  in  a  business-way  until  in  190 '),  he  held  the  very  important  position  of 
Department  Superintendent. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Bridgeport,  jMr.  Reynolds  has  been  an  active  worker  in 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  organ- 
ization no  one  has  achieved  greater  distinction  than  he.  On  July  29,  1879,  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  received  into  Pequonock  Lodge,  No.  4,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  after  serving  in  various  minor 
offices,  was,  in  December,  1882,  elected  Noble  Grand.  From  December,  1886,  until  the  pres- 
ent time  he  has  held  continuously  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  this  Lodge.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Grand  Lodge  since  May,  1884,  and  his  record  of  not  having 
missed  a  session  of  that  Grand  body  is  one  that  is  envied  by  many.  He  has  been  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  the  Encampment  Branch  since  1882,  and  after  serving  faithfully  in  various 
minor  offices  of  the  subordinate  and  Grand  Encampment,  in  October,  1902,  was  elected 
Grand  Patriarch  of  the  State.  In  1904,  as  a  representative  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  he 
attended  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  at  San  Francisco,  and  again  in  1905,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
both  places  serving  on  important  Committees  for  the  benefit  of  Odd  Fellowship. 

But  Mr.  Reynolds'  public  life  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  Lodge  work,  for  the 
people  of  Bridgeport  have  for  many  years  considered  him  an  able  and  conscientious  worker, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  business  man,  which  can  be  attested  to  by  his  record  in  public  office, 
and  which  dates  from  1890.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  First  Selectman  of  Bridgeport ;  in 
1891  and  1892  he  served  as  Police  Commissioner;  and  being  elected  in  1905  as  a  Representa- 
tive to  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  served  with  distinction  on  the  Committee  of  Incorpora- 
tions;  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Business,  and  withall  was  a  capable 
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member,  gaining  a  host  of  true  friends  wliile  at  the  Capitol.  But  the  true  character  and  ster- 
ling worth  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  front  when  in  the  year  1905  he  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Bridgeport,  and  during  his  two  years'  tenure  of  office  instituted  many 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  city,  the  effects  of  which  have  gained  for  him  the  good 
will  of  all,  regardless  of  party  or  creed. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  married  on  June  12,  i8go,  to  Miss  Katie  J.  Segears,  daughter  of 
Edwin  and  Katherine  L.  (Sperry)  Segears,  and  their  home  life  has  always  been  held  as  a 
model  by  all  with  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  have  become  associated. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  record  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
consider  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-men,  no  one  of  us  can  feel  but 
what  the  Hon.  Marcus  L.  Reynolds,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  pass  under  the  ban  of  those 
of  whom  it  will  be  said,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant!" 
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Hon.  DENIS  MULVIHILL 


EX-MAYOR  DENIS  MULVIHILL,  BRIDGEPORT 


It  is  doubtful  if  in  America  there  is  a  more  unique  cliaracter  than  Denis  Mulvihill  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  His  is  a  wonderful  record ;  his  personality  equally  as  remarkable. 
Born  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  62  years  ago,  he  came  to  America  when  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  located  at  Bridgeport,  where  he  entered  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  fac- 
tory as  a  stoker,  a  humble  enough  position,  and  one  the  ordinary  man  would  find  too  ardu- 
ous to  permit  of  much,  except  recreation,  when  his  day's  work  was  done.  Not  so,  however, 
with  this  sturdy  young  Celt.  Tired  in  body  he  may  have  been,  but  the  mind  alert  and  ready 
for  application,  his  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  and  studying.  Even  while  he  tended  the 
furnaces,  this  ambitious  young  stoker  snatched  every  possible  moment  to  give  to  the  work  he 
had  mapped  out  for  his  mental  advancement.  Often  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  would 
find  him  seated  by  one  of  his  great  fires,  absorbed  in  a  book  that  represented  the  best  there 
was  in  standard  literature,  or  mayhap  working  out  a  difficult  mathematical  problem,  for 
mathematics  was  young  Mulvihill's  chief  hobby.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  strange,  had 
his  co-workmen  poked  fun  at  his  unswerving  determination  to  thus  elevate  himself,  for  to 
men  in  their  walk  of  life,  it  appeared  foohsh  and  altogether  futile.  What  could  a  poor 
stoker  do  with  a  self-obtained  education  picked  up  in  such  desultory  fashion,  the  great  fur- 
naces always  there  as  a  reminder  of  his  real  place  among  them ! 

But  even  in  those  early  days,  there  was  something"  about  this  man  that  compelled 
both  respect  and  admiration  ;  something  that  placed  him  beyond  the  pale  of  raillery.  Per- 
haps he  was  born  to  get  on.  In  any  event,  no  obstacles  in  his  pathway  were  insurmounta- 
ble.   Denis  Mulvihill  from  the  start  was  bound  to  rise. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  Mayorship  of  Bridgeport,  Mr.  Mulvihill's  proud  boast  was 
that  in  the  twenty-nine  years  he  had  been  employed  as  a  stoker  at  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  fac- 
tory, he  had  never  lost  a  single  day's  work.  Until  the  day  he  walked  out  of  the  factory  as 
the  chosen  standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Bridgeport,  his  heart  and  soul  were 
in  the  work  allotted  to  him  there.  It  has  ever  been  one  of  his  strong  characteristics  never 
to  shirk  a  duty.  His  principle  was  to  give  the  best  he  had  to  anything  he  was  connected 
with.  A  voracious  reader  of  fiscal  statistics,  with  a  passion  for  everything  pertaining  to 
good  government,  there  was  no  one  better  versed  as  publicist  than  he  at  the  time  the  people 
of  Bridgeport  chose  him  as  their  Mayor. 

This  was  six  years  ago,  when  the  tax-payers  became  alarmed  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  moneys  were  being  dissipated  by  the  Republican  administration  then  in  power. 
Various  extravagant  projects  were  being  pushed  forward  under  the  guise  of  public  improve- 
ments. The  time  was  ripe  for  a  change  in  the  local  administration.  Denis  Mulvihill  had 
faithfully  served  the  taxpayers  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  it  was  to  him  they  turned  to 
render  them  further  service  in  the  more  effective  position  of  Mayor. 

An  incident  of  this  remarkable  man's  election  to  office,  which  by  the  way,  was  given 
to  him  by  an  overwhelming  plurality,  was  his  apparent  indifference  to  the  entire  matter 
until  after  he  was  elected.  During  his  campaign  he  was  at  his  post  in  the  factory  every  day. 
nor  did  he  give  up  his  position  there  until  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  Thus 
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it  was  that  he  became  famous  as  "The  Stoker  Mayor,"  a  title,  Mr.  Mulvihill  is  very  proud  of, 
as  well  he  may  be,  for  does  it  not  give  the  measure  of  the  man  ?  For  twentv-nine  years  a 
humble  laborer  at  $15.00  a  week,  he  went  from  the  factory  to  an  important  political  office, 
the  gift  of  the  people,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  Nor  were  his  supporters  disap- 
pointed in  their  choice.  Their  "Stoker  Mayor"  proved  himself  all  and  more  than  their 
fondest  dreams  pictured.  No  one  man  in  the  history  of  Bridgeport  has  ever  rendered 
greater  public  service  to  the  city.  His  one  act  in  killing  the  measure  for  a  costly  and 
extravagant  City  Hall,  the  projective  plans  for  which  called  for  between  $500,000  and 
$1,000,000,  was  in  itself  tremendous. 

This  was  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  his  election.  He  fought 
the  measure  tooth  and  nail,  w  inning  in  the  end.  Later,  when  he  met  all  the  requirements 
of  a  modern  City  Hall  by  remodelling  the  old  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000,  he  was 
regarded  as  little  less  than  a  genius.  This  splendid  achievement  was  in  truth  due  to  his 
courage  and  unflinching  determination.  That  one  act  alone  would  have  placed  Denis  Mul- 
vihill conspicuously  in  local  history.  But  there  were  other  achievements  equally  as  cour- 
ageous that  helped  make  his  reign  as  Mayor  of  Bridgeport,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on 
record. 

Mr.  Mulvihill  was  first  introduced  to  politics  as  an  alderman  from  the  Tenth  District 
of  Bridgeport.  He  had  soon  made  a  record  as  an  economist.  He  next  attracted  attention 
to  himself  when  having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  aldermanic  committee  on  finance, 
he  insisted  that  all  the  bills  sent  in  by  various  contractors,  should  show  a  strict  account- 
ing. In  this  way  he  saved  the  city  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  soon  his  name  stood  for 
all  that  was  clean  in  politics.  He  further  strengthened  his  hold  upon  public  favor  when, 
during  Thomas  P.  Taylor's  administration  as  Republican  Mayor,  he  deserted  his  own  party 
on  various  questions.  This  won  him  regard  from  a  great  many  Republicans,  who  admired 
him  for  his  independence.  Mr.  Taylor  returned  the  compliment,  when  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  being  denied  a  re-nomination  by  his  own  part}^  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Mulvihill.  This  he  did  with  great  zest,  using  his  influence  everywhere  possible 
to  turn  Republican  votes  to  the  Democratic  candidate.  Mr.  Mulvihill  served  as  mayor 
uninterruptedly  for  four  years.  In  1905,  he  was  nominated  for  the  third  time,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  small  plurality.  In  1907,  he  was  again  renominated  and  again  defeated  by  a 
still  smaller  plurality.  Substantially  fifteen  thousand  ballots  were  cast  at  the  election.  A 
change  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ballots  from  one  column  to  the  other  would  have  elected 
Mr.  Mulvihill. 

Always  frugal  in  his  mode  of  living,  Mr.  Mulvihill  has  accumulated  a  fortune  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  his  earlier  days,  he  made  several  shrewd  real 
estate  deals  that  have  netted  him  handsome  profits. 

Mr.  Mulvihill  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  of  Bridgeport,  November  23,  1882. 
There  were  three  children  born  to  this  thrifty  couple.  One,  Hannah,  is  now  a  student  at 
Smith  College.  She  graduated  from  the  Bridgeport  High  School  with  honors,  standing  at 
the  head  of  her  class.  His  youngest  son,  Denis,  is  a  student  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Trov,  New  York.    Another  son,  Cornelius,  is  in  business  in  Bridgeport. 
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CAPTAIN  JEROME  F.  DONOVAN,  NEW  HAVEN 


No  young  man  in  New  Haven  can  count  a  larger  number  of  earnest  well-wishers  than 
Attorney  Jerome  F.  Donovan.  Born  in  this  city  35  years  ago,  he  received  his  education 
in  the  grammar  schools,  Hillhouse  High  School  and  Yale  Law  School,  from  which  last 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1894,  having  been  selected  to  write  the  class 
poem  in  the  Shingle  of  that  year.  In  early  years  he  took  a  great  interest  in  athletics,  and 
played  fullback  on  the  High  School  football  team  of  1888. 

His  interests  are  widespread,  and  travel,  dramatics  and  military  affairs  have  occupied 
a  considerable  amount  of  his  time.  His  work  in  "Esmeralda"  and  "Box  of  Monkeys"  casts, 
in  which  he  was  subject  to  comparison  with  Harry  Lacey  and  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  both  pro- 
fessionals, has  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  leading  amateur  actor  in  New  Haven. 

His  military  career  commenced  in  1887,  when  he  captained  the  Dwight  School 
Cadets  at  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  on  East  Rock.  On  March  19,  1897,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  and  in  four  months  from  that  date  he  was 
elected,  after  a  most  exciting  contest.  Captain  of  the  Sarsfield  Guard,  Co.  C,  Second  Regi- 
ment, C.  N.  G.,  and  was  the  youngest  captain  in  the  state.  During  his  incumbency  of  the 
ofifice,  that  company  attained  a  standard  of  work  never  excelled  in  its  long  and  creditable 
career. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1898,  Mr.  Donovan  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Fahy,  also  of  New 
Haven.    Three  children  have  come  to  bless  their  home. 

Mr.  Donovan  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  public  questions,  and  in  the  city's  wel- 
fare, by  reason  of  which  fact  he  was  elected  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  28  years  as 
Representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1900,  by  the  largest  constituency  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  His  record  as  a  legislator  was  marked  by  ability  and  integrity.  Mr.  Donovan 
was  active  in  debate,  and  in  the  councils  of  his  party — the  Democratic — and  was  a  champion 
of  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  General  Assembly  having  the  honor  to  serve  on  three 
committees,  each  of  which  was  important,  namely,  the  contested  election  committee,  the 
joint  constitutional  amendment  committee  and  the  revision  of  statutes  committee,  all  of 
them  requiring  close  attention,  and  involving  complicated  legal  questions.  His  record  argued 
for  further  political  consideration  and  advancement  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  At 
present  he  occupies  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  civil  service  board.  In  this  position  he 
is  doing  good  in  helping  to  carry  into  effect  the  high  principles  of  fairness  to  all  and  the 
advancement  of  the  deserving  which  underlie  that  system. 

Mr.  Donovan  is  a  member  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
director  in  the  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Edwin  Bancroft  Foote  Boys'  Club. 
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ANTHONY  J.  VERDI,  NEW  HAVEN 


Where  the  sun  beats  dazzlingly  down  upon  the  vine-covered  cliffs  of  Sorrento,  and  the 
blue  waters  of  the  marvelous  Bay  of  Naples  reflect  the  still  more  blue  Italian  sky,  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  Verdi  was  born,  about  38  years  ago,  in  1869.  The  stork  set  him  down  at  the 
cottage  door  of  Dominic  and  Rose  Verdi,  and  about  that  door  he  played  among  the  roses 
and  under  the  orange  and  palm  trees  until  his  fourth  year  was  past.  At  that  time  his 
parents  felt  stirring  in  them  that  vagu6  unrest  that  has  come  upon  so  many  thousands  of 
their  race  in  these  later  years ;  a  sense  of  stifling  in  the  atmosphere  of  age-long  monotony, 
a  longing  for  a  chance  to  grow.  And  so  they  gathered  up  their  Lares  and  Penates,  and  what- 
soever other  household  gods  reposed  on  their  Sorrentine  hearth  and  trekked  away  to  the 
Land  of  Promise.  It  meant  the  pulling  out  of  many  a  deep-rooted  tie  of  friendship,  but  that 
is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  ransom  their  children  from  the  changeless  narrow  life. 

They  came  to  New  Haven  and  the  boy  Anthony  was  entered  into  that  city's  excellent 
public  schools,  to  be  thoroughly  Americanized.  This  was  done  so  well,  that  Mr.  Verdi 
speaks  English  to-day  without  the  least  perceptible  shade  of  foreign  accent. 

In  America,  it  is  education  and  environment  that  count,  not  parentage  or  nationality. 
Mr.  Verdi's  Am-erican  home  has  always  been  in  New  Haven,  and  his  arrival  dates  from  such 
a  tender  age,  that  it  is  almost  as  though  he  had  been  born  with  a  nutmeg  in  his  mouth. 

On  leaving  school,  Mr.  Verdi  was  employed  by  the  L.  Candee  Rubber  Co.  From  a 
humble  position  in  their  factory,  he  worked  his  way  steadily  up  through  the  ranks  to  the 
position  of  foreman,  where  he  was  given  the  over-sight  of  a  large  number  of  men,  putting 
heavy  responsibilities  on  young  shoulders. 

The  true  American  spirit  of  independence  asserted  itself,  however,  and  in  May,  1902. 
he  struck  out  for  himself  in  an  entirely  new  field,  that  of  retailing  coal.  In  this  work,  he  is 
associated  with  Mr.  Balsamo,  at  444  Grand  Avenue.  The  same  capacity  for  application  that 
won  him  success  while  serving  another,  has  proved  invaluable  in  his  own  interests,  and  his 
business  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  six  years  of  its  existence ;  as  a  result,  to-day 
Mr.  Verdi,  albeit  still  a  young  man,  has  taken  his  place  among  the  solid  business  men  of 
the  city,  respected  by  his  business  acquaintances  for  his  integrity  and  push ;  admired  by  his 
many  friends  for  his  genial  nature,  for  he  stayed  long  enough  in  Italy  to  absorb  some  of  her 
sunshine  into  his  heart. 

Mr.  Verdi  satisfies  the  wants  of  his  social  nature  by  affiliation  with  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Yale  Conclave  of  the  Heptosoph,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  his  leisure  hours 
he  finds  pleasure  in  the  genus,  horse,  and  can  size  up  a  high  stepper  with  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
seur. 

In  politics  Mr.  Verdi  is  a  red-hot  Republican.  He  believes  that  the  whole  duty  of  the 
citizen,  busy  though  he  be,  is  not  done  when  he  has  voted  for  his  party  ticket ;  tliat  he  should 
also  use  his  influence  in  determining  the  make-up  of  the  ticket,  and  throw  his  weight  on  the 
side  of  clean  politics  and  honest  government.  In  1894,  he  served  his  city  in  a  public  capac- 
ity as  Labor  Commissioner.    In  1905,  he  again  came  to  the  front  as  selectman. 
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But  it  is  not  so  much  his  business  abiUty,  nor  his  clean  example  as  a  politician  that 
interests  one  most  in  Mr.  Verdi.  There  is  another  phase  of  activity  which  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant. That  is  the  interest  he  takes,  and  the  energy  he  spends  in  the  vip-Jbuilding  of  his 
own  race.  This  is  his  country,  for  says  Voltaire,  "Our  country  is  the  spot  to  which  our 
heart  is  bound,"  but  he  is  bound  by  every  human  instinct  to  that  part  of  our  complex  citizen- 
ship in  whom  flows  the  same  blood,  whose  ideals  are  his. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  by  the  way,  that  the  Italian  race,  unpractical,  mercurial,  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  qualities  of  the  so-called  "Latin  races"  should  be  the  first  to  form  a 
practical  organization  on  any  large  scale  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
its  people  in  this  country.  Their  organization  has  for  its  first  duty,  to  prevent  the  fatal 
segregation  of  the  immigrants  in  vast  numbers  in  New  York  City,  where  they  are  doomed 
to  scarcely  less  pinching  poverty  than  in  the  homeland,  and  where  they  remain  a  foreign 
element,  scarcely  touched  by  broadening  American  principles.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment are  trying  to  disperse  their  people  evenly,  over  the  country,  where  they  may  resume 
the  agricultural  life  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  biding  the  time  when  that  shall  take 
place,  to  teach  them  the  language  and  principles  of  their  adopted  country.  It  is  with  that 
part  of  the  work  that  Mr.  Verdi  is  engaged  in  New  Haven.  For  the  past  eleven  years  he 
has  been  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Hamilton  Evening  School  for  Italians.  His  own  fluent, 
natural  use  of  the  language  makes  him  an  admirable  teacher  on  the  technical  side ;  his  sym- 
pathy with  his  compatriots,  both  through  instmct  and  a  knowledge  of  their  tongue  make 
him  an  ideal  one  on  the  personal  side.  The  employment  of  men  of  Mr.  Verdi's  qualifica- 
tions is,  we  believe,  the  right  step  in  this  long  tedious  process  of  assimilation  of  the  foreign 
element,  that  so  nearly  threatens  to  assimilate  us.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  educa- 
tors that  the  best  teacher  of  a  modern  language  is  not  he  who  is  bound  by  natal  ties  to  the 
language  he  teaches,  but  he  who  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  pupil.  It  is  better  to  know 
the  national  point  of  view  of  the  receiving  mind,  first-hand ;  to  understand  its  quirks  and 
obliquities,  than  to  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  language  taught.  Our  best  teachers 
of  French  to-day  are  Americans  for  the  above  reason,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  French 
Government  recognizes  its  truth,  and  is  keeping  its  best  linguists  at  home,  to  teach  English 
to  French  boys  and  girls. 

Therefore  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  utilize  those  who  by  birth  can  come  into 
close  sympathy  with  the  pupil,  at  the  same  time  having  a  natural  grasp  on  the  subject  to  be 
taught  ? 

At  any  rate,  true  it  is  that  hundreds  of  Mr.  Verdi's  fellow-countrymen  look  grate- 
fully to  him  as  the  one  who  unlocked  for  them  the  door  of  wider  opportunity,  while  the 
citizens  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  truly  patriotic  work. 
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Hon.  HUBERT  F.  POTTER 


HON.  HUBERT  F.  POTTER,  NORTH  HAVEN 


Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner 

In  the  prime  of  his  life  of  doing  tilings,  but  recently  passed  his  golden  birthday, 
Hubert  Franklin  Potter  has  just  accepted  the  position  of  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner,  the 
appointment  having  been  made  February  ii,  1908,  and  the  congratulations  of  friends  in 
their  hearty  sincerity  and  numerical  strength,  show  that  here  is  a  man  who  amply  deserved 
that  this  honor  should  have  been  conferred  on  him,  and  that  Commissioner  John  B.  Noble 
was  a  wise  judge  of  men,  and  knew  well  how  to  reward  honest  efforts  when  he  thus 
appointed  him. 

The  son  of  Samuel  F.  and  Martha  E.  (Pierpont)  Potter,  he  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Hamden,  December  8,  1857.  In  the  country  atmosphere  his  early  boyhood  was  passed  and 
his  primary  school  days  were  spent  in  the  district  schools  of  Hamden. 

Before  he  had  attained  his  ninth  birthday  anniversary,  the  family  moved  to  North 
Haven,  and  Mr.  Potter  entered  a  private  school  there,  remaining  until  ready  to  enter  busi- 
ness school.  He  went  to  Yale  Business  College,  New  Haven,  and  was  graduated  March 
29,  1877. 

Living-  in  a  rural  community  he  followed  the  branches  of  market  gardening,  and  as 
proprietor  of  a  large  and  flourishing  farm,  found  his  business  training  of  pronounced 
advantage.  Later  dairy  farming  engaged  his  attention  and  he  entered  on  that  line,  meet- 
ing with  unwavering  and  encouraging  success. 

His  natural  qualifications  made  him  the  ideal  proprietor  of  a  dairy  farm  and  his 
close  attention  to  minute  detail,  which  is  the  secret  of  modern  dairy  farming,  made  the 
products  famous  in  that  vicinity,  and  they  found  a  ready  market.  His  skill  was  pro- 
nounced, and  dairy  men  of  the  state  looked  toward  his  farm  for  points  on  which  to  model. 

When  the  Co-Operative  Feed  Company  of  North  Haven  was  organized,  Mr.  Potter 
was  elected  its  first  president,  and  has  continued  in  that  position  ever  since.  In  1902,  the 
state  dairymen  in  the  annual  convention  of  their  association,  selected  Mr.  Potter  as  their 
president,  as  he  had  given  them  valuable  executive  service  as  a  director  for  several  years 
previous. 

His  broad  outlook  as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dairy  made  him  an  excellent 
president  and  he  became  regarded  as  one  of  the  expert  and  generously  informed  dairy 
farmers  of  Connecticut. 

To  balance  his  dairy  interests,  Mr.  Potter  also  took  deep  interest  in  matters  pertaining 
to  education  and  schools,  improvements  of  methods  of  study  and  discipline,  and  other  details 
which  go  to  make  a  perfect  system. 

So  in  December,  '06,  when  he  was  appointed  as  special  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Potter  felt  that  a  well  directed  choice  had  been  made.  He 
continued  in  the  activities  of  this  office  until  February,  1908,  when  he  resigned,  as  other 
duties  called  him. 

It  was  in  this  month  that  he  was  honored  with  the  post  of  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 
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In  his  town,  Mr.  Potter  has  been  a  power  in  Republican  politics.  Through  the 
offices  of  selectman,  assessor  and  registrar  of  voters,  which  has  been  his  special  public 
charge  for  the  past  two  years,  he  has  rendered  faithful  and  continuous  public  service  for 
many  years.  But  it  was  through  the  Board  of  Education,  that  Mr.  Potter  did  the  work 
nearest  to  his  heart.  For  four  years  he  has  been  the  alert  and  progressive  chairman  and  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  official  actions  and  in  guiding  the  deeds  of  his  associate 
members. 

In  a  larger  way,  too,  has  he  been  called  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  town,  for  in  1905 
he  was  chosen  as  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  being  elected  by  a  very  large  plu- 
rality. 

To  him  fell  an  assignment  on  one  of  the  most  important  committees  in  the  assembly, 
the  committee  on  railroads,  and  the  volume  of  business  demanded  of  him  in  this  connection 
was  conscientiously  done,  and  demonstrated  his  admirable  qualities  to  his  colleagues. 

Very  near  and  dear  to  Mr.  Potter  is  the  Grange.  He  is  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
Granger  and  was  the  first  master  of  the  North  Haven  Grange,  also  the  first  master  of  the 
New  Haven  County  Grange.  His  affable  manner  and  pleasant  personality  made  him  a 
favorite,  and  he  has  been  elected  to  the  offices  of  steward  deputy  and  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  State  Grange. 

At  their  meetings  and  outings,  he  has  always  been  the  leading  spirit  both  in  the 
serious  business  of  the  proceedings  and  in  the  merry-makings. 

His  favorite  pursuit  is  the  study  and  care  of  cattle.  In  this  he  has  become  expert  and 
the  big  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  engaged  him  four  years  ago  to  superintend  the 
tests  for  advanced  registry  of  pure  bred  cattle.  So  skilfully  did  he  perform  his  duties,  they 
have  sought  him  regularly  for  that  purpose  ever  since. 

Commissioner  Potter  is  the  senior  warden  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  North 
Haven.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  A.  Brockett  of  North  Haven,  December  22, 
1881,  and  they  have  two  sons,  Walter  F.,  born  Oct.  20,  1883,  and  Horace  B.,  born  May 
24,  1896. 

Beside  the  Grange,  Mr.  Potter  is  a  member  of  Corinthian  Lodge,  No.  103,  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  of  Northford,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  U.  B.  A.  Associations. 

His  home  in  North  Haven  is  famed  for  its  hospitality.  The  hearty  welcome,  whole- 
some good  cheer  and  sincere  friendliness  apparent  on  every  hand,  reflect  the  leading  and 
lasting  characteristics  of  the  master. 
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ATTORNEY  FRANK  KENNA,  NEW  HAVEN 


Martin  Luther  said :  "The  human  heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a  mill.  When  you  put 
wheat  under  it,  it  turns  and  grinds,  and  crushes  the  wheat  to  flour.  If  you  put  no  wheat,  it 
still  grinds  on ;  but  then  'tis  itself  it  grinds  and  wears  away." 

This  is  eminently  true  of  the  race ;  truer  to-day  perhaps  than  when  the  brave  old  Ger- 
man monk  uttered  it.  There  are  very  few  men  who  can  support  idleness  without  mental  or 
moral  deterioration.  Many  of  us  long  earnestly  for  enough  money  so  that  we  could  bask  in 
the  sun  and  enjoy  the  "dolce  far  niente"  of  our  dreams.  But  Providence  is  too  kind  to 
grant  our  prayer.  Still,  we  are  not  all  geared  alike,  and  there  are  some  who  require  an 
amazing  quantity  of  grist  in  their  mill  to  remain  in  good  running  order. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  one  such  young  man,  Attorney  Frank 
Kenna,  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  only  two  years,  but  who  has  turned  out  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  work  in  that  time,  and  by  his  activity  and  thoroughness,  has  attracted  to 
himself  the  favorable  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Frank  Kenna  comes  from  good  old  Irish  stock  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  His 
Grandfather  Kenna  came  to  this  country  in  1830  and  settled  in  Little  Falls,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.  His  circumstances  were  humble,  but  the  will  to  work,  and  the  desire  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  were  not  so  exhausted  in  the  struggle  with  life  in  a 
strange  land  but  that  there  was  plenty  of  both  of  these  good  qualities  left  to  hand 
down  even  to  the  third  generation.  His  son,  Thomas,  married  Miss  Helen  Leahy,  and  they 
inspired  their  sons  with  a  sound,  honest  ambition  to  succeed.  One  of  these  is  Dr.  Mathew 
Kenna,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  New  Haven. 

Frank  Kenna,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  on  the  22d  day  of 
June,  1874.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  had  pursued  a  two  years"  course 
in  the  High  School,  when  his  ambition  to  be  "doing  something,"  together  with  a  manly 
desire  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  his  own  support,  drove  him  into  a  business 
career.  Mr.  Kenna  now  regrets  this  curtailment  of  his  formal  education,  and  his  message 
to  the  young  men  of  our  State  in  whom  burns  the  feverish  ambition  to  wake  up  this  dull 
world,  is  "To  stick  to  the  schools  as  long  as  possible.  They  are  the  secret  springs  of  this 
nation's  greatness.  If  you  have  an  important  work  to  carve  out,  the  world  can  wait  for 
you.  It  has  jogged  on  now  for  some  time,  and  won't  mind  two  or  three  years  more,  while 
as  for  you,  since  you  are  permitted  to  appear  but  once  upon  its  stage,  you  had  best  be  letter 
perfect."  -  ,■ 

He  also  regrets  the  boyish  enthusiasm  for  sports  of  all  kinds  which  blinded  his  eyes  to 
the  true  relation,  which  should  exist  between  exercise  and  scholarly  attainment.  Luckily, 
he  came  to  regard  them  in  their  true  light,  and  labored  incessantly  to  restore  the  proper  bal- 
ance, making  of  sport  but  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  played  football  as  end,  was  captain  of 
the  track  team  and  won  many  medals. 

Mr.  Kenna  is  a  splended  example  of  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  energy  stored  up  in  his  younger  days,  is  what  makes  possible  the  hustling  life 
he  now  leads.    Besides,  his  schoolmates  say  that  he  was  of  such  quick,  wide-av^-ake  nature 
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that  he  took  in  "through  the  pores"  much  that  his  chums  labored  to  assimilate,  and  was  not 
much  handicapped  when  he  left  his  High  School  course  unfinished  to  cope  with  the  practi- 
cal problems  of  life. 

He  became  connected  at  once  with  the  advertisioT  department  of  several  prominent 
trade  papers,  and  represented  them  in  this  state  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years.  He  then 
was  employed  for  four  years  in  the  advertising  department  of  the  Nezu  Haven  Register, 
meanwhile  preparing  himself  to  enter  Yale  Law  School,  where  he  matriculated  in  1902. 
During  his  course  he  supported  himself  by  conducting  an  advertising  agency,  and  was 
manager  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  throughout  his  course.  He  was  an  important  factor  in 
puttinp"  this  publication  on  a  better  basis  than  it  had  previously  been.  He  doubled  its  cir- 
culation, as  well  as  increasing  the  number  of  its  pages.  It  now  ranks  with  the  foremost  legal 
publications  in  America.  He  has  continued  its  management  since  graduation.  He  was 
very  much  interested  in  debating,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Kent  Club,  of  which  he 
was  made  secretary  and  afterwards  vice-president. 

On  graduating  in  1805,  the  "Shingle,"  which  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  class, 
commented  on  his  possession  in  a  large  degree  of  "the  well-nigh  extinct  art  of  conversa- 
tion."   The  class  voted  him  its  most  energetic  member. 

Mr.  Kenna  hung  out  his  shingle,  at  first,  at  157  Church  Street,  where  were  congregated 
a  number  of  lawyers  of  the  old  school — Judge  York,  C.  T.  Driscoll,  Judge  Wolf,  et  als.,  from 
whose  friendship  and  experience  the  young  man  profited.  He  also  followed  a  post-graduate 
course  at  the  Yale  Law  School  in  special  subjects.  In  June,  1907,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
more  pretentious  cjuarters  in  the  Malley  Building,  overlooking  the  Green.  In  his  brief 
career,  he  has  had  several  important  cases.  Hz  was  the  junior  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in 
the  well-known  Norton  divorce  case.  His  preference  is  for  probate  cases.  An  important 
case  in  this  line  was  the  settlement  of  the  Joseph  William  Kindrigan  estate,  worth  $60,000, 
in  which  Mr.  Kenna  represented  a  nephew,  John  Thomas  Kindrigan.  Very  recently,  Judge 
John  W.  Banks,  of  Bridgeport,  appointed  him  receiver  of  the  estate  of  Dennis  Donovan,  of 
Shelton,  Conn.,  an  important  trust,  and  he  has  been  trustee  for  several  bankrupt  estates. 

Mr.  Kenna  is  suited  by  his  business  and  executive  experience  for  the  work  of  a  cor- 
poration and  commercial  lawyer,  and  it  is  toward  that  branch  of  the  legal  craft  that  he  par- 
ticularly leans.  On  the  list  of  corporations  successfully  organized  by  him  are  the  R.  E.  Bad- 
ger Laundry  Company,  the  Connecticut  Cigar  Company,  the  New  York  and  Connecticut 
News  Bureau,  the  Associated  Publishers  of  American  Records,  the  Buckineers  Company 
and  Van  Dyke  &  Company. 

Mr.  Kenna  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Catholic  Club  of  New  York  City,  the  Democratic  Club,  and  the  New  Haven  Business  Men's 
Association.    He  is  also  a  patron  of  the  Edwin  Bancroft  Foote  Boys'  Club. 

Mr.  Kenna  is  a  consistent  Democrat  and  has  done  much  for  his  party.  He  was 
chosen  Alderman-at-Large  at  the  last  election,  having  received  the  largest  number  of  votes 
of  any  candidate  but  one,  and  as  a  member  of  this  body  he  has  been  appointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing committees :  Chairman  of  the  Ordinance  Committee,  Claims,  Legislation  and  Rail- 
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roads  and  Bridges.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission 
by  Mayor  James  B.  Martin. 

He  is  firm  in  his  devotion  to  his  native  city,  and,  believing  that  intellectual  and  social 
growth  must  rest  on  a  firm  foundation  of  material  welfare,  thinks  it  the  duty  of  every  can- 
didate for  public  office,  to  adapt  the  slogan  of  Former  Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston,  for  a 
bigger,  better,  busier  Boston  into  a  "newer,  neater,  nobler  New  Haven." 


SENATOR  JOHN  F.  SHANLEY,  NEW  HAVEN 


Versatile  and  public-spirited,  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  ready  to  bestir 
himself  in  their  interests,  the  popularity  of  Senator  John  F.  Shanley,  of  New  Haven,  among 
men  of  thought,  can  be  readily  explained.  In  his  native  city,  he  has  been  signally  success- 
ful in  all  of  his  ventures;  and  by  the  force  and  power  of  his  personality,  has  won  high 
honor  and  distinction. 

Senator  Shanley  was  born  in  New  Haven,  October  29,  1861, — the  son  of  Bernard 
and  Susan  (Morris)  Shanley.  He  entered  the  public  schools  and  after  graduating  from 
the  grammar  school,  took  the  High  School  course  which  he  completed  with  honor. 

Business  captured  his  attention,  and  he  began  a  novitiate  in  the  business  world,  master- 
ing all  the  tiny  details  so  essential  to  success  built  on  a  solid  foundation. 

After  several  years  of  the  most  absorbing  and  thorough  training,  he  opened  a  large 
dry  goods  and  men's  furnishing  store,  in  which  business  he  is  still  engaged. 

Of  pleasant  address  and  sincere  purpose,  he  forged  ahead  rapidly  and  his  place  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  its  kind  in  the  City  of  Elms. 

Of  late  years  he  has  added  a  new  line  of  activity  to  which  he  has  given  earnest  atten- 
tion— the  agency  for  several  European  steamships.  Skill,  foresight  and  unremitting  and 
unfailing  courtesy,  have  crowned  his  labors  with  success,  and  few  men  can  boast  so  many 
loyal  friends,  with  whom  friendship  was  first  founded  in  a  purely  business  acquaintance. 

The  likable  qualities  in  the  man  firmly  impress  themselves  on  the  newcomer  and  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  "wears  well"  and  always  "rings  true." 

As  a  director  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  New  Haven,  he  exhibited  a  zeal  and 
warmth  of  interest  highly  commendable,  and  of  a  calibre  which  greatly  pleased  the  best 
element  of  citizens.  This  was  one  of  his  favorite  works  and  he  fulfilled  every  obligation 
of  his  post  with  fidelity  and  acumen. 

Always  a  Democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Shanley  has  been  much  sought  as  a  servant  of 
the  public.  In  1892  and  1893,  he  gave  excellent  service  as  an  alderman ;  and  later  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  he  displayed  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  whole-souled  inter- 
est in  the  city's  affairs,  which  was  inspiring. 

A  man  of  his  prominence  in  the  ranks  of  business  men,  must  needs  count  for  much  in 
such  an  organization  as  the  New  Haven  Business  Men's  Association,  and  he  is  very  active 
in  that  body. 

When  the  Democrats  of  the  Eleventh  Senatorial  District  were  seeking  a  good  candi- 
date, in  1904,  to  represent  the  district  in  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  they 
were  favored  in  their  efforts  to  gain  the  right  sort  of  man,  by  the  consent  of  Mr.  Shanley 
to  run.    He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

So  faithfully  did  he  perform  his  duties,  and  so  energetic  and  wide  awake  was  he,  that 
two  years  later,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  clamored  for  his  re-election,  and  he  again 
served  in  1907-08. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Excise,  whicli  played  an  important  role  in  that 
session  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Committee  on  Senate  Appointments.  Again  he  has 
been  nominated  by  his  enthusiastic  admirers  in  the  Eleventh  District  this  year. 

Senator  Shanley  is  married,  his  wife  having  been  Mary  A.  Clerkin,  daughter  of  Owen 
and  Winnifred  Clerkin.  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  in  New  Haven,  November  24, 
1895,  and  one  child,  Mary,  was  born  to  them,  February  7,  1897. 

Of  a  social  disposition,  he  has  become  affiliated  with  a  number  of  fraternal  bodies, 
among  them  being  Sterling  Lodge  A.  O.  U.  W. ;  Yale  Conclave  Order  of  Heptasophs ; 
Beacon  Hill  Lodge,  Royal  Arcanum;  Wolfe  Tone  Club  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

He  is  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  church 
affairs. 

As  an  all-round  citizen,  self-reliant,  capable,  courageous,  in  touch  with  progress  in  the 
state  commonwealth  and  the  municipality,  he  is  held  in  high  respect,  and  has  endeared  him- 
self to  his  constituency  and  a  whole  army  of  admiring  friends. 
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